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CHAPTER  I. 


On    entering    the    cabinet    of    the   Duke   of 

Mayenne,   Madame   de   Montpensier   and  her 

companion  found  him  still  engaged  in  listening 

to  the  reports  of  several  military  men.     He 

instantly  made  a  sign,  however,  for  the  purpose 

of  enjoining   silence  as  his  sister  approached; 

and,  turning  to  St.  Real,  he  pointed  to  a  seat. 

,/^  The  Marquis  of  St.  Real,   I  presume?"  he 

said,  with  an  air  of  plain  and  unaffected  dignity. 

-^'^  Your  mourning  habit,  sir,  reminds  me  that  I 

^should  condole  with  you  on  the  death  of  one 

'^iof    the   noblest    gentlemen   France    has    ever 

::: known.     He  would  not,  it  is  true,  take  part 

'vx  with  those  who  wished  him  well ;   but,  even 

-^       VOL.  II.  B 
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had  he  drawn  his  sword  against  us,  I  should 
have  lamented  his  death  as  a  star  gone  out 
that  may  never  be  lighted  again." 

There  was  a  brief  pause, —  for  St.  Real  would 
not  trust  his  voice  vdth  a  reply, —  and  the  Duke, 
after  having  dismissed  the  officers  by  whom  he 
had  been  surrounded,  proceeded :  '*  I  trust, 
Monsieur  de  St.  Real,  that  you  know  enough 
of  him  who  speaks  to  you  to  believe,  even 
without  my  saying  it,  that  Charles  of  Mayenne 
is  utterly  incapable  of  such  an  act  as  that  by 
w^hich  my  safe-conduct  was  violated  in  your 
instance.  For  my  own  part,  the  persons  who 
captured  you  allege,  in  their  excuse,  some  dis- 
positions of  your  troops,  which  gave  cause  to 
suspect  an  inclination  to  support  our  adversary, 
the  young  Duke  of  Longueville ;  but  I — judg- 
ing your  sentiments  by  my  own  — -  absolve  you 
from  all  such  suspicion.'* 

"  You  do  me  justice,  my  lord,"  replied  St. 
Real;  "  I  am  incapable  of  taking  advantage  of 
your  pass  in  order  to  injure  you ;  and  though, 
in  the  first  heat  of  anger  at  my  arrest,  I  might 
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cast  the  blame  on  you,  I  have  since  learned  to 
judge  better,  and  to  know  that  it  was  the  pur- 
pose of  those  who  detained  me  to  keep  you  in 
ignorance  of  my  imprisonment.  At  least,  I 
conclude  so  from  the  fact  that,  on  my  desiring 
one  of  the  lookers  on  as  I  was  carried  through 
the  streets  to  bear  the  tidings  to  you,  the  com- 
mander, as  he  seemed,  of  the  reitres  threatened 
to  cut  the  man's  ears  off  if  he  obeyed.  How 
the  news  was  at  length  brought  to  you  I  know 
not,  and  would  willingly  hear." 

"  'Twas  a  little  misshapen  dwarf,"  replied 
Mayenne,  *^  whom  I  remember  well  about  the 
court  some  years  ago,  that  brought  the  tidings, 
and  bellowed  them  forth  just  as  I  was  mounting 
my  horse  to  ride  out  this  morning." 

"  'Tis  one  of  my  own  pages,  doubtless,"  re- 
plied St.  Real-.  "  I  fancied  that  the  little  pigmy 
could  ill  bear  the  fatigues  of  our  long  march, 
and  I  sent  him  on  hither  in  a  chariot,  with 
another  young  lad,  to  prepare  a  lodging  for  me 
while  in  Paris." 

'*  I  knew  not,    sir  Marquis,"   replied  May- 
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enne,  "  that  you,  who  affect  so  much  retire- 
ment in  the  provinces,  took  such  pains  to 
follow  the  modes  of  the  court.  What!  you 
have  dwarfs  for  pages,  too,  have  you?  And 
doubtless,  in  such  a  household  as  yours,  you 
equal  this  Henry  of  Valois,  and  have  the 
tailleur  aux  naijis,  as  well  as  the  dwarfs 
valet." 

A  fear  crossed  the  mind  of  Madame  de  Mont- 
pensier,  lest  her  brother  should  be  pressing 
St.  Real  somewhat  too  hard  for  his  own  in- 
terests ;  and  she  accordingly  joined  in  the  con- 
versation at  once.  "No,  no!"  she  exclaimed ; 
**  depend  upon  it,  Charles,  Monsieur  de  St.  Real 
has  obtained  this  dwarf  through  some  accident. 
I  am  a  better  judge  of  nature  than  you,  May- 
enne  ;  and  I  will  answer  for  it  that  a  St.  Real  is 
not  one  to  ape  the  follies  of  a  vicious  court,  and 
have  his  dozen  or  two  of  dwarfs  and  buffoons." 

"  You  are  quite  right,  madame,"  replied 
St.  Real,  who  could  not  but  feel  pleased  to 
hear  himself  so  boldly  defended  by  such  lovely 
lips.     "  This   dwarf  was   given   me,   when    I 


needed  a  page,  by  my  cousin  of  Aubin,  who 
prophesied  that  one  day  he  would  serve  me  at 
my  need  —  a  prophecy  which  you  see  has  been 
happily  fulfilled,  by  the  unexpected  service  he 
has  rendered  me  to-day ;  and  I  only  trust  that 
his  Highness  of  Mayenne  will  punish  as  severely 
those  who  have  abused  his  authority,  as  I 
will  reward  largely  the  activity  of  my  little 
page." 

Mayenne's  brow  darkened  a  little :  for,  of 
course,  the  contrivers  of  the  scheme  by  which 
St.  Real  had  been  brought  to  Paris  he  could 
not  punish ;  and  the  executors  of  that  scheme 
were  too  necessary  to  his  own  purposes  to 
admit  of  any  severity  being  exercised  towards 
them,  even  had  a  sense  of  justice  not  pointed 
out  that  they  were  mere  instruments  in  the 
hands  of  his  sister.  He  was  embarrassed 
therefore ;  for  he  felt  that  the  mind  of  the  young 
Marquis  of  St.  Real  was  too  clear  and  too 
straightforward  not  to  detect  and  appreciate 
any  evasive  reply :  but  Madame  de  Montpensier 
came  to  his  aid. 
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"  Nay,  nay,  Monsieur  de  St.  Real,"  she  said, 
half  playfully,  half  sadly,  "  let  us  not  talk  of 
punishments  to-day.  The  miseries  and  the 
pangs  which  are  inflicted  by  either  party  on 
the  other  are  sufficient.  Heaven  knows,  without 
requiring  us  to  be  very  severe  upon  our  own. 
But  you  talked,"  she  added,  changing  the  sub- 
ject abruptly,  ^'  of  your  page  seeking  you  a 
lodging  in  Paris.  Now,  this  is  the  Hotel  de 
Guise ;  and  I,  as  a  daughter  of  that  house,  will 
take  upon  me  to  bid  you  make  it  your  dwell- 
ing while  you  stay ;  though  my  brother,  here 
present,  might  have  had  the  courtesy  to  do  so 
before  now." 

"  Nay,  Catherine,"  answered  Mayenne,  "  I 
wished  to  put  no  restraint  upon  Monsieur  de 
St.  Real.  He  came  to  the  capital  to  act  and 
to  judge  for  himself;  to  examine  our  cause,  to 
mark  the  demeanour  of  those  who  support 
it;  and,  though  anxious  —  most  anxious  —  to 
have  so  noble  a  name  joined  to  all  those  who 
already  uphold  the  Catholic  faith  against  the 
apostate  and  excommunicated  tyrant  who  would 


destroy  it,  yet  on  no  account  would  I  bias  for 
a  moment  the  judgment  of  our  noble  friend, 
which,  indeed,  he  might  think  I  wished  to  do  if 
I  pressed  him  to  dwell  here." 

There  was  a  dignified  simplicity  in  the  de- 
meanour of  the  Duke  of  Mayenne  which  pleased 
St.  Real  much;  but  still  he  wished  in  no 
degree  to  commit  himself  with  the  League,  till 
he  had  ascertained  that  there  was  some  strong 
and  imperative  cause  for  quitting  the  path 
which  loyalty  and  his  allegiance  pointed  out 
for  him  to  follow.  '^  I  thank  you,  my  lord,  for 
your  consideration,"  he  replied ;  but  it  was  my 
purpose,  after  this  interview,  and  after  having 
obtained  one  boon  at  your  hands,  to  take  my 
leave  for  the  time,  in  order  to  proceed  to 
St.  Cloud,  as  I  at  first  intended." 

A  cloud  came  over  the  brow  of  the  Duke ; 
but  Madame  de  Montpensier  again  interfered. 
**  Monsieur  de  St.  Real,"  she  said,  laughing, 
with  something  of  a  double  meaning,  **  you  are 
strongly  inclined  to  spoil  all  my  best  plans  in 
your  favour ;  but  I  do  not  intend  to  let  you  do 
B  4 
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so.  Positively,  for  this  day  at  least,  you  shall 
make  your  habitation  in  the  Hotel  de  Guise. 
The  morning  you  shall  spend  as  you  please, — 
see  all  our  faults  and  failings,  and  spy  out  the 
nakedness  of  the  land.  At  night  you  sup  with 
me,  to  which  supper  I  also  bid  my  lord  Duke, 
here ;  and  I  will  take  care  that,  in  the  course 
of  the  evening,  you  shall  have  an  opportunity 
of  urging  your  cousin's  suit  upon  the  ear  of 
Mademoiselle  de  Menancourt,  as  long  and  as 
privately  as  you  please." 

Mayenne  cast  an  inquiring  glance  upon  his 
sister ;  but  she  only  replied,  "  Ay,  Charles, 
even  so :  your  fair  ward,  Eugenie  de  Menan- 
court, with  whom  Monsieur  de  St.  Real  desires 
to  speak  in  favour  of  the  Count  d'Aubin. 
However,  to  this  plan  I  will  have  no  objections, 
my  lord  Marquis ;  so,  on  your  gallantry,  I  call 
you  to  obey  without  murmuring,  remembering 
that,  as  it  is  impossible  for  a  young,  gay,  hand- 
some cavalier  like  yourself  to  have  a  private 
interview  with  a  beautiful  girl  like  Eugenie  de 
Menancourt  at  her  own  dwelling  without  noto- 
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rious  scandal,  this  is  your  only  chance.  No 
reply ! "  she  added,  with  an  air  of  playful 
imperiousness ;  *^  no  reply !  but  obedience  ! 
Herbert!"  she  continued,  raising  her  voice 
loud  enough  to  be  heard  in  the  ante-room, 
**  command  the  maitre  dliotel  to  conduct  this 
gentleman  to  such  a  suite  of  rooms  as  may  be 
sufficient  for  himself  and  his  attendants,  and 
suited  to  his  high  quality." 

It  would  have  needed  a  heart  very  stern  and 
stoical  to  disobey  commands  so  pleasantly  given, 
and  coupled  with  such  temptations.  St.  Real, 
therefore,  signified  his  assent,  and,  following 
the  officer  who  had  come  to  Madame  de  Mont- 
pensier's  call,  was  conducted  to  an  apartment 
in  the  Hotel  de  Guise,  where  he  was  soon  joined 
by  his  own  attendants,  bearing  the  various 
articles  of  baggage  which  he  had  brought  with 
him  on  quitting  his  little  camp  near  Senlis, 
and  which,  to  their  singular  honour  be  it 
spoken,  the  reitres  had  left  with  no  very  im- 
portant abstractions,  though  plunder  was  no 
uncommon  part  of  their  military  avocations. 
B  5 
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Madame  de  Montpensier,  although  she  had 
in  reahty  neither  hoon  nor  question  to  demand 
of  her  brother,  lingered  for  a  moment  after 
St.  Real  was  gone,  looking  archly  in  the  grave 
face  of  the  Duke  of  Mayenne.  "  Well, 
Charles,"  she  exclaimed,  *'  do  you  not  thank 
me  for  my  assistance?  have  I  not  got  you 
nicely  out  of  a  scrape  ?  " 

"  After  having  w^ildly  got  me  into  one," 
replied  the  Duke.  *^  But  tell  me,  Kate,  vi^hat 
is  this  business  about  Mademoiselle  de  Menan- 
court?  I  will  not  suffer  you  to  trouble  the 
course  of  events  there." 

"  Nor  do  I  purpose  to  do  so,"  replied  Madame 
de  Montpensier;  ^'  but  I  see  farther  than  you 
do,  Charles,  and,  at  all  events^  for  this  day 
will  have  my  own  way.  So,  you  look  to  your 
plans,  and  I  will  look  to  mine,  and  may  come 
to  help  you  again  when  you  get  into  difficulty." 
Thus  speaking,  and  without  waiting  for  any 
farther  questions,  she  turned  away,  leaving  the 
Duke  to  pursue  the  military  arrangements  in 
which  he  had  been  previously  occupied. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

St.  Real,  whose  toilet  at  the  convent  of  the 
Jacobins  had  been,  from  the  circumstances  in 
which  he  was  placed,  both  hasty  and  uncere- 
monious, now  proceeded  to  change  a  dress 
suited  alone  to  a  journey,  and  both  deranged 
and  soiled  by  all  that  he  had  lately  passed 
through.  While  thus  occupied,  a  loud  but 
well-known  voice  made  itself  heard  in  the  ante- 
room, exclaiming,  '^  Make  way,  make  way! 
Paul  Thiebaut  and  Pierre  Langlois,  if  you  do 
not  get  out  of  my  way,  I  will  break  your  pates 
with  the  hilt  of  my  dagger  !  I  will  break  your 
pates,  though  they  may  be  as  thick,  and  as  hard, 
and  as  heavy  as  the  leaden  pummel  of  my  old 
lord's  double-handed  sword !  Out  of  the  way, 
I  say :  do  you  think  one  can  walk  through  your 
great  hulking  bodies  ?  " 

"  No,"  replied  one  of  the  attendants,  in  a 
B  6 
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gruff  voice,  "  no  !  but  you  could  walk  between 
our  legs,  I  suppose,  little  Master  Bartholo." 

What  was  the  dwarf's  reply  did  not  appear  ; 
but  it  would  seem  that  it  was  somewhat  of  a 
manual  nature,  for  a  loud  oath  and  stamp  of 
the  foot  followed ;  and  the  door  of  the  chamber 
opened  so  unceremoniously  as  to  evince  that 
Bartholo  was  in  some  haste  to  escape  from  the 
vengeance  that  his  replication,  whatever  it  had 
been,  was  likely  to  call  down  upon  his  head. 
Banging  the  door  in  the  face  of  those  behind, 
he  instantly  recovered  his  tranquillity  when  he 
found  himself  in  the  presence  of  his  master ; 
and,  advancing  towards  St.  Real  with  graceful 
ease,  bent  his  little  knee  to  the  ground,  kissed 
his  lord's  hand,  and  gave  him  joy  on  his  arrival 
in  the  great  capital. 

St.  Real  replied  something  kind  to  his  first 
salutation,  and  then  added,  "But  how  now, 
Bartholo !  you  claim  no  merit  for  the  service 
you  have  rendered  me  this  morning  ?  " 

**  I  never  like  to  claim  merit,"  replied  the 
dwarf,  in  his  usual  cynical  tone  ;  "  I  never  like 
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to  claim  merit,  especially  with  people  who 
think  themselves  generous :  because,  if  they 
have  forgot  my  merit,  and  do  not  intend  to 
reward  me,  my  claim  is  a  reproach  which  they 
never  forgive  ;  and  if  they  remember  my  merit, 
and  design  to  thank  me,  my  claim  is  a  disap- 
pointment." 

*'  It  would  be  well,  my  good  Bartholo,"  re- 
plied St.  Real,  '^  if  every  one  else  acted  upon 
the  same  principle,  —  not  alone  to  those  who 
think  themselves  generous,  as  you  say,  but  to 
all  men.  It  would,  I  believe,  save  many  a  dis- 
appointment, and  many  a  bitter  aggravation  of 
ingratitude ;  for  I  have  remarked  that,  as  you 
say,  those  who  are  simply  forgetful  of  services 
hate  those  who  serve  them  when  they  are 
called  on  to  be  grateful.  But  where  is  Leonard 
de  Monte  ?  Could  not  he  find  out  his  master's 
abode  as  well  as  you,  Bartholo  ?  or  is  he  one  of 
those  whose  memory  of  kindness  does  not  out- 
live the  act?" 

**  Good  truth,  I  do  not  know,  my  lord  ! "  re- 
plied the  dwarf.     "  I  never  judge  of  folks  on 
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brief  acquaintance.  His  memory  of  kindness 
may  be  as  short-lived  as  a  jest  at  the  gal- 
lows, or  a  widow's  mourning,  or  a  court  lady's 
constancy,  —  the  sincerity  of  Madame  de  Mont- 
pensier,  or  the  smiles  of  Monsieur  de  Mayenne, 
or  any  other  short  thing  in  this  short  life,  for 
aught  I  know  ;  but,  in  regard  to  the  reason  why 
Leonard's  black  eyes  did  not  find  you  out  here, 
it  is  that  they  are  even  now  looking  for  you  at 
St.  Cloud.  As  you  were  two  or  three  days  later 
than  your  appointed  time,  the  silly  boy  took 
fright,  and  set  out  late  last  night  to  seek  for 
you.  He  would  fain  have  persuaded  me  to  go 
too  ;  but  I  was  not  to  be  wheedled  into  such 
an  errand.  I  know  well  that  every  fool  finds 
his  way  to  Paris,  and  that  you,  therefore,  could 
not  well  miss  it.  So  I  remained  quiet,  watch- 
ing every  corner  till  you  appeared  ;  and  then,  as 
I  found  you  guarded  more  strongly  than  neces- 
sary, and  lodged  more  holily  than  I  judged  you 
would  like,  I  made  bold  to  bear  the  tidings  to 
the  Duke  of  Mayenne,  begging  him  to  deliver 
you  forthwith  from  the  preaching   friars,  for 
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fear  you  should  be  tired  of  the  friars'  preach* 
ing." 

"  You  did  well  and  wisely,  Bartholo,"  replied 
St.  Real ;  "  and,  as  this  is  the  first  piece  of 
real  good  will  that  I  have  ever  seen  you  display 
to  any  one,  it  shall  not  go  vdthout  reward. 
There  is  my  purse,  good  Bartholo  ;  and  now, 
while  I  dress,  give  me  the  news  of  Paris  :  for 
you  are  sharp  enough  and  shrewd  enough,  I 
take  it,  to  discover  and  to  mark  all  that  is  pass- 
ing in  this  great  city." 

According  to  his  master's  desire,  Bartholo 
proceeded  to  detail  all  the  gossips,  the  scandal, 
and  the  real  news  of  the  capital,  commenting, 
as  he  went,  on  every  anecdote  that  he  related 
with  the  keen  shrewdness  and  sagacity  which 
peculiarly  distinguished  him.  His  observa- 
tions, indeed,  might  derive  a  peculiar  turn 
from  his  own  particular  views  and  purposes ; 
but,  in  this  curious  and  complicated  world  in 
which  we  live,  every  part  fits  into  the  other 
with  such  exact  nicety,  that  the  great  depend 
upon  the  little  nearly  as  much   as   the  little 
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depend  upon  the  great :  the  intrigues  of  the 
mighty  and  the  powerful,  the  schemes  of  the 
noble  and  the  high,  are  almost  always  found  to 
be  affected  in  their  course  —  to  derive  their 
success  or  receive  their  overthrow  —  from  the 
most  mean  and  despised  things  that  crawl 
almost  unseen  around  their  presence.  Thus, 
in  the  present  instan.ce,  all  the  art,  the  tortuous 
policy,  the  consummate  acting  of  Madame  de 
Montpensier  was  rendered  nearly  unavailing 
by  the  keen  and  sarcastic  observations,  the 
knowledge  of  parties,  and  the  insight  into  real 
motives  and  actions,  of  even  so  insignificant  a 
person  as  the  dwarf.  In  the  course  of  the  half 
hour  that  succeeded,  he  gave  to  St.  Real  a 
completely  new  \dew  of  the  state  of  the 
League,  and  the  motives  and  characters  of  its 
supporters ;  and,  without  one  direct  assertion, 
without  one  attempt  to  controvert  his  opinions, 
or  one  apparent  effort  to  obtain  a  particular 
object,  he  showed  his  master  that  frank  sim- 
plicity might  be  assumed  as  the  best  cloak  for 
art,  just  as  much   as   religion  and  patriotism 
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might  be  affected  for  the  purpose  of  concealing 
selfishness  and  ambition. 

As  soon  as  he  was  dressed,  St.  Real  went 
forth  on  foot,  followed,  as  was  customary  in 
those  days,  by  two  or  three  armed  attendants, 
and  guided  by  the  dwarf,  who  took  care  that 
he  should  see  every  thing  which  the  capital 
contained  that  could  disgust  him  with  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  League  :  though  why  he  wished 
to  drive  his  master  into  the  royal  party  was 
somewhat  difficult  to  discover.  He  first  led 
the  young  Marquis  into  the  large  open  space 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  University,  upon 
the  pretence  of  showing  him  that  building  from 
which  the  light  of  knowledge  had  been  so  fre- 
quently poured  forth  upon  France ;  but  it  would 
seem  that  he  had  calculated  upon  another 
and  more  important  object  presenting  itself  by 
the  way :  nor  was  he  disappointed  ;  for,  im- 
mediately on  entering  the  great  square,  St. 
Real's  eyes  encountered  a  considerable  crowd  ; 
and,  making  his  way  forward  through  the  press 
to  a  spot  where  he   could  see  what  was  pro- 
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ceeding,  he  immediately  beheld  one  of  the 
many  curious  scenes  which  no  city  in  the 
world,  at  any  period  of  its  history,  has  pre- 
sented, except  Paris  in  the  days  of  the 
League.  Covered  with  steel  corslets,  armed 
with  sword,  and  pike,  and  musketoon,  and  with 
their  shaven  heads  covered  with  that  species  of 
iron  caps  called  a  salad,  appeared  a  dense  body 
of  about  1500  men,  manoeuvring  with  that 
close  and  serried  discipline  which  was  pecu- 
liarly attributed  to  the  Spanish  infantry.  They 
seemed  indeed,  at  first,  a  very  strong  body  of 
regular  troops,  though  somewhat  singularly 
clothed ;  but  nearer  inspection  showed  the 
large  hanging  sleeves  and  long  flowing  gowns 
of  various  communities  of  monks  and  friars 
protruding  from  under  the  iron  panoply  of 
war. 

As  soon  as  St.  Real  had  satisfied  himself 
that  his  eyes  had  not  deceived  him,  he  turned 
away  disgusted,  and,  led  by  the  dwarf,  pro- 
ceeded onward  to  the  Bastille  ;  where,  entrance 
being  refused  to  all  but  those  who  came  against 
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their  own  will,  or  those  who  had  something  to 
do  with  the  act  of  bringing  them  thither,  St.  Real 
and  his  attendants  stood  without,  while  the 
dwarf  commented  in  a  low  voice,  but  in  bitter 
terms,  upon  the  uses  to  which  that  prison  was 
for  the  time  appHed.  While  thus  engaged,  a 
party  of  horsemen,  followed  by  a  small  guard 
of  cavalry,  came  up  at  full  speed ;  and  their 
leader,  as  he  sprang  to  the  ground  at  the  gate 
of  the  fortress,  turned  to  give  a  hasty  glance 
at  St.  Real,  exposing,  as  he  did  so,  the  features 
of  the  Duke  of  Mayenne. 

As  soon  as  the  Duke  perceived  who  it  was 
that  was  gazing  up  to  the  building,  he  beckoned 
to  him  to  approach,  saying,  in  the  same  bold  and 
candid  tone  which  he  usually  employed,  ^'  If  you 
will  come  in  with  me.  Monsieur  de  St.  Real, 
you  shall  see  the  inside  as  well  as  the  outside 
of  this  famous  prison ;  and  may  also  see,"  he 
added,  knitting  his  brows,  "  and  may  also 
see  to  what  evil  purposes  power  may  sometimes 
be  applied  in  troublous  times,  and  how  diffi- 
cult it  is  for  one  who  endeavours  to  guide  aright 
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tlie  outburst  of  popular  indignation  to  insure 
that  his  name  and  authority  shall  not  be  abused 
by  oth,ers,  even  while  he  is  labouring  night  and 
day  himself  to  re-establish  order  and  justice,  and 
promote  the  public  weal." 

St.  Real  readily  agreed  to  his  proposal,  as 
his  desire  was  to  see  all  that  he  could  during 
his  short  stay  in  the  capital.  All  gates  opened 
at  the  appearance  of  the  Duke :  but,  as  if  by 
previous  orders,  he  was  not  alone  accompanied 
by  his  own  immediate  suite,  but  was  also  fol- 
lowed by  at  least  one  half  of  the  cavalry  form- 
ing his  escort;  who,  dismounting  from  their 
horses,  gave  their  bridles  to  their  companions, 
and  kept  close  to  the  heels  of  Mayenne  as  he 
advanced.  The  guards  and  warders  at  the 
second  and  third  gates  looked  suspiciously  upon 
the  number  of  soldiers  thus  introduced  into 
the  fortress,  and  seemed  to  hesitate  in  regard 
to  giving  them  admission.  Mayenne  advanced, 
however,  and,  before  his  bold  and  determined 
aspect,  all  opposition  at  once  gave  way.  A 
man  at  the  second  gate,  indeed,  made  a  sudden 
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movement^  as  if  to  communicate  the  fact  of  the 
Duke's  arrival  to  others  in  the  interior  of  the 
building ;  but,  in  stern  though  low  tone,  May- 
enne  commanded  him  to  stay  where  he  was, 
and  advanced  rapidly  unannounced.  It  would 
seem,  indeed,  that  his  coming  took  the  dema- 
gogues then  in  possession  of  the  Bastille  by 
surprise.  In  the  inner  court  a  knot  of  several 
persons  might  be  observed  standing  under  a 
beam,  which  was  thrust  out  of  one  of  the  loop- 
hole windows  of  an  angular  tower,  and  from 
which  beam  dangled  a  strong  cord,  formed 
into  that  ominous  ellipsis,  the  sight  of  which 
has  made  many  a  stout  heart  turn  cold.  One 
of  the  group  assembled  below  was  in  the  very 
act  of  demonstrating  to  his  fellows  that  it 
would  be  necessary  to  fetch  a  bench  or  table  in 
order  to  bring  their  pastime  to  a  crisis,  inas- 
much as  the  rope  was  too  short,  and  the  noose 
fully  eight  feet  from  the  ground,  when  the 
appearance  of  Mayenne  stopped  his  oration  in 
the  midst. 

The  speaker  raised  his  hat  at  the  approach  of 
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the  Duke;  but  the  glance  that  he  gave  was 
certainly  not  one  of  welcome  or  of  love. 
'^  What  are  you  doing,  Monsieur  le  Clerc?" 
demanded  Mayenne,  sternly  eyeing  the  fatal 
preparations  before  him.  "  All  this  seems 
very  like  an  intention  of  again  overstepping 
your  authority." 

The  person  he  addressed  was  a  shrewd  bold- 
looking  man,  with  an  expression  of  quick  eager 
cunning,  not  unlike  that  of  a  monkey.  *^  We 
were  going,  my  lord  Duke,  to  do  what,  I 
trust,  you  will  be  well  pleased  to  witness,"  re- 
plied Bussy  le  Clerc :  "we  were  going  to 
execute  a  traitor,  a  rebel  to  lawful  authority, 
and  an  enemy  to  the  apostolic  League  and  to 
the  Catholic  faith  —  him  who  was  formerly 
called  the  President  Blancmesnil." 

"  And  how  did  you  dare,  sir,"  exclaimed 
Mayenne,  in  a  tone  that  cowed  even  the  bold 
plotter  before  him,  *^  how  did  you  dare  to  stir 
in  such  a  matter  without  my  authority  ?  I  ask 
you  not  where  you  got  the  impudence,  for  that 
you  lack  not  for  any  feat ;  but  where  did  you 
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get  the  courage  for  such  a  deed  ?  Am  I,  or 
am  I  not,  Lieutenant-General  of  the  kingdom  ? 
and  am  I  a  man  to  pass  by  such  an  act  without 
punishment  ?  " 

*'  You  are,  my  lord,  —  you  are  Lieutenant- 
General  of  the  kingdom,"  replied  Bussy  le 
Clerc,  in  a  humbled  tone :  but  the  next  mo- 
ment he  muttered  between  his  teeth,  "  You 
are  Lieutenant-General  of  the  kingdom  ;  but 
those  who  made  can  unmake." 

Notwithstanding  the  low  tone  in  which  he 
spoke,  Mayenne  seemed  to  catch  his  words; 
for,  grasping  him  suddenly  and  firmly  by  the 
arm  with  his  left  hand,  he  pointed  to  the  in- 
strument of  death,  which  Le  Clerc  had  pre- 
pared for  others,  and,  shaking  the  fore-finger  of 
his  right  in  the  pale  countenance  of  the  bloody 
man  before  him,  he  fixed  his  eyes  upon  him 
with  a  look  of  dark  and  stern  significance,  the 
meaning  of  which  was  not  to  be  mistaken.  He 
said  not  a  word,  but  the  glance  was  sufficient ; 
and  there  was  no  one  present  who  did  not  read 
therein  a  threat  to  make  the  demagogue  taste 
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of  the  portion  lie  assigned  to  others,  if  he  pur- 
sued his  bloody  course  any  further  —  a  threat 
which  did  not  fail  to  receive  its  accomplishment 
at  an  after  period. 

Mayenne  held  him  in  his  powerful  grasp  for 
nearly  a  minute  ;  then,  letting  his  arm  drop, 
he  turned,  and,  while  Le  Clerc  slunk  away 
amongst  his  creatures,  exclaimed  aloud,  "  Bring 
forth  the  President  de  Blancmesnil !  " 

Several  of  the  oificers  hastened  to  obey ;  and 
an  old  man,  whose  noble  countenance  and  silver 
hairs  might  well  win  respect  and  pity,  was 
brought  out  into  the  court,  while  two  or  three 
of  the  Governor's  satellites  hurriedly  untied  the 
cords  which  had  pinioned  his  hands  behind, 

*^  Ah !  my  good  lord  of  Mayenne ! "  he  ex- 
claimed, as  he  approached,  "  I  am  happy  to  see 
your  face." 

"  I  had  nearly  come  too  late.  Monsieur  de 
Blancmesnil,"  replied  Mayenne  ;  "  but  still  I 
am  in  time  to  tell  you  that,  by  the  authority 
in  me  reposed,  you  are  set  free  from  this 
moment;  and  that  whatever  proceedings  have 
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been  taken  against  you,  in  whatever  court, 
whether  legal  or  illegal,  are  null  and  void,  so 
far  as  I  can  render  them  so." 

The  old  man  cast  himself  at  Mayenne's  feet 
and  embraced  his  knees.  **  Thank  you,  my 
lord ! "  he  said :  "  I  thank  you,  and  God  will 
reward  you  for  saving  a  guiltless  man,  on  whose 
life  some  hopes  and  some  affections  are  still 
fixed  by  those  he  loves :  but  yet,  my  lord,  one 
boon  —  grant  me  one  boon  more,  and  let  the 
cup  of  your  generosity  overflow !  You  have 
given  me  life  —  give  me  also  liberty,  and  suffer 
me  to  retire  from  a  city  where  each  day  shows  me 
something  either  to  condemn  or  to  regret,  and 
retire  to  the  court  of  my  lawful  sovereign,  where 
alone  I  can  serve  my  country  as  I  ought." 

Mayenne  paused  for  a  moment,  and  his 
countenance,  though  not  of  the  most  expres- 
sive character,  gave  evident  marks  of  a  strong 
internal  struggle  ;  the  quick  glance  of  dis- 
pleasure, and  the  open  expansion  of  more  gene- 
rous feelings,  succeeding  each  other  rapidly, 
like  the  quick  hght  and  shade  flying  across  a 
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landscape  in  an  autumn  day,  as  the  clouds  are 
borne  over  the  bright  sky  by  the  hasty  wind. 
The  sunshine,  however,  at  length  predomi- 
nated. "  Be  it  so ;  Blancmesnil,  be  it  so,"  he 
replied,  "  be  it  so.  I  had  hoped  that  your 
wisdom,  your  attachment  to  the  faith,  and  your 
love  of  virtue  would  have  kept  you  from  a  court 
of  fools,  of  heretics,  and  of  villains ;  but  I  will 
not  stay  you  if  you  love  such  men." 

*'  My  lord,"  said  Blancmesnil  in  a  tone 
almost  of  sorrow,  **  it  would  be  ungrateful  in 
me  to  answer  you.  Suffer  me  alone  to  say, 
that  the  most  imperative  and  absolute  sense  of 
duty  alone  w^ould  induce  me  to  repeat  the 
request  which  I  have  made.  None  would  more 
willingly  spend  his  last  few  hours  of  this  brief 
life  in  the  service  of  one  so  noble  and  so  gene- 
rous as  yourself  than  old  Blancmesnil ;  but  it 
cannot  be,  my  lord,  without  the  sacrifice  of  all 
those  principles  which  have  won  me  the  esteem 
of  your  Highness." 

*^Well,  well!"  replied  Mayenne,  conscious 
that  the  impression  produced  by  any  farther 
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discussion  of  this  kind  in  the  hearing  of  St. 
Real  would  be  very  opposite  to  that  which  he 
could  desire ;  "  well,  well !  far  be  it  from  me  to 
withhold  any  man  from  the  path  on  which  he 
thinks  that  duty  prompts  him.  A  bold  enemy 
I  love  next  to  a  faithful  friend :  it  is  only 
traitors  to  either  cause  that  deserve  punish- 
ment. Go !  Blancmesnil,  go  !  and  do  not  for- 
get that  as  much  as  we  hate  the  vices  which 
we  are  armed  to  crush,  so  much  do  we  love 
virtue,  even  in  an  enemy ! " 

Mayenne  felt  that  he  had  regained  his  ad- 
vantage; and,  turning  to  St.  Real,  he  said, 
"  Well,31onsieur  de  St.  Real,  you  will  return 
with  me,  for  it  grows  late,  and  my  sister  will 
soon  expect  us.  I  will  bear  you  company 
on  foot.  Sometimes  I  love  to  ramble  amongst 
the  people  for  a  while,  and  hear  the  unvar- 
liished  opinions  of  the  streets.  Greatness,  caged 
in  gilded  saloons,  knows  too  little  of  the  world 
around  it,  and  needs  now  and  then  to  take  a 
flight  amongst  the  wide  universe  of  other 
beings,  to  learn  how  many  varied  and  different 
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aspects  the  state  of  all  things  can  assume  to 
the  myriads  of  eyes  that  are  looking  on  upon 
each  passing  event.  You,  Longjumeau,"  he  con- 
tinued, "  take  the  horsemen,  and  guard  Mon- 
sieur de  Blancmesnil  safely  to  his  house.  Wait 
there  with  him  till  all  his  preparations  are 
made;  and  then,  with  a  white  flag,  pass  him 
safely  to  the  outposts  of  the  Huguenots  at 
Meudon.  "  Fare  you  well,  Blancmesnil !  "  he 
added,  turning  to  the  old  man ;  "  I  must  em- 
brace you  once  more,  though  you  will  be  my 
enemy." 

"  Perhaps  more  your  friend,  my  lord,  in 
quitting  you,  than  I  should  have  been  in  stay- 
ing with  you,"  replied  the  President.  Mayenne 
answered  nothing,  but,  turning  away,  led  St. 
Real  from  the  Bastille,  and  took  his  way  back 
to  the  Hotel  de  Guise,  followed  on  foot  by  the 
principal  part  of  the  gentlemen  of  his  house- 
hold who  had  attended  him  to  the  state  prison. 
No  matter  of  any  importance  occurred  during 
their  walk  ;  and  St.  Real  was  pleased  to  find 
that,  far  from  attempting  in  any  degree  to  in- 
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fluence  him  against  his  better  judgment,  the 
Duke  confined  his  conversation  solely  to  indif- 
ferent topics,  commenting  upon  all  the  many 
objects  of  attention  which  all  great  cities  present 
with  as  much  liveliness  as  his  nature  permitted. 
More  than  one  interruption  occurred  as  they 
passed  on,  springing  from  the  various  duties  and 
functions  with  which  the  Duke  had  charged  him- 
self, or  with  which  the  people  chose  to  burden 
him.  It  was  now  an  officer  from  the  outposts, 
who  stopped  them  on  the  way  to  demand 
orders  and  directions  for  the  night;  then  a 
bare-footed  friar,  of  not  the  most  prepossessing 
appearance,  approached  the  princely  Mayenne, 
and  held  with  him  a  whispering  conversation  of 
several  minutes  in  the  open  street ;  then  again 
a  high  officer,  belonging  to  one  of  the  courts  of 
law,  with  his  bonnet  in  his  hand,  presented 
some  papers  relative  to  the  proceedings  against 
the  President  de  Blancmesnil ;  and  then  an  old 
woman,  thinking  that  she  had  as  good  a  right 
as  any  other  citizen  of  Paris  to  her  share  of 
the  great  Duke,  hobbled  across  his  path,  and 
c  3 
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presented  her  dirty  placet  regarding  a  stall  in 
the  Fauxbourg  de  TUniversite,  and  reinforced 
her  petition  by  a  torrent  of  that  peculiar  elo- 
quence possessed  by  old  apple-women  in  all 
civilised  countries. 

Mayenne  gave  her  some  mild  but  evasive 
reply ;  and,  turning  vf\\h  a  smile  tovv^ards  St. 
Real,  as  they  w^alked  on,  he  said,  "  You  see 
the  post  I  occupy  is  not  w^ithout  its  cares,  and 
those  cares  so  nicely  balanced  as  to  be  all 
equally  weighty ;  for  you  may  judge,  by  that 
old  woman,  that,  if  the  greater  cares  are  more 
oppressive,  the  lighter  are  the  more  impor- 
tunate." 

All  these  interruptions  of  their  onward  pro- 
gress had  occupied  no  small  time ;  so  that  the 
western  sky  began  to  look  rosy  with  the  summer 
sunset  ere  they  reached  the  Hotel  de  Guise. 
"  Quick !  Monsieur  de  St.  Real,"  said  Ma- 
yenne, as  they  entered  the  vestibule  ;  **  quick ! 
for  in  less  than  half  an  hour  my  sister  will  ex- 
pect us  at  her  supper-table." 

St.  Real   accordingly  retired  to  his   apart- 
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ments,  and,  changing  his  dress  with  all  speed, 
sent  down  one  of  his  followers  to  seek  out  some 
of  the  attendants  of  the  Duchess  de  Montpen- 
sier,  and  discover  to  what  chamber,  of  all  the 
many  in  that  wide  and  rambling  mansion,  he 
was  to  bend  his  steps.  Almost  immediately 
after  a  servant  of  the  Duchess  appeared  to  con- 
duct him ;  and  he  was  led  down  the  stairs,  and 
through  the  manifold  passages  and  turnings  of 
the  Hotel  de  Guise,  at  that  particular  moment 
of  the  day  ere  factitious  light  has  supplied  the 
place  of  the  blessed  sunshine,  and  when  such 
rays  of  the  set  orb  as  still  linger  in  the  sky 
and  find  their  way  through  the  windows  — 
though  as  rosy  as  those  of  the  morning  —  are 
melancholy  rather  than  gay.  At  length  the 
servant  opened  the  door  of  a  small  cabinet, 
and,  passing  through,  led  St.  Real  into  a  larger 
room  beyond,  where  he  left  him. 

Standing  near  one   of  the  windows  at  the 

farther  end,  and  apparently  gazing  forth  with 

some  attention,  appeared  the  figure  of  a  lady  in 

deep  mourning.     The  light  was  not  sufficient 
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for  St.  Real  to  distinguish  who  she  was;  but 
her  garb  showed  that  it  was  not  Madame  de 
Montpensier,  and  St.  Real  was  sure  that  it  was 
not  the  Duchess  de  Guise.  His  heart  beat 
quick,  far  quicker  than  he  liked — for  the  heart 
is  sometimes  a  prophet ;  —  and,  for  a  moment, 
he  paused  in  the  midst  of  the  room.  The 
next  instant,  however,  he  again  advanced :  the 
lady  turned  as  he  approached,  roused  from 
her  reverie  by  the  sound  of  his  footsteps,  and 
St.  Real  suddenly  found  himself  alone  in  the 
chamber  with  Eugenie  de  Menancourt.  He 
was  not  surprised,  —  at  least,  he  had  no  right  to 
be  so, — for  he  was  prepared  to  meet  Mademoi- 
selle de  Menancourt  at  the  Hotel  de  Guise  that 
night ;  but  it  were  vain  to  say  that  he  was  not 
agitated.  He  knew  not  why,  and  he  was  angry 
with  himself  for  feelings  which  he  could  not, 
which  he  would  not,  perhaps,  account  for  to  his 
own  understanding. 

With  Eugenie  it  was  different.  She  was 
both  surprised  and  agitated  ;  for  the  last  person 
she  had  expected,  yet  the  person  she  had  most 
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wished  to  see,  was  the  Marquis  of  St.  Real.  It 
was  natural  enough,  too,  that  she  should  desire  to 
see  him :  she  had  known  him  from  her  infancy  ; 
she  had  learned,  in  the  early  habits  of  unre- 
strained intercourse,  to  look  upon  him  as  a  bro- 
ther ;  she  had  found  him  always  kind  and  gentle 
in  his  affections,  clear  and  just  in  his  opinions, 
and  firm  and  noble  in  his  principles;  and,  in 
the  friendless  and  orphan  state  in  which  she 
wajs  now  left,  there  was  no  one  to  whom  she 
so  longed  to  apply  for  advice,  assistance,  and 
protection  as  to  Huon  of  St.  Real.  At  one 
time,  indeed,  in  her  utter  ignorance  of  the 
selfishness  of  faction,  she  had  contemplated  ap- 
plying to  the  Duke  of  Mayenne  for  permission 
to  retire  to  the  castle  of  the  old  Marquis  of  St. 
Real,  whose  neutrality  between  the  contending 
parties  of  the  day,  she  had  fondly  fancied,  might 
obviate  the  objections  which  the  leader  of  the 
League  would  entertain  to  any  other  asylum  not 
within  the  immediate  grasp  of  his  own  power. 
There  was,  however,  in  her  bosom  a  vague  unac- 
knowledged consciousness  of  feelings,  which  she 
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wished  not  to  render  more  distinct,  —  a  sort  of 
apprehension  lest  the  world  should  attribute 
to  her  motives  that  she  would  have  shrunk 
from  entertaining,  —  which  made  her  hesitate 
so  long  in  regard  to  giving  voice  to  her  request, 
that  ere  she  decided  the  tidings  reached  her 
that  the  old  lord  was  dead,  and  that  the  refuge 
which  she  might  otherwise  have  hoped  to  find 
in  his  dwelling  was  consequently  shut  against 
her  for  ever.  Her  thoughts,  then,  had  often 
been  busy  with  St.  Real ;  she  had  often  longed 
to  see  him,  to  speak  with  him,  to  confide  her 
situation,  her  fears,  her  anxieties,  her  danger, 
to  one  in  whom  she  was  sure  to  find  a  kind  and 
feehng  auditor.  With  these  wishes,  however, 
no  hopes  had  been  combined.  She  knew,  or 
believed  she  knew,  that  St.  Real's  principles 
would  lead  him  to  join  the  royal  party;  and 
that,  therefore,  unless  he  entered  Paris  as  .a 
victor  or  a  prisoner,  there  was  little  chance  of 
his  visiting  the  capital.  Madame  de  Montpen- 
sier,  in  summoning  her  to  the  Hotel  de  Guise, 
had  given  her  no  information  of  the  object  for 
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which  she  was  called  thither ;  and  she  had 
obeyed  with  some  degree  of  alarm,  which  had 
not  been  decreased  by  an  apparent  inatten- 
tion and  want  of  courtesy  on  the  part  of  the 
Duchess,  evinced  by  leaving  her  for  nearly 
half  an  hour  unnoticed  in  the  vride  and  soli- 
tary chamber  to  which  she  had  been  ushered 
on  her  first  arrival.  Her  sensations,  therefore, 
on  beholding  St.  Real,  were  purely  those  of 
surprise  and  pleasure  ;  but  they  reached  the 
height  of  agitation. 

She  spoke  not ;  but,  as  the  last  %ht  that 
lingered  in  the  sky  shone  upon  her  beautiful 
countenance  through  the  open  window,  St. 
Real  beheld  the  warm  blood  rush  up  into  her 
cheek  and  forehead,  a  beaming  lustre  dance  in 
her  eyes,  and  a  bright  irrepressible  smile  play 
about  her  lips,  that  plainly  told  he  was  no  un- 
welcome visitor.  The  hand,  that  was  instantly 
extended  to  him,  he  took  in  his ;  and  he  thought 
it  no  treason  to  his  cousin  to  press  his  lips 
upon  it.  What  either  Eugenie  or  himself  first 
said  was  too  hurried  and  confused,  too  shape- 
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less  and  meaningless,  to  bear  the  writing  down 
in  mere  cold  words,  without  the  looks,  and  the 
gestures,  and  the  feelings,  that  at  the  time 
gave  life  and  soul  to  those  words  themselves. 
They  had  a  thousand  things  to  speak  of.  Since 
their  last  meeting  each  had  lost  a  father,  each 
had  lost  a  friend  ;  and  the  affection  that  either 
had  borne  to  the  dead  parent  of  the  other  was 
matter  of  deep  sympathy  and  feeling  between 
them.  All  their  thoughts,  their  sorrows,  their 
regrets,  were  in  common,  and  their  conversation, 
for  long,  was  one  of  those  deep,  touching,  art- 
less, unrestrained  communications  of  mutual 
ideas,  which — full  of  the  reciprocation  of  bright 
sentiments  —  more  than  aught  else  on  earth 
knit  heart  and  heart  together. 

At  length  St.  Real  remembered  that  he  was 
losing  moments  which  he  had  destined  for 
another  purpose ;  and  some  of  the  servants 
entering  to  light  the  lamps  and  sconces  in  the 
apartment,  at  once  showed  him  that  he  had 
no  time  to  lose,  and  gave  him  an  opportunity 
of  changing  the  topic.     As  soon  as  they  were 
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once  more  left  alone  lie  spoke  of  his  cousin,  the 
Count  d'Aubin,  and  approached,  without  di- 
rectly speaking  of  the  subject  of  his  pretensions, 
to  Mademoiselle  de  Menancourt. 

Eugenie  turned  as  pale  as  death,  and  then 
again  the  red  blood  mounted  to  her  cheek 
with  a  quick  vehement  blush :  she  too  felt  that 
there  was  an  infinity  to  be  said,  and  feared 
that  there  might  be  little  time  to  say  it.  There 
was  much  —  she  felt  there  was  much — ^'to  be 
staked  upon  the  conversation  of  the  next  few 
instants ;  and  she  determined  that,  whatever 
report  of  her  sentiments  St.  Real  mighY  bear 
his  cousin,  it  should  be  such  as  to  put  an  end 
for  ever  to  his  hopes  of  her  afiection. 

*^  And  would  you,  St.  Real,"  she  said,  "would 
you,  who  know  both  him  and  me  —  would  you 
press  me  to  fulfil  an  engagement,  in  making 
which  I  myself  bore  no  part,  and  which,  even 
on  the  side  of  my  father,  was,  as  far  as  I  can 
learn,  but  conditional ?  No,  St.  Real,  no! 
sooner  than  disobey  my  father's  commands,  I 
would  have   sacrificed  happiness,  perhaps  life 
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itself:  but  he  left  me  free,  and  pointedly,  witK 
his  last  breath,  bade  me,  in  the  difficult  circum- 
stances in  which  I  should  be  placed,  use  my 
own  judgment.  That  judgment  will  never 
lead  me  to  become  the  wife  of  one  who  can 
act  as  you  and  I  have  seen  Philip  of  Aubin 
behave." 

"  But,  believe  me,  Eugenie,"  replied  St. 
Real,  "  Philip  has  changed.  He  loves  you 
deeply,  sincerely ;  and  that  love  will  teach 
him  to  seek  your  happiness  by  gaining  your 
esteem." 

"  No,  no !  St.  Real,"  replied  Eugenie  with  a 
sigh,  "  no,  no  1  he  loves  nothing  but  himself. 
I  know  him  better  than  you  do,  St.  Real. 
While  I  thought  that  one  time  I  was  to  become 
his  wife,  I  strove  to  love  him  as  much  as  woman 
can  strive  to  direct  the  feelings  of  her  own 
heart.  In  striving  to  love  him,  I  strove  to 
know  him ;  and  thus  I  learned  all  the  baseness, 
all  the  selfishness,  of  his  character.  Forgive 
me^  St.  Real,  for  speaking  so  harshly :  you 
know  it  is  not  in  my  nature  to  speak  or  to  feel 
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thus,  except  in  a  case  where  all  my  happiness 
is  concerned  :  but  I  wish  you  to  understand  at 
once,  and  for  ever,  that  I  will  not  marry  Philip 
of  Aubin,  because  I  do  not  love  him." 

"  But  might  not  time,  and  assiduity,  and 
better  deeds,  teach  you  to  love  him  ?"  demanded 
St.  Real :  *^  for,  believe  me,  Eugenie,  there  are 
better  qualities  lie  slumbering  in  his  heart, 
which  a  great  object  might  awake  and  strengthen. 
Might  he  not  teach  you  to  love  him?" 

"  I  would  not  love  him  for  a  universe,"  re- 
plied Eugenie  ;  "for  the  woman  who  loves  him 
is  sure  to  be  miserable.  But  press  me  no 
more,  St.  Real,  press  me  no  more :  my  resolu- 
tion is  taken  —  my  mind  and  my  heart  are 
fixed.  I  do  not  love  Philip  of  Aubin — I 
never  have  loved  him  —  I  never  can  love  him  ; 
and,  sooner  than  become  his  wife,  I  would 
resign  all  that  I  have  on  earth  but  the  dowry 
of  a  nun;  quit  the  world,  and  seek  peace  in 
the  cloister." 

St.  Real  replied  but  by  a  sigh ;  and  although 
that  sigh  might  be  one  of  sorrow  for  the  dis- 
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appointment  of  his  cousin,  yet  it  called  up  in 
the  bosom  of  Eugenie  de  Menancourt  varied 
emotions,  that,  for  a  moment,  sent  another 
bright  flush  across  her  cheek,  which,  fading 
away  again,  left  her  as  pale  as  death.  Ere  the 
soft  natural  hue  had  returned,  and  ere  St.  Real 
had  time  to  separate  his  mingled  feelings  from 
each  other,  and  give  to  those  he  thought  it 
right  to  express  a  tangible  form  in  language, 
the  door  opened,  and  Madame  de  Montpensier 
appeared  alone. 

Strange  is  it  to  say,  but  no  less  true,  that 
though  Eugenie  de  Menancourt  and  Huon  de 
St.  Real  had  both  longed  for  such  a  moment 
of  calm  and  unobserved  communion,  the  ap- 
proach of  a  third  person  was,  at  that  moment, 
a  relief  to  both.  Nor  was  the  manner  of  Ma- 
dame de  Montpensier  at  all  calculated  to  lessen 
that  sensation:  it  was  the  same  which  she 
had  assumed  in  the  morning  towards  St.  Real, 
and  which  she  had  found  succeed  so  well, 
that  she  determined  not  to  abandon  it  till  he 
had   quitted   Paris.     She  was,   perhaps,    even 
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calmer  and  more  tranquil  in  her  demeanour 
now  than  she  had  appeared  before :  for  read- 
ing, with  deep  knowledge,  the  secrets  of  the 
human  heart,  she  knew  that  such  a  demeanour 
was  best  in  harmony  with  the  feelings  which 
she  wished  St.  Real  and  Eugenie  to  experience 
towards  each  other.  Approaching,  then,  slowly 
and  tranquilly,  she  welcomed  Mademoiselle  de 
Menancourt  cordially,  and  then  proceeded  to 
speak  of  various  indifferent  subjects  with  wit 
and  grace,  but  with  very  tempered  gaiety, 
until  the  appearance  of  the  Duchess  of  Guise, 
and  then  of  the  Duke  of  Mayenne,  gave  a 
different  turn  to  the  conversation.  Supper 
was  almost  immediately  announced;  and,  during 
the  meal,  all  passed  in  the  same  calm  tone. 
Eugenie,  for  the  first  time  in  her  life,  thought 
Madame  de  Montpensier  as  fascinating  in 
manners  as  she  was  generally  reported  to  be ; 
and  although  she  could  not  help  feeling,  with 
a  degree  of  discomfort,  that  the  eyes  of  the 
princess  were  frequently  upon  her  with  an 
inquiring,  or  rather  investigating,  glance,  yet 
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the  minutes  went  by  more  pleasantly  than  any 
she  had  known  for  many  months.  St.  Real, 
too,  felt  the  time  brief  and  sweet ;  but,  arguing 
from  the  costly  apparel  of  the  Duchess  and  her 
sister,  that  they  were  either  going  forth  to 
figure  on  some  more  splendid  scene,  or  were 
about  to  receive  other  guests  at  home,  he 
judged  that  the  moments  allowed  to  such  con- 
versation as  he  then  enjoyed  would  be  but  few; 
and  he  tormented  himself  by  remembering  a 
thousand  things  he  wished  to  say  to  Made- 
moiselle de  Menancourt,  which  he  had  forgotten 
at  the  only  time  when  they  could  have  been 
said. 

At  length  the  party  rose ;  and,  if  the  sound 
of  rolling  wheels,  and  shouting  attendants,  and 
trampling  horses,  augured  true,  the  members 
of  the  house  of  Guise  were  even  somewhat  late 
in  preparing  to  receive  the  noble  guests  who 
were  invited  that  night  to  meet  together  in 
gaiety  and  splendour,  though  the  morning  had 
passed  with  many  in  strife  and  bloodshed,  and 
though  iron  war  was  thundering  with  his  can- 
non at  the  gates. 
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On  the  first  signal  of  their  design  to  quit 
the  supper  table,  the  attendants,  who  stood 
round,  threw  open  the  doors  of  the  hall,  and 
Madame  de  Montpensier,  taking  Eugenie  by 
the  hand,  led  the  way  into  another  chamber, 
which  was  already  brilliantly  lighted,  and  evi- 
dently prepared  for  some  occasion  of  splendour, 
but  into  which,  as  yet,  no  one  had  been  ad- 
mitted. Passing  through  that  and  several 
rooms  beyond,  they  at  length  approached  a 
saloon,  the  door  of  which  was  open,  and  from 
which  proceeded  the  busy  hum  of  many  voices  ; 
while  various  figures  were  seen  passing  to  and 
fro  across  the  aperture  of  the  doorway,  like  the 
painted  shadows  cast  by  a  phantasmagoria. 
Some  of  those  guests,  however,  who  watch  for 
great  men's  steps,  and  observe  their  looks,  soon 
perceived  the  approach  of  the  family  of  Guise ; 
and  the  words,  "  The  Duke,  the  Duke !  His 
Highness  the  Lieutenant-General !"  pronounced 
by  several  voices  within,  created,  for  the  mo- 
ment, a  brief  bustle  among  the  guests,  and 
then  the  silence  of  expectation,  till  the  party 
entered  the  room. 
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The  number  already  assembled  might  amount 
to  nearly  fifty,  of  whom  the  greater  proportion 
were  officers  and  soldiers,  either  personally 
attendant  upon  the  Duke  of  Mayenne,  or  eager 
to  pay  court  to  him  whose  fortunes  were  for 
the  time  in  the  ascendant.  To  them  govern- 
ments, commands,  and  the  many  military  em- 
ployments which  gave  profuse  opportunity  of 
squeezing  a  divided  people,  were  attractions 
towards  one  at  whose  disposition  were  all  the 
good  things  of  at  least  one  half  the  empire. 
The  rest  of  the  party  who  occupied  the  saloon 
were  made  up  of  the  lower  classes  of  the  French 
nobility,  male  and  female,  principally  the  no- 
blesse de  la  robe  J  with  their  wives  and  daughters, 
who,  with  the  same  views,  though  directed  in  a 
different  line,  sought  to  be  amongst  the  first  at 
the  Hotel  de  Guise. 

Not  long  after,  however,  another  class  began 
to  arrive,  who,  wilKng  to  associate  with  Ma- 
yenne, to  partake  of  the  influence  of  his  good 
fortune,  to  share  what  he  chose  to  delegate 
pf  his  power,  and  to  obtain  for  their  younger 
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children  the  various  benefices  in  his  gift, 
were  yet  desirous  to  distinguish  themselves 
from  even  the  democracy  of  their  own  order, 
by  making  the  hour  of  their  visit  somewhat 
later,  that  they  might  not  be  confounded  in 
the  first  rush  of  the  subservient  crowd.  Last 
of  all,  as  if  in  mockery  of  the  pride  of  their 
immediate  predecessors,  came  the  fops,  the  cox- 
combs, the  witlings,  the  debauchees  of  Paris, 
heedless  of  aE  interests  but  the  dear  first  all- 
absorbing  interest  of  their  own  vanity,  and 
ready  to  laugh  or  sneer  at  every  thing  and 
every  body  from  the  great  Duke  himself,  down 
to  the  last  new  made  'procureur^  who  claimed  a 
right  to  bear  arms  and  call  himself  gentil- 
homme. 

On  his  arrival  in  the  hall,  the  Duke  advanced 
and  bowed  round  him  with  the  dignity,  and 
perhaps  with  a  little  more  than  the  pride,  of  a 
legitimate  monarch.  Though  his  eye  had  not 
much  of  the  fire  and  energy  which  characterised 
that  of  his  father  and  his  brother,  it  was  suf- 
ficiently quick  and  marking  to  observe  in  the 
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room  all  those  who  are  likely  to  be  serviceable, 
either  individually  to  himself,  or,  more  generally, 
to  the  state ;  and  to  each  of  these  he  took  care 
to  address  some  word  of  more  particular  favour 
and  encouragement.  Some  he  passed  with  a 
mere  inclination  of  the  head ;  some  he  noticed 
not  at  all.  Madame  de  Montpensier,  however, 
though  in  her  heart  prouder  than  her  brother, 
was  one  of  those — of  those  few  persons — capable 
of  feeling  the  master  passions  of  human  nature 
in  all  the  terrible  energy  in  which  they  can 
display  themselves.  Hatred,  revenge,  and  am- 
bition were,  for  the  time,  predominant  in  her 
heart :  and  these  are  idols  to  which,  as  to 
the  Moloch  of  the  Ammonites,  pride  will  even 
sacrifice  its  children.  Knowing  and  feeling 
that  the  meanest  man  present  might  accelerate 
or  retard  the  objects  of  her  desire,  casting  aside 
all  her  natural  vanity,  and  all  the  haughtiness 
of  her  race,  Madame  de  Montpensier  mingled 
with  the  crowd,  and  —  while  her  languishing 
sister,  the  Duchess  of  Guise,  sat  coquetting 
with  her  ovm  particular  admirers  —  she  spoke 
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with  every  one,  smiled  upon  every  one,  and  left 
each  with  increased  prepossession  in  her  favour, 
and  renewed  attachment  to  her  cause. 

As  the  crowd  increased,  and  the  rooms  be- 
came full,  the  party  separated  into  groups, 
classing  themselves  by  the  various  standards  of 
rank,  opinions,  wit,  or  tastes.  For  all,  amuse- 
ment was  provided  in  case  conversation  should 
not  be  sufficient  to  fill  up  the  time ;  and  many 
took  advantage  of  such  arrangements  to  favour 
or  to  conceal  the  purposes  and  the  views  with 
which  each  came  thither  more  or  less  preoccu- 
pied. In  one  chamber  the  dice  rolled  upon 
the  board,  while  one  of  the  most  vehement 
players  was  every  now  and  then  seen  to  hold 
a  brief  conversation  vdth  various  persons  who 
came  and  went  in  the  room.  At  other  tables 
again,  those  flat,  dull  pieces  of  mischievous 
pasteboard  called  cards  were  dealt  and  played 
in  solemn  silence,  except  when  some  biting 
jest,  or  well-directed  and  premeditated  sneer, 
found  a  hook  to  hang  itself  upon,  even  in  so 
insignificant  a  thing  as  the  foolish  names  as- 
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signed  to  different  cards.  Then,  again,  in  a  vast 
and  brilliant  hall  beyond,  music,  of  the  sweetest 
kind,  hung  upon  the  air ;  while  the  dance  offered 
its  protection  to  every  sort  of  scheming,  from 
the  soft  business  of  innocent  love,  to  foul  in- 
trigue and  tortuous  policy. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this,  St.  Real,  in  the 
simplicity  of  his  heart,  saw  nothing  but  very 
innocent  amusement.  Eugenie  refused  to  take 
a  part  in  the  dance  ;  and,  how  or  why  he  knew 
not,  St.  Real  found  himself  generally  by  her 
side.  Such  a  scene,  of  all  others  on  the 
earth,  affords  the  greatest  opportunity  of  pri- 
vate communication ;  but,  if  the  thoug  ts,  the 
wishes,  and  the  purposes  of  the  speakers  be 
not  intimately  known  to  each  other,  it  may 
become  the  most  dangerous  place  for  such 
communion  also.  The  half-spoken  sentence  is 
so  often  interrupted  at  the  very  point  where 
it  is  the  most  interesting,  and  where  it  the 
most  needs  explanation —  so  much  must  be 
said  in  haste,  or  not  said  at  all  —  so  much  must 
be  left  to  fancy — so  great  is  the  treasure  turned 
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over  to  imagination  —  that  he  who  plays  with 
hearts  should  be  very  sure  of  his  game  before 
he  ventures  boldly  in  such  a  scene  as  that. 
St.  Real  and  Eugenie  de  Menancourt  conversed, 
at  first,  upon  subjects  of  e very-day  import  and 
of  general  reference ;  but  there  were  between 
them  so  many  stores  of  private  feeling  and 
thought,  that,  upon  whatever  topic  they  began, 
the  conversation  soon  flowed  back  to  matters 
in  regard  to  which  their  own  hearts  were  in 
unison  respecting  either  the  past  or  the  pre- 
sent. They  found  it  vain  to  struggle  against 
the  stream  of  sympathies  that  either  sooner 
or  later  drew  their  communion  apart  from  the 
things  that  surrounded  them ;  and,  as  the  even- 
ing went  on,  they  more  and  more  gave  way 
to  what  they  felt ;  endeavouring,  indeed,  to 
avoid  speaking  of  their  own  sentiments  in  an 
indi\idual  manner,  but  still  only  covering  their 
personal  feelings  under  a  tlun  veil  of  general 
observations.  This  veil,  too,  was  so  often  rent 
by  accidental  interruptions,  —  the  termination 
of  a  phrase  which  was  intended  to  give  it  its 
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general  character,  so  often  remained  unspoken, 
that  every  minute,  as  it  flew,  left  the  hearts  of 
Eugenie  de  Menancourt  and  Huon  de  St.  Real 
with  deeper  and  more  agitating  feelings  than 
either  of  them  had  ever  felt  before  :  and  yet, 
like  all  other  people  who  have  loved  where 
it  would  have  been  wiser  not,  they  were  un- 
conscious of  what  they  were  encouraging  in 
their  own  hearts.  Eugenie  was  agitated,  but 
was  not  alarmed.  St.  Real  was  delighted, 
but  only  fearful,  when  he  saw  the  eye  of  any 
one  marking  the  close  position  that  he  occu- 
pied by  Eugenie's  side,  lest  it  should  be  sup- 
posed that  he  was  making  love  to  her  who  had 
been  promised  to  his  cousin ;  but  he  never 
believed  —  he  never  even  dreamed — that  he  was 
making  love  —  that  he  was  winning  her  heart, 
and  yielding  his  own.  The  very  efforts  he  had 
made  that  very  night  in  favour  of  his  cousin 
were  sufficient  to  blind  him  entirely,  and  to 
lead  him,  like  a  general  deceived  by  his  guides, 
into  the  cunning  ambush  which  the  keen  archer 
Cupid  so  skilfully  lays  for  the  advanced  parties 
of  the  human  heart. 
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At  length,  towards  midnight, — that  enchant- 
ed hour,  when  all  the  powers  of  the  imagin- 
ation, the  fairies  of  the  microcosm  within  us, 
are  up  and  revelling  in  the  greenest  spots  of 
the  human  heart ;  —  at  length,  towards  mid- 
night, when  music,  and  conversation,  and  gay 
sights,  and  happy  faces  all  around,  and  pleasant 
words,  and  the  bright  eyes  of  the  sweet  and 
beautiful,  had  left  St.  Real's  fancy  as  excited 
as  ever  was  lacchus*  self  by  the  juice  of  the 
Achaian  vine,  Madame  de  Montpensier  stood 
by  his  side  ;  and,  laying  the  jewelled  forefinger 
of  her  right  hand  upon  his  arm,  called  his 
attention  while  she  said,  "  I  have  a  message  to 
give  Monsieur  de  St.  Real  from  my  brother, 
who  cannot  detach  himself  from  that  group  to 
speak  with  you  in  person,  and  who  fears  that 
you  may  be  absent  to-morrow,  ere  he  can  see 
you.     I  will  not  detain  you  one  instant." 

St.  Real  obeyed  the  summons  at  once,  giving 

but  one  look,  as  he  turned  to  follow  Madame  de 

Montpensier,  towards  Eugenie  de  Menancourt, 

and  another  towards  a  young  cavalier,  who  has- 
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tened  to  fill  up  the  place  he  abandoned  at  her 
side.  The  Duchess  also  gave  a  glance  to  each, 
and  a  third  to  St.  Real ;  and  then,  with  a  smile, 
led  the  way  across  the  ball-room,  and  through 
two  or  three  chambers  beyond,  to  the  utmost 
verge  of  the  long  suite  of  apartments,  which 
was  that  night  thrown  open  to  the  public. 

There,  looking  round  her  to  see  that  she  was 
unobserved,  she  paused,  and  turned  towards  the 
young  cavalier.  "  Monsieur  de  St.  Real,"  she 
said,  in  a  calm,  sweet,  but  impressive  tone,  "when 
you  came  to  Paris,  you  came  undecided  whether 
to  join  the  friends  and  supporters  of  the 
Catholic  faith,  or  its  enemies.  I  think  that  you 
have  seen  enough  of  us  now  to  judge  and  to 
decide ;  and  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  of 
what  your  decision  will  be ;  nay,  what  it  is ! 
But,  setting  all  that  apart,  I  have  an  offer  to 
make  you,  which  the  noblest  amongst  all  yon 
glittering  throng  would  give  his  right  hand  to 
hear  addressed  to  himself.  Mark  me.  Monsieur 
de  St.  Real !  A  woman's  eyes  are  keen :  —  you 
jlove  Mademoiselle  de  Menancourt !     Nay,  stop 
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me  not ;  but  hear !  Eugenie  de  Menancourt 
loves  you !  I,  in  the  name  of  the  Lieutenant- 
General  of  the  kingdom,  offer  you  her  hand. 
Take  it,  and  be  happy!  Spare  my  brother  a 
world  of  anxiety  and  difficulty  on  her  account ; 
spare  her  the  pain  of  importunity ;  relieve  her 
from  the  helpless  exposure  of  her  present  situ- 
ation ;  and  make  the  loveliest  creature  of  all 
France  happy,  in  the  protection  of  him  she 
loves!" 

Pausing  for  a  moment,  she  gave  one  glance 
at  the  countenance  of  her  auditor,  and  then 
added,  "  Say  not  a  word  to-night !  but  break- 
fast with  me  tete-a-tete  to-morrow,  when  all 
difficulties  and  obstacles  shall  be  removed  for 
ever!"  She  turned  away,  and  left  St.  Real 
standing  alone  in  the  room,  feeling  that  the 
casket  of  his  heart  was  opened  to  his  own 
sight,  and  its  deepest  secrets  displayed,  never 
to  be  concealed  again  by  any  of  the  thin  and 
glistening  veils  with  which  human  weakness 
cloaks  itself  so  effectually  against  the  purblind 
eyes  of  self-examination.  He  cast  himself  into 
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a  seat,  and  for  some  minutes  remained  in  bitter 
commune  with  his  own  heart,  while  the  music 
and  the  dancing,  and  the  gay  society  of  the 
capital,  were  as  unmarked  as  if  they  had  not 
existed.  Then  remembering,  painfully,  that  his 
demeanour  had  been  already  but  too  accurately 
watched,  he  rose,  and,  with  a  flushed  cheek  and 
contracted  brow,  returned  to  the  chief  saloon. 
As  he  approached  Eugenie  de  Menancourt, 
however,  he  perceived  that  she  was  preparing 
to  depart  with  a  lady  of  high  rank  and  ad- 
vanced years,  under  whose  especial  care  Ma- 
dame de  Montpensier  had  placed  her.  Eugenie 
paused  as  he  came  near.  The  crowd  of  gay 
gallants,  who  were  pressing  forward  with  the 
formal  courtesy  of  the  day  to  ofler  their  ser- 
vices in  conductirg  her  to  the  carriage,  drew 
back  as  he  approached,  as  if  already  warned 
of  the  purposes  of  Mayenne  in  regard  to  the 
rich  heiress.  St.  Real  felt  what  was  expected 
of  him,  and  at  once  offered  his  hand ;  but  it 
was  with  an  air  of  restraint  and  absence  that 
instantly  caught  the  eye   of  her  to  whom  he 
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spoke.  She  gave  her  hand,  and  followed  in 
silence  as  he  led  her  through  the  rooms  ;  but, 
as  a  turn  on  the  staircase  left  them  for  a  mo- 
ment alone,  her  anxiety  prevailed,  and,  with 
an  unsteady  voice,  she  said,  "  You  seem  sud- 
denly unhappy,  Monsieur  de  St.  Real :  has 
any  thing  occurred  to  pain  you  ? " 

St.  Real  was  not  a  good  dissembler;  and 
Eugenie  had  not  dissembled.  He  heard  in  the 
soft,  scarce  audible,  tone  —  he  felt  in  the  trem- 
bling of  the  hand  that  lay  in  his — he  saw  in  the 
soft  and  swimming  eyes  that  looked  on  him  — 
the  truth  of  one  part  of  what  the  Princess  had 
said;  and  in  his  own  heart  he  felt  but  too 
strongly  the  truth  of  all  the  rest.  St.  Real  was 
not  a  good  dissembler  ;  and  all  he  could  reply 
was,  **  Oh,  Eugenie  !" — but  it  was  enough. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

St.  Real  entered  not  again  the  lighted  halls  in 
which  the  leaders  and  partisans  of  the  League 
were  assembled ;  but  he  paused  for  a  moment 
in  the  open  air,  after  the  carriage  which  bore 
Eugenie  de  Menancourt  towards  her  solitary- 
home  had  driven  out  of  the  court-yard  and 
passed  away  down  the  echoing  streets.  A 
momentary  burst  of  artillery  and  small  arms 
came,  borne  upon  the  wind,  from  a  distance,  as 
the  indefatigable  Henry  of  Navarre  roused  the 
Parisian  Garrisons  with  an  alerfe  from  the  side 
of  Meudon :  but  the  mind  of  St.  Real  was 
too  deeply  busied  with  other  thoughts  for  the 
thunder  of  the  cannon  to  awake  in  his  heart 
the  marshal  and  chivalrous  spirit  that  lay 
within.  The  discovery  which  he  had  made  of 
his  own  feehngs  was,  in  every  respect,  painful ; 
and  the  insight  which  he  had  gained  into  those 
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of  Eugenie  de  Menancourt  herself  —  although 
there  is  ever  a  sweet  and  soothing  balm  in  the 
consciousness  of  being  loved  —  v^^as  hardly  less 
bitter.  The  idea  of  entering  into  rivalry  with 
his  cousin  —  of  attempting  to  deprive  one  who 
confided  in  him  of  the  hand  of  his  promised 
bride  ;  —  the  idea  of  seeking,  or  even  receiving, 
happiness  himself  at  the  expense  of  that  of 
Philip  of  Aubin,  found  not  harbour  in  the  bosom 
of  St.  Real  for  one  single  moment.  Deeply 
and  severely  did  he  blame  himself  for  having  suf- 
fered such  feelings  to  grow  up  in  his  heart  as  the 
occurrences  of  that  night  had  discovered  to  his 
own  sight ;  and  still  more  bitterly  did  he  reproacli 
himself  for  having  allowed  his  feelings  to  carry 
him  away  as  they  had  lately  done.  Even  the 
degree  of  regard  vdth  which  he  saw  that 
Eugenie  de  Menancourt  looked  upon  him  was 
an  additional  reproach  ;  for  he  well  knew  that 
that  regard  could  not  have  been  obtained 
vdthout  conduct  on  his  own  part  which,  how- 
ever involuntary,  he  looked  upon  as  a  betrayal 
of  his  cousin's  confidence. 
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St.  Real  was  not  a  man,  however,  to  waste 
upon  fruitless  regrets  those  powers  of  mind 
which  should  be  employed  in  forming  and 
executing  noble  resolutions.  He  grieved  bit- 
terly for  what  was  past,  but  he  grieved  only 
vdth  the  purpose  of  shaping  his  conduct  diiFer- 
ently  for  the  future ;  and,  as  he  turned  again 
to  enter  the  Hotel  de  Guise,  it  was  vnth  the 
full  determination  of  never  seeing  Eugenie  de 
Menancourt  again,  till  the  fate  of  Philip  of 
Aubin,  as  far  as  it  was  connected  with  hers, 
was  fixed  beyond  all  recal. 

This  resolution  was  joined  with  another, 
which  rendered  the  first  not  difficult  to  exe- 
cute. With  all  her  art,  with  all  her  skill,  with 
all  her  knowledge  of  human  character,  and  with 
all  her  insight  into  that  of  St.  Real,  Madame 
de  Montpensier  had  overreached  herself.  She 
had  been  able  to  comprehend  and  appreciate 
the  simplicity  and  purity  with  which  he  was 
attached  to  Eugenie  de  Menancourt,  without 
perceiving  the  nature  of  his  own  feelings  ;  but 
the   quality   of    her  own   mind  prevented  her 
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from  comprehending  the  deep  firmness  of  prin- 
ciple which  existed  in  his  heart,  and  from  fore- 
seeing the  means  that  principle  would  take  to 
combat  love  as  soon  as  ever  the  progress 
of  the  insidious  enemy  was  discovered.  The 
proposal  that  she  had  made  to  him  had  pro- 
duced upon  the  mind  of  St.  Real  an  effect  the 
most  directly  opposite  to  that  she  had  intended 
which  it  is  possible  to  conceive.  The  character 
of  the  Duke  of  Mayenne,  St.  Real  could  not 
but  esteem ;  there  was  a  dignity,  a  generosity, 
a  frankness  about  it,  which,  together  with  his 
splendid  talents,  commanded  no  small  admira- 
tion ;  and,  had  St.  Real  been  convinced  that 
his  opposition  to  his  King,  that  his  bold  rebel- 
lion, that  even  his  connection  with  a  party, 
factious,  turbulent,  and  depraved,  originated  in 
motives  of  patriotism  and  virtue,  his  views  of 
the  League  might  have  been  modified  by  his 
opinion  of  the  leader,  and  his  ultimate  conduct 
determined  by  the  judgment  he  might  form  in 
regard  to  whether  that  leader's  efforts  would, 
or  would  not,  be  ultimately  beneficial  to  his 
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country.  In  the  course  of  that  night,  however, 
he  had  heard  and  seen  enough  to  convince  him 
that  the  passion  of  Mayenne  was  ambition, 
and  that  his  object  was  his  own  aggrandise- 
ment; and  the  only  hold,  therefore,  that  the 
League  couJd  have  had  upon  St.  Real  would 
have  been  virtue,  honour,  and  patriotism,  in 
the  whole,  considered  as  a  party. 

The  question,  therefore,  with  the  young 
Marquis  had  now  become,  whether  the  League 
did,  or  did  not,  possess  such  qualities.  At  the 
Jacobins,  on  the  preceding  night,  however,  he 
had  witnessed  the  means  employed  by  those 
who  were  considered  the  holiest  men  amongst 
them  to  obtain  ends  which  he  could  not  doubt 
were  treacherous  and  bloody :  that  very  night 
it  had  been  calmly  proposed  to  him,  as  a  bribe 
to  attach  him  to  the  party  of  the  League,  to 
betray  his  cousin's  confidence,  and  to  gratify 
his  own  passions  at  the  expense  of  his  honour 
and  integrity.  In  his  examination  of  the  city 
during  the  day,  he  had  seen  the  high  and  the 
noble    demeaning   themselves    to   court  popu- 
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larity  "by  fawning  on  persons  they  despised, — ■ 
an  irrefragable  proof  that  their  own  designs 
were  base ;  he  had  seen  the  good  and  the  just 
in  the  filthy  and  unsparing  hands  of  villains 
and  plunderers ;  and  he  had  seen  those  who 
professed  to  be  the  ministers  of  a  God  of 
peace  armed  for  the  promotion  of  a  civil  war 
and  the  bloodshed  of  their  fellow-creatures  ! 

What,  then,  could  be  the  result,  he  asked 
himself,  when  a  leader,  whose  principle  was 
ambition,  took  upon  him  to  guide  a  fierce  and 
lawless  multitude,  composed  of  nobles  whose 
motive  was  selfishness,  of  priests  whose  spirit 
was  fanaticism,  and  of  a  rabble  whose  objects 
were  licentiousness,  bloodshed,  and  plunder  ? 
The  answer  was  not  difiicult ;  and,  as  he  turned 
and  mounted  the  staircase,  amidst  the  crowd 
of  lacqueys  and  attendants  who  stared  at  his 
thoughtful  and  abstracted  demeanour  without 
his  noticing  their  presence,  he  determined  to 
proceed  to  the  royal  camp  as  early  as  might  be 
on  the  following  morning,  doubting  not  that, 
whatever  might  be  the  vices  and  the  follies  it 
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presented  to  his  sight,  he  should  there  find  the 
path  which  led  to  his  country's  welfare,  and,  he 
trusted,  also  to  his  own  peace  of  mind. 

Passing  the  doors  of  the  saloons,  he  proceeded 
to  that  part  of  the  house  in  which  was  situated 
the  apartments  that  had  been  assigned  to  him ; 
and,  sending  for  his  master  of  the  horse,  a 
common  officer,  at  that  time,  in  the  houses  of 
the  principal  French  nobility,  he  directed  him 
to  have  every  thing  prepared  to  quit  Paris  by 
daybreak  on  the  following  morning.  The  earli- 
ness  of  the  hour  which  he  thus  appointed  was 
not  dictated  by  any  apprehension  that  Mayenne 
would  endeavour  to  impede  his  departure  ;  but, 
his  resolution  being  taken,  and  his  opinion  fixed 
by  the  most  favourable  view  that  could  be 
afforded  him  of  the  party  of  the  League  itself, 
he  wished  to  avoid,  as  far  as  possible,  any  thing 
like  solicitation;  and  he  likewise  desired  neither 
to  explain  his  feelings,  nor  reason  upon  his 
motives,  in  the  conduct  he  was  about  to  pursue 
regarding  Eugenie  de  Menancourt. 

His  sensations,  indeed,  upon  the  subject  were 
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so  painful  in  themselves,  that  St.  Real  did  not 
wish  either  to  speak  of  or  to  dweU  upon  them. 
Arguing,  with  the  usual  simplicity  of  his  nature, 
that,  where  our  wishes  and  our  duties  are  at  va- 
riance, it  is  better  to  employ  our  thoughts  in 
performing  the  duties,  than  to  give  them  up  to 
the  hard  task  of  combating  the  wishes,  —  in 
which  combat  they  are  but  too  often  defeated, — 
he  prepared  to  occupy  all  the  energies  of  his 
mind  in  the  attempt  to  serve  his  country,  and 
to  benefit  to  the  utmost  of  his  power  the  party 
he  had  determined  to  espouse,  leaving  his  cousin 
to  pursue  his  suit  towards  Eugenie  de  Menan- 
court  as  best  he  might,  but  endeavouring  to 
serve  him  therein  by  pointing  his  efforts  to 
nobler  objects  than  had  hitherto  employed  them, 
and  by  taking  care  that  all  he  did  should  be 
placed  in  a  fairer  light  than  that  in  which  the 
levity  and  somewhat  vain  indifference  of  Aubin 
had  hitherto  permitted  his  own  actions  to 
appear. 

Poor  St.  Real,  however,  did  not  know  how 
hard  is  the  task — how  painful,  how  continual  is 
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the  struggle,  to  turn  the  thoughts  of  n.  feeling 
and  affectionate  heart  from  the  objects  of  its 
first  attachment,  and  to  occupy,  even  in  the 
busiest  scenes  and  most  stirring  actions  wherein 
other  men  find  employment  for  their  whole  soul, 
a  mind  to  which  love  has  given  its  direction 
elsewhere.  His  first  experience  of  what  he  was 
but  too  long  to  undergo,  was  made  when  he 
lay  down  to  rest,  on  the  night  of  which  we 
have  just  spoken.  He  thought  to  sleep,  to 
taste  the  same  refreshing,  undisturbed  slumbers, 
which  were  so  rarely  absent  from  his  pillow; 
but,  alas !  alas !  how  changed  were  all  his  sen- 
sations. The  burning  thirst  for  thoughts  to 
which  he  would  not  give  way —  the  consciousness 
that  he  was  resigning  for  ever  that  which  would 
have  made  his  happiness  through  life — anxieties, 
which  he  dared  not  probe,  regarding  the  hap- 
piness of  her  he  loved — self-reproaches,  slight, 
indeed,  but  bitter,  because  they  were  the  first 
he  had  ever  had  occasion  to  address  to  his  own 
heart  —  and  doubts  respecting  the  conduct  and 
vows  of  his  cousin,  which  he  now  saw  with  eyes 
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sharpened  by  love — all  planted  his  pillow  thick 
with  thorns  ;  and  he  tossed  in  feverish  restless- 
ness upon  his  uneasy  couch,  while  slumber  and 
all  its  wholesome  balms  were  far  away. 

The  sounds  of  music  and  of  laughing,  which 
to  his  saddened  heart  rang  like  the  revelry 
of  fiends,  came  in  bursts  up  to  his  windows ; 
and  the  roll  of  carriages,  the  trampling  of 
horses,  the  shouts  of  torch-bearers,  and  the  mur- 
muring hum  of  a  thousand  less  vociferous 
tongues,  poured  irritating  upon  his  ear,  and  set 
sleep  at  defiance.  Gradually,  however,  those 
sounds  died  away,  and  that  space  of  time  which 
the  citizens  of  the  masterless  metropolis  called  a 
day,  and  set  apart  for  the  transaction  of  a  cer- 
tain portion  of  intrigue  and  faction,  levity,  sen- 
suality, and  bloodshed,  came  to  an  end.  The  bell 
of  the  neighbouring  church,  unheard  during 
many  an  hour  of  turbulence  and  noise,  struck 
two,  and  the  whole  world  around  sank  into 
silence,  if  not  into  repose.  Still,  however,  sleep 
came  not  to  the  eyes  of  St.  Real ;  and  he  lay 
and  counted  the  moments  till  a  new  class  of 
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sounds  began  to  be  heard,  announcing  that  the 
sons  of  toil  were  up  and  busy  in  the  task  of 
preparing  hixuries  for  the  sons  of  idleness  and 
dissipation.  At  length,  a  faint  rosy  light  was 
seen  to  glimmer  through  the  open  window,  the 
indistinct  forms  of  the  massive  furniture  began 
to  stand  out  from  the  gray  darkness,  and  St. 
Real  started  up  more  weary  and  fatigued  with 
that  one  night  of  restless  anxiety  than  he 
would  have  felt  after  weeks  of  watching  in  the 
tented  field. 

The  first  task,  after  dressing  himself,  was  to 
sit  down,  and,  with  the  writing  materials  that 
stood  at  hand,  to  indite  a  brief  note  to  the  Duke 
of  Mayenne,  apologising  for  not  waiting  to 
make  a  more  formal  leave-taking.  He  did  not, 
it  is  true,  announce  in  distinct  terms  his  deter- 
mination of  joining  his  arms  to  the  other  sup- 
porters of  the  royal  cause,  because  he  felt  that 
it  was  within  the  bounds  of  possibility  that 
circumstances  might  yet  change  his  purpose ; 
though,  as  he  left  the  matter  still  open,  he 
thought  that  bad  must  be  the  scene  presented 
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by  the  camp  of  the  Henrys  indeed,  if  it  could 
make  him  prefer  the  craft,  the  treachery,  and 
the  baseness  he  had  beheld  in  Paris,  In  this 
respect,  while  expressing  his  high  opinion  of 
the  Duke  himself,  he  did  not  scruple  to  use 
language  and  to  display  sentiments  which  had 
already  brought  many  a  venerable  and  respected 
head  low,  amongst  the  factions  and  anarchy  of 
the  day;  and,  having  said  enough  to  show 
which  way  his  feelings  at  that  moment  led  him, 
he  descended  to  the  court,  and,  mounting  his 
horse,  which,  with  his  train,  stood  prepared  for 
departure,  he  bade  adieu  to  the  Hotel  de 
Guise. 

The  streets  of  Paris  now  presented  a  very 
different  scene  from  that  which  they  afforded 
in  either  the  full  life  of  the  risen  day,  or  in 
the  dregs  of  the  evening.  Few  were  the  per- 
sons to  be  seen  walking  slowly  along  in  the 
fresh,  clear,  unpolluted  light  of  the  early 
morning ;  and  the  long  irregular  perspective 
of  the  antique  streets  might  be  seen  unen- 
cumbered by  the  many  gaudy  vehicles  which 


obstructed  the  sight  at  a  later  hour.  As  St. 
Real  rode  on  towards  the  suburbs,  indeed,  one 
or  two  patrols  of  horse,  returning  from  their 
night  watch  beyond  the  walls,  passed  him  with 
tired  faces  and  soiled  arms  ;  but,  although  the 
numbers  that  composed  his  train  were  sufficient 
to  have  justified  some  inquiry,  yet  such  was 
the  confused  organisation  of  the  garrison  of 
Paris,  and  of  the  army  of  the  League  in  ge- 
neral, that  no  one  asked  his  errand,  and  he 
passed  on  uninterrupted  to  the  gates. 

Here,  however,  he  was  detained  for  some 
minutes,  while  the  drowsy  commander  of  the 
guard  examined  his  pass  and  safe-conduct ;  and 
some  suspicious  glances  were  given  to  the  ap- 
parel of  his  followers,  who  neither  wore  the 
black  cross,  nor  the  scarf  of  the  followers 
of  the  League.  At  the  end  of  about  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  however,  he  was  suffered  to  pro- 
ceed ;  and,  as  the  position  of  the  royal  armies 
was  not  distinctly  known  to  him,  he  directed 
his  course  towards  Meudon,  at  which  place  it 
was  certain  that  a  part,  at  least,  of  the  Hugue- 
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not  force  had  shown  itself  the  day  before. 
Greater  watchfuhiess  was  now  apparent  on  the 
part  of  the  League ;  and  St.  Real  was  chal^ 
lenged  and  stopped  five  or  six  times  within  half 
a  mile  of  the  gates  of  Paris.  At  length,  a 
wide  green  meadow  by  the  banks  of  the  Seine 
presented  itself;  and  at  the  angle  of  this  mea- 
dow and  the  road  stood  a  solitary  sentinel, 
covered  with  his  cuirass,  his  salad  or  iron  cap, 
and  steel  plates  to  defend  the  thighs.  In  one 
hand  he  carried  his  long  musket,  while  with  the 
other  he  held  his  coil  of  match,  smouldering 
slowly,  between  the  finger  and  thumb,  and  only 
requiring  to  be  blown  to  prepare  it  for  imme- 
diate action.  In  the  ground,  just  one  pace 
before  him,  was  planted  the  iron-shod  stake, 
which,  supporting  a  sort  of  two-pronged  fork, 
afforded  a  rest  for  his  long  and  unwieldy 
weapon  in  case  of  his  being  called  upon  to 
make  use  of  it  against  any  advancing  enemy. 
Painted  in  front  of  his  iron  cuirass  appeared 
the  black  cross  of  the  League  ;  and  there  could 
be  no  doubt  that  this  was  the  extreme  outpost 
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of  the  garrison  of  Paris.  It  would  seem,  how- 
ever, that  he  had  no  order  to  oppose  the  passage 
of  persons  coming  from  the  side  of  the  city  ; 
for,  although  he  gazed  attentively  at  the  young 
Marquis  and  his  party  as  they  passed,  he  asked 
no  questions ;  and  St.  Real  advanced  along  the 
road  skirting  the  meadow,  towards  an  exten- 
sive building  that  he  saw  at  the  distance  of  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  before  him,  and  which  bore 
every  sign  of  being,  what  it  really  was,  a  reli- 
gious house  belonging  to  some  order  of  friars. 

Scarcely  had  he  passed  half  the  distance 
between  the  sentinel  of  the  League  and  the 
gate  of  the  monastery,  when  a  considerable 
body  of  horsemen  drew  out  from  behind  some 
trees  at  the  farther  extremity  of  the  field,  and 
galloped  towards  the  travellers  with  their  lances 
down  in  somewhat  menacing  array.  St.  Real 
immediately  halted  his  men,  and  waited  calmly 
for  the  approach  of  the  strangers,  who  advanced 
at  full  speed  almost  till  the  parties  met,  without 
choosing  to  notice  the  peaceable  demeanom-  of 
the  young  lord  and  his  attendants.     The  mo- 
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ment  after,  however,  they  came  to  a  halt ;  and 
two  or  three,  riding  forward  before  the  rest,  de- 
manded '*  Qui  vive?"  apparently  not  half  satis- 
fied with  the  appearance  of  St.  Real  and  his 
attendants.  The  white  scarfs  borne  by  the 
leaders  of  this  impetuous  party  sufficiently  in- 
dicated to  what  army  they  belonged ;  and,  re- 
plying "  Five  le  Roi !""  St.  Real  produced  the 
pass  he  had  received  from  Henry  the  Third. 

"  No  game  for  us,  this  !"  exclaimed  he  who 
seemed  to  be  their  chief,  as  he  read  the  au- 
thentic letters  of  safe-conduct  placed  before  his 
eyes.  Good  faith.  Sir  Marquis  of  St.  Real, 
we  thought  that  Monsieur  de  Mayenne  had 
roused  himself  from  his  bed  full  four  hours  be- 
fore his  ordinary  time,  and  was  sending  out 
parties  to  take  us  by  surprise,  thinking  that  we 
were  as  laggard  and  sleepy-headed  as  himself. 
However,  we  will,  if  you  please,  form  your 
escort  to  the  next  post,  and  beyond  that  you 
will  find  your  way  easily  to  the  Eang." 

St.    Real    signified    his    assent,    and,    thus 
guarded,  proceeded  onward  towards  Meudon, 
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conversing,  as  he  went,  with  the  leaders  of  the 
Huguenot  party,  —  for  the  strangers  were  fol- 
lowers of  the  King  of  Navarre,  —  and  gaining 
from  them  some  knowledge  of  the  real  state 
and  position  of  the  royal  armies.  On  the  side 
of  the  two  Kings  he  found  a  much  greater 
degree  of  activity  and  military  caution ;  and, 
notwithstanding  the  presence  of  the  party  he 
had  first  encountered,  he  was  not  suffered  to 
pass  the  second  outpost  without  a  strict  ex- 
amination of  his  letters  of  safe-conduct,  and  was 
afterwards  escorted  from  post  to  post  by  a  small 
body  of  men-at-arms,  until  he  had  proceeded 
beyond  the  quarters  of  the  King  of  Navarre, 
and  had  fully  entered  those  of  Henry  the 
Third  of  France,  who  had  taken  up  his  abode, 
by  this  time,  at  St.  Cloud.  Here,  again,  the 
discipline  seemed  more  relaxed ;  and  St.  Real 
was  suffered  to  advance  without  any  further 
question,  till,  at  the  entrance  of  the  neat  little 
village  of  St.  Cloud,  he  perceived  a  group  of 
persons  gathered  together  round  the  door  of  a 
house,  from  which,   the  moment  after,  issued 


forth  his  cousin  the  Count  d'Aubin,  booted 
and  armed,  as  if  prepared  to  mount  a  horse  that 
was  held  ready  by  a  groom  before  the  house. 

'*  The  lost  one  found!"  exclaimed  D'Aubin, 
embracing  his  cousin  as  soon  as  they  met ;  "  the 
lost  one  found !  Why,  St.  Real,  I  had  even  now 
my  foot  in  the  stirrup  to  set  out  once  more  for 
Paris,  in  search  of  your  fair  person.  But  hovv- 
has  all  this  happened  ?  Let  me  hear  all ;  for 
you  have  had  to  do  with  the  shrewdest  heads  in 
France  ;  and  his  Highness  of  Mayenne,  with  his 
fair  sisters  of  Montpensier  and  Guise,  are  well 
worth  studying,  if  it  be  but  to  lay  out  a  map 
of  human  cunning,  in  order  to  find  our  way 
through  its  tortuous  roads  in  future." 

As  St.  Real  returned  the  warm  embrace  of 
his  cousin,  there  were  sensations  in  his  bosom 
that  he  had  never  felt  before.  It  was  not  that  any 
feeling  of  rivalry  had  diminished  his  aifection 
for  Philip  of  Aubin,  even  by  a  feather's  weight ; 
but  it  was  that,  notwithstanding  every  wish  to 
serve  his  cousin  and  promote  his  suit,  he  had 
unintentionally  cast  in  his  way  a  greater  obstacle 
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than  ever ;  and,  although  conscious  of  his  own 
virtue,  and  integrity,  he  felt  as  if  he  had 
wronged  him.  The  feelings  that  were  pre- 
dominant with  St.  Real  were  not,  as  with  the 
rest  of  mankind,  concealed  or  distorted  with 
laborious  care,  but  on  the  contrary  were  always 
the  first  to  find  utterance  ;  and  he  replied  at 
once,  "  Oh !  I  will  give  you  all  that  history 
hereafter  ;  but  I  have  somewhat  of  more  im- 
portance to  communicate."  Thus  saying,  he 
entered  the  house  with  his  cousin,  who  led 
the  way  to  some  apartments  apparently  ap- 
propriated to  himself,  and  demanded,  laughing, 
"  What  now,  Huon  ?  what  now  ?  You  rustic 
nobles  see  things  in  the  capital  with  magni- 
fying glasses,  and  think  many  matters  of  deep 
consequence,  which  to  us,  who  see  them  every 
day,  are,  of  course,  every-day  affairs." 

"  I  trust  you  may  think  as  lightly  of  it  as 
you  seem  to  expect,**  replied  St.  Real :  "  but 
the  matter  is  this : — Last  night  I  saw  Eugenie 
de  Menancourt." 

**  Ha  1"  exclaimed  D'Aubin,  instantly  roused 


to  attention;  *'  what  of  her  —  where  did  you 
see  her  ?  " 

^'  I  saw  her  at  the  Hotel  de  Guise,"  repKed 
St.  Real;  "  supped  with  her  there,  and  was 
near  her  afterwards,  at  the  great  entertainment 
given,  as  I  suppose,  to  the  partisans  of  the 
League." 

''  Indeed!"  explained  D'Aubin,  somewhat 
moodily;  **  and  what  saw  you  then? — wlio 
fluttered  round  her  ?  —  who  was  favoured  in 
their  suit  of  the  great  heiress  ?  —  to  which  of 
his  partisans  does  Mayenne  propose  to  give 
her  hand  ?  —  tell  me  all  you  saw !  '* 

"  I  saw  much,"  replied  St.  Real.  "  I  had 
an  opportunity  of  speaking  with  her  alone,  and 
was  near  her  the  whole  evening  ;  so  that " 

"  Ay !  doubtless,  doubtless  ! "  replied  his 
cousin;  ''  and  were  the  favoured  knight,  be- 
yond a  doubt ;  and,  probably,  sweet  Madame  de 
Montpensier  encouraged  your  suit,  and  Ma- 
yenne offered  you  her  hand,  if  you  would  join 
the  League " 

He  paused;  and  St.  Real,  somewhat  asto- 
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nished  at  the  accuracy  with  which  his  cousin— 
partly  in  the  random  venturing  of  passion  and 
ill  humour,  partly  from  a  shrewd  knowledge  of 
the  actors  in  the  great  drama  going  on  at  Paris 
—  hit  upon  the  facts  as  they  had  occurred,  was 
silent  for  some  moments  also ;  till,  seeing  im- 
patience flashing  up  in  his  cousin's  eye,  he  re- 
plied, "  You  are  right,  Philip ;  such  an  offer 
was  made  me  ! " 

"By  the  Lord!  I  thought  so !"  exclaimed 
D'Aubin.  *^  On  my  honour,  this  is  right 
merry  and  good  !  and  fair  Eugenie  de  Menan- 
court,  as  timid  as  a  young  fawn,  and  as  gentle 
as  a  turtle  dove,  may  do  more  good  service  to 
the  armies  of  the  League  than  a  whole  regi- 
ment of  reitres,  or  half  a  dozen  hot  nobles  of 
Provence  !  Why,  the  devil  incarnate  seize  upon 
the  man !  he  offered  her  to  me  in  the  morning, 
if  I  would  join  the  League,  and  to  you  in  the 
evening  on  the  same  conditions ;  and  now, 
doubtless,  Huon,  if  you  choose  to  turn  your 
horses'  heads  back  to  Paris,  and  call  in  your 
troops  from  Senlis,  put  on  a  black  scarf,  and 
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sign  the  blessed  union,  you  may  to-morrow 
have  the  hand  of  the  sweet  heiress  of  Maine, 
and  become  a  distinguished  leader  of  the  hy- 
pocritical League.  —  Ha !  what  say  you  to 
violating  your  cousin's  confidence,  and  gallantly 
carrying  away  his  promised  bride?  On  my 
honour  and  soul,  it  were  a  worthy  commence- 
ment, and  would  rank  you  high  amongst  us 
libertines  of  the  court  and  the  capital." 

^'  You  are  angry,  Philip,"  replied  St.  Real, 
calmly,  though  somewhat  sorrowfully;  *'you  are 
angry,  Philip,  and  without  cause.  Such  is  not 
the  commencement  that  I  intend  to  make,  nor 
has  it  ever  entered  into  my  thoughts  to  do  so." 

"But  what  said  Eugenie?"  interrupted 
D'Aubin,  fixing  his  keen  eyes  upon  him ; 
"  what  said  Eugenie  to  all  this  fine  arrange- 
ment ?     Doubtless  it  pleased  her  well ! " 

*^  She  said  nothing  to  it,"  replied  St.  Real, 
"  because  she  never  heard  it ;  and,  in  regard  to 
what  you  would  insinuate  of  myself,  my  being 
here  in  order  to  serve  the  King  in  arms,  is  a 
sufiicient  reply,  I  should  think." 
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"  And  are  you  here  for  that  purpose  ?"  de- 
manded D'Aubin,  softening  his  tone.  "  Have 
you  positively  decided  on  joining  the  royal 
forces?" 

"  Positively,"  replied  St.  Real,  "  if  I  find 
nothing  here  which  would  render  the  King's 
service  perfectly  insupportable." 

"  Then  get  ye  gone  to  the  court  as  fast  as 
possible,  Huon,"  exclaimed  D'Aubin,  relapsing 
into  the  usual  levity  of  tone  which  was  fashion- 
able at  that  time,  even  in  speaking  of  the  most 
serious  subjects ;  "  get  thee  gone  to  the  court, 
and  see  all  the  vices  and  horrors  it  contains ; 
for,  till  you  have  done  so,  I  shall  not  know 
what  you  consider  supportable  or  not.  Yet, 
stay,  Huon,"  he  added,  more  generous  feelings, 
for  a  moment,  reassuming  their  sway ;  "I 
doubt  you  not,  my  cousin  —  I  know  your  na- 
ture, St.  Real,  too  well  to  doubt  you;  so  let 
not  your  determination  be  influenced  by  me. 
I  would  trust  you  as  fully  with  Eugenie  in 
Paris,  as  if  thousands  of  miles,  or  hostile  armies, 
or  wide  flowing  seas,  separated  you  from  her." 
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"  You  might'/'  replied  St.  Real;  "  but,  in 
the  present  case,  my  purpose  is  fixed.  With 
the  private  vices  of  Henry  the  Third,  or  the 
vices  of  his  court  either,  I  have  nothing  to  do, 
at  least,  as  far  as  regards  my  public  actions  ; 
and,  if  I  see  no  reason  to  believe  that  my  join- 
ing the  League  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
salvation  of  my  country,  my  allegiance  to  my 
King  is  my  first  public  duty,  after  the  service 
of  my  native  land.  Yet,  hear  me  a  word  more, 
in  regard  to  Eugenie " 

*'  Hark,  what  a  noise  !"  exclaimed  D'Aubin, 
turning  towards  a  window  that  looked  into  the 
street.  "  Those  dogs  of  Huguenots  are  always 
quarrelling  with  us  cats  of  Catholics,  and  the 
distance  between  Meudon  and  St.  Cloud  can- 
not keep  us  asunder.  Look,  Huon,  look  \  they 
will  come  to  blows  presently !  See  that  fellow 
in  the  white  scarf,  how  he  is  laying  down  the 
law  and  the  Gospel  with  the  bony  finger  of  his 
right  on  the  broad  hard  palm  of  his  left  hand. 
If  he  were  the  renegade,  voluptuous,  fiery  Lu- 
ther himself,  or  the  keen,  fierce,  bloodthirsty 
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Calvin,  he  could  not  argue  the  matter  more 
eagerly.  Now  there,  1  warrant  ye,  goes  the 
demonstration  of  the  superiority  of  the  preche 
over  the  7Jiesse  —  the  refutation  of  transubstan- 
tiation,  and  an  utter  condemnation  of  poor 
purgatory  I" 

St.  Real  had  followed  unwillingly  to  the 
window,  wondering  not  a  little  —  although  his 
own  ear  had  been  caught  by  the  turbulent  sounds 
in  the  streets  —  at  the  levity  of  his  cousin,  who 
could  so  easily  break  off  a  conversation  in  which 
he  had  already  shown  such  heat,  and  which  St. 
Real  himself  felt  but  too  deeply  to  be  one  of 
painful  interest,  in  order  to  gaze  upon  a  squab- 
ble between  some  rude  soldiers.  The  scene 
which  presented  itself,  however,  soon  obtained 
a  stronger  hold  of  his  attention:  it  was  evi- 
dently, as  D'Aubin  had  divined,  a  quarrel 
between  a  small  party  of  the  Huguenot  soldiers, 
who,  serving  under  Henry  of  Navarre,  had  been 
quartered  in  the  neighbouring  town  of  Meu- 
don,  and  a  body  of  the  Catholics,  forming  part 
of  the  army  of  Henry  the  Third,  who  seemed 
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not  at  all  disposed  to  show  much  hospitality  in 
the  streets  of  St.  Cloud  to  their  allies  with  the 
white  scarfs.  According  to  the  usual  practice 
on  such  occasions,  two  persons  were  more  dis- 
tinguished than  the  rest  by  vehemence  of  man- 
ner, loudness  of  tone,  and  fierceness  of  look ; 
but  behind  the  principal  speaker  on  the  part  of 
the  Protestants  stood  another  of  the  same  party, 
gifted  with  that  dark  and  ominous  look  of  silent 
determination  which  betokens,  in  general,  a  man 
more  disposed  to  deeds  than  words.  As  the  ar- 
gument was  evidently  getting  higher  and  higher, 
and  the  dispute  was  apparently  reaching  that 
point  where  strong  blows  are  brought  in  corro- 
boration of  vigorous  assertions,  St.  Real  pro- 
posed to  his  cousin  to  interpose  with  that  autho- 
rity which  their  rank  conferred,  and  which  the 
number  of  their  retainers,  who  were  standing 
by  enjoying  the  scene,  enabled  them  to  render 
effectual.  D'Aubin  agreed  to  the  propriety  of 
this  proceeding ;  but  he  still  continued  to  gaze 
out,  more  amused  than  affected  by  what  he  saw, 
till  at  length  the  more  quiet  personage,  whom 
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we  have  described  as  belonging  to  the  Hugue- 
not party,  stretched  forth  a  long  arm  from  be- 
hind his  more  voluble  comrade,  and  cut  short  a 
very  vehement  and  vigorous  tirade  on  the  part 
of  the  Catholic  soldier,  by  dealing  him  a  blow 
on  the  side  of  the  head  that  instantly  stretched 
him  on  the  bosom  of  his  mother  earth. 

Swords  and  daggers  were  instantly  drawn  on 
all  sides ;  and  St.  Real,  waiting  for  no  farther 
question,  sprang  down  the  stairs,  followed  by 
his  cousin ;  and,  calling  upon  the  attendants  to 
aid  him,  he  interposed  between  the  contending 
parties,  thrusting  his  powerful  form  between 
the  two  principal  combatants,  and  casting 
them  asunder  like  two  pugnacious  curs  unwil- 
ling to  be  separated.  In  the  struggle,  how- 
ever, and  ere  D'Aubin  and  the  attendants 
could  come  to  his  assistance  and  enforce  order, 
St.  Real  had  received  a  slight  cut  upon  the 
face,  which  deluged  his  collar  in  blood;  and  his 
clothes  suffered  equally  from  dust  and  dirt,  and 
the  profaning  fingers  of  more  than  one  unclean 
hand.  At  length  the.  tumult  was  appeased ; 
and  D'Aubin,    after    treating   the    contending 
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parties  to  a  witty  harangue  in  praise  of  peace, 
turned  away  with  St.  Real,  saying,  "  Well,  well, 
Huon,  now  that  you  have  had  enough  of  fight- 
ing for  your  morning's  meal,  get  you  gone  to 
the  King,  or  he  will  be  out  for  the  day.  He 
is  not  at  the  chateau,  but  in  yon  house  with 
the  large  garden:  you  can  scarcely  see  it  as 
we  stand;  but,  by  the  number  of  people  I  see 
gathering  in  that  direction,  I  should  suppose 
he  was  now  about  to  set  out.  So  hasten  on, 
and  you  will  find  me  here  at  your  return." 

"  My  visit  to  the  King  may  well  wait  a  few 
hours,"  replied  St.  Real ;  "  and  I  would  fain, 
Philip,  conclude  with  you  a  conversation  which 
can  never  be  renewed  between  us  without 
pain.  I  have  got  much  to  tell  you.  —  But, 
stay!"  he  exclaimed  suddenly,  as  his  eye  fell 
upon  the  figure  of  a  Dominican  monk,  who 
was  slowly  proceeding  up  the  road,  and  had 
just  passed  the  spot  where  he  himself  stood  in 
conversation  with  his  cousin ;  "  but  stay !  I 
think  I  know  that  friar ;  and,  if  so,  I  must  to 
the  King  with  all  speed !" 
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Thus  speaking,  and  without  waiting  for  any 
reply,  he  made  a  sign  to  his  attendants  to  fol- 
low, and  hurried  on,  after  the  Jacobin,  on  foot. 
The  monk  was  proceeding  slowly,  with  his  eyes 
fixed  upon  the  ground ;  and  St.  Real  was  by 
his  side  in  a  moment.  One,  glance  showed  him 
the  dull  heavy  features  of  Brother  Clement, 
who  had  tenanted  the  neighbouring  chamber 
to  his  own  in  the  convent  of  the  Jacobins; 
and  the  voices  and  the  jugglery  he  had  seen 
played  off  upon  the  wretched  fanatic,  as  well  as 
the  effect  which  the  whole  had  produced  upon 
the  object  of  those  artifices,  instantly  came  up 
before  St.  Real's  mind,  and  made  him  hesitate 
whether  he  should  not  question  him  in  regard 
to  his  errand  at  St.  Cloud.  The  next  moment, 
however,  a  gentleman,  in  whom  St.  Real  could 
easily  recognise  a  high  oflicer  of  the  law,  — as, 
in  those  days,  every  class  and  profession  had  its 
appropriate  garb  —  came  up,  followed  by  some 
other  people  carrying  papers;  and,  stopping  the 
friar,  as  a  person  whom  he  knew,  he  held  a 
brief  conversation  with  him,  and  then  walked 
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the  King.  St.  Real,  after  a  moment's  consider- 
ation, paused,  and  beckoning  to  the  dwarf  Bar- 
tholo,  from  whose  knowledge  of  Paris  and  its 
inhabitants  he  had  abeady  derived  much  infor- 
mation, inquired  if  he  knew  the  name  of  the 
personage  now  walking  forward  with  the  monk. 

''  His  name  is  La  Guesle,"  replied  the 
dwarf  dryly :  '*  he  is  the  King's  Procureur 
General'' 

Such  information  was  sufficient  to  remove 
from  the  mind  of  St.  Real  some  part  at  least 
of  the  apprehensions  which  he  had  enter- 
tained ;  but,  nevertheless,  there  was  a  linger- 
ing suspicion  that  the  Jacobin's  intentions 
were  not  all  righteous,  which  made  him  re- 
solve to  inform  the  King  at  once  of  what  he 
had  seen  in  Paris,  and  put  him  upon  his  guard 
against  the  machinations  of  his  most  insidious 
enemies.  "With  this  view,  as  he  saw  that  the 
Procureur  General  and  his  companion  were 
proceeding  exactly  in  the  same  direction  as 
himself,  he  hurried  his  pace,   and  once  more 
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passed  them.  Making  his  way  onward  through 
the  various  groups  of  soldiers,  courtiers,  and 
officers,  that  were  scattered  thickly  through 
the  streets  of  their  temporary  residence,  en- 
joying the  fine  sunshine  of  the  early  summer 
morning,  he  hastened  forward  towards  the  spot 
to  which  his  cousin  had  directed  him  as  the 
abode  of  the  King,  inquiring  as  he  passed 
along  which  was  the  exact  house  amongst  the 
many  splendid  buildings  that  St.  Cloud  then 
contained. 

At  length  the  abode  of  one  Hieronimo  de 
Gondi  was  pointed  out  to  him ;  and,  entering 
the  court,  the  walls  of  which  had  concealed 
from  his  sight  all  the  guards  and  attendants 
at  that  time  waiting  upon  the  sovereign,  he 
proceeded  to  the  great  entrance,  and  mounted 
the  steps  which  led  to  the  first  hall.  Here  his 
name  and  business  were  instantly  demanded, 
and  his  reply  transmitted  through  various 
mouths  to  the  chambers  above.  While  waiting 
for  the  King's  answer  to  his  demand  of  an 
audience,  he  was  ushered  into  a  side  room. 
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where  some  of  the  superior  officers  of  the  court 
were  whiling  away  their  daily  hours  of  attend- 
ance. Some  were  playing  with  dice,  and  some 
Qt  chess ;  but  in  all  there  was  a  fearful  effeminacy 
in  dress  and  demeanour,  which  made  St.  Real 
shrink  from  the  soft  and  womanly  things  with 
which  he  was  for  the  moment  brought  in  con- 
tact. He  was  not  destined,  however,  to  re- 
main long  amongst  them ;  for  the  next  moment 
a  page — fair  and  soft,  and  smooth-spoken,  with 
jewels  in  his  ears,  and  as  much  satin  and  lace 
upon  his  slashed  doublet  of  sky-blue  silk  as 
would  furnish  forth  a  lady  on  a  court  birth- 
day—  glided  into  the  room,  and  besought  the 
Marquis  of  St.  Real  to  follow  him  to  the  pre- 
sence of  the  King. 

Ascending  the  broad  flight  of  steps  which 
led  to  the  principal  apartments  above,  St.  R6al 
first  passed  through  the  chamber  of  the  Gascon 
guards,  the  same  unscrupulous  body  which  had 
served  the  monarch  so  remorselessly  in  the  assas- 
sination of  the  ambitious  but  heroic  Duke  of 
Guise.      Their  harsh  and  war-worn  features, 
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shaggy  beards,  and  affectedly  rough  demeanour 
offered  a  strange  contrast  to  the  soft  and  silken 
aspect  of  the  rest  of  the  court :  but  St.  Real 
was  soon  introduced  to  a  new,  but  not  less 
sickening  scene  of  luxurious  effeminacy.  Pass- 
ing through  an  antechamber,  in  which  lounged  a 
number  of  creatures  such  as  he  had  seen  below, 
he  was  led  into  the  audience  room  prepared  for 
the  King.  Faint  rose-coloured  velvet  formed 
the  hangings  of  the  walls,  a  number  of  green 
silk  couches  were  placed  round  the  room,  and 
the  whole  air  was  so  burdened  with  manifold 
perfumes,  that  St.  Real,  disgusted  with  all 
he  beheld,  felt  actually  sick  at  the  compound 
odour  that  assailed  him  as  soon  as  he  entered* 
A  number  of  personages  stood  round,  dressed 
in  all  the  gaudy  colours  of  the  rainbow,  and 
each  without  the  slightest  spot  or  stain  to 
be  seen  upon  his  glossy  vestments.  In  the 
midst  of  them  all  sat  a  man  habited,  like  them- 
selves, with  all  the  scrupulous  care  that  folly 
can  waste  upon  personal  appearance.  His 
hands  and  his  face  were  as  white,  as  soft,  and 
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as  delicate  as  the  satin  lining  of  liis  cloak, 
except  where  on  his  cheeks  appeared  a  faint 
delicate  colour,  like  the  hectic  blush  of  a  con- 
sumptive girl,  but  which,  in  him,  was  probably 
rather  the  eiFect  of  paint  than  of  disease.  He 
was  speaking  when  St.  Real  entered :  but  it 
was  none  of  his  lords,  or  minions,  as  they  were 
then  called,  who  was  so  honoured  at  that  mo- 
ment by  the  effeminate  Henry  the  Third.  On 
his  lap  he  held  a  beautiful,  worked  basket, 
lined  with  faint  blue  satin,  and  containing  no 
less  than  four  small  dogs,  neither  of  which  ex- 
ceeded in  size  a  well-fed  miller's  rat;  and  to 
one  of  these,  his  favourite  pets  and  constant 
companions,  he  was  addressing  some  tender  re- 
proaches for  the  crime  of  having  scrambled  over 
the  back  of  one  of  the  others,  in  its  unceremo- 
nious attempts  to  escape  from  the  delicate  dwell- 
ing, which  it  would  willingly  have  exchanged 
for  a  wooden  box,  and  some  clean  hay. 

St.  Real's  bold  step  in  the  room,  the  sound 
of  his  heavy  boot  and  jingling  spurs,  instantly 
caught  the  King's  attention ;  and,  looking  up 
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from  Ills  basket  of  dogs,  he  gazed  over  the 
person  of  the  young  noble,  with  a  glance  first 
of  surprise,  and  then,  apparently,  of  horror  and 
disgust.  The  silken  watchers  of  the  King's 
countenance  instantly  caught  its  expression,  and 
divined  the  cause. 

**  Graod  Grod^sir!"  exclaimed  one,  interpos- 
ing between  St.  Real  and  the  King,  as  if  he 
feared  that  the  young  noble  were  about  to  as- 
sassinate the  monarch ;  "  good  God,  sir !  is  it 
possible  that  any  one  should  present  himself 
before  his  Majesty  in  such  a  plight  ?  Retire,  for 
Heaven's  sake  I  you  had  better  retire  ! " 

St.  Real  laid  his  hand  upon  his  breast  to 
push  him  back  out  of  his  way ;  but  the  minion, 
as  the  favourites  of  Henry  the  Third  were 
named  throughout  France,  shrank  back  from 
the  touch  of  the  same  stout  doe-skin  glove, 
with  which  ^  the  young  Marquis  had  parted  the 
contending  soldiers  in  the  street,  as  if  a  dagger 
had  been  at  his  bosom. 

"  I  would  not  have  intruded  upon  your  Ma- 
jesty,'* said  St.  Real,  **  in  a  garb  stained  with 
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blood  as  this  is,  had  I  not  had  something  to 
communicate  which    I   thought   of  immediate 

importance " 

**  Whatever  you  have  to  communicate,  sir," 
interrupted  the  King,  frowning,  *^  must  be  told 
when  you  have  changed  your  dress :  I  will  hear 
nothing  at  the  risk  of  being  suffocated.  The 
blood  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter !  I 
have  seen  more  blood,  and  shed  more  blood, 
than  you  ever  have,  or  ever  will ;  but  you  bring 
in  with  you  a  whirlwind  of  dust,  enough  to 
choke  up  the  lungs  of  any  Christian  king  upon 
the  face  of  the  earth.  Make  no  reply,  sir,"  he 
continued,  waving  his  hand ;  "  make  no  reply, 
but  leave  the  room;  and  when  you  have 
changed  your  dress,  and  appear  in  habiliments 
more  befitting  this  place,  I  will  hear  what  you 
have  to  communicate,  but  not  before." 

"  As  your  Majesty  pleases,"  replied  St.  Real : 
but   still,  let   me   warn   you   of  one    thing  at 

least " 

^'  Of  nothing ! "  exclaimed  the  King.    "  Why, 
the  very  percussion  of  your  breath  shakes  the 
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dust  from  your  cloak,  till  the  whole  air  is  dim. 
Away  with  him !  away  with  him !  Nevers, 
Joyeuse,  Epernon,  rid  me  of  the  sight  of  him ! 
But  gently,  gently  !  Do  not  shake  the  dust  off 
him :  'tis  bad  enough  to  be  obliged  to  ride 
along  the  high  roads,  once  every  day,  without 
having  the  high  roads  brought  into  our  own 
audience  chamber." 

There  was  a  determination  in  the  look  and 
demeanour  of  the  young  Marquis  of  St.  Real 
which  augured  something  in  his  nature  not 
pleasant  to  lay  hands  upon ;  and,  consequently, 
the  courtiers  of  the  contemptible  monarch  took 
care  not  to  enforce  his  commands  with  any 
rudeness.  Nor  was  it  necessary  ;  for  St.  Real, 
finding  that  any  farther  attempt,  at  that  mo- 
ment, to  communicate  to  the  King  the  appre- 
hensions he  entertained  from  what  he  had  seen 
in  Paris,  would  be  vain,  retreated  from  the 
royal  presence  without  farther  question,  resolv- 
ing immediately  to  inform  his  cousin  D'Aubin, 
and  beg  him  to  convey  the  bare  intelligence 
to   the   monarch,    or  to    some   of  his  officers, 
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while  he  himself  changed  his  dress,  and  prepared 
to  give  more  full  and  minute  information. 

Rejoining  his  attendants  in  the  court,  and 
looking  eagerly  round,  as  he  quitted  the  royal 
residence,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  the 
monk  were  still  in  sight,  he  turned  his  steps 
back  again  towards  the  house  where  he  had 
found  D'Aubin  on  his  arrival  at  St.  Cloud.  It 
was  not,  indeed,  that  St.  Real  could  feel  par- 
ticularly interested  in  the  fate  of  the  monarch 
whom  he  had  just  seen,  or  that  he  thought 
the  death  of  such  a  degraded  being  would 
be,  at  any  other  period,  much  to  be  regretted 
in  France  ;  but  the  young  lord,  acting  upon 
general  principles,  which  accidental  circum- 
stances never  greatly  modified,  felt  it  his 
bounden  duty  to  prevent,  if  possible,  a  medi- 
tated crime ;  and,  even  had  it  not  been  so, 
would  have  been  extremely  desirous  of  preserv- 
ing the  life  of  the  reigning  sovereign,  at  a 
moment  when  political  and  religious  factions, 
personal  enmities,  and  contending  interests, 
convulsed  the  realm,  and  required  no  new  brand 
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of  discord  to  bring  down  sorrows,  desolation, 
and  ruin,  upon  the  people,  the  country,  and 
the  state. 

Whichever  way  he  turned  his  eyes,  however, 
various  groups  of  persons  loitering  about,  with- 
out any  apparent  object,  interrupted  his  view 
ere  it  could  penetrate  many  yards.  Neverthe- 
less, the  figure  of  the  Jacobin  was  not  to  be 
seen  ;  and,  mounting  his  horse,  which  had  been 
led  after  him,  he  proceeded  as  fast  as  possible 
to  the  dwelling  in  which  his  cousin  had  taken 
up  his  quarters. 

He  found  D'Aubin  surrounded  by  a  large 
party  of  the  gay  nobility  of  Paris  ;  and  levity 
and  merriment  had  so  completely  taken  pos- 
session of  every  one  present,  that  St.  Real 
could  obtain  no  attention  for  the  serious  matter 
he  had  to  communicate.  Even  his  cousin  him- 
self, whom  he  knew  to  be  full  of  strong  and 
fiery  passions,  and  whom  he  had  seen  that 
^'ery  morning  moved  by  no  light  emotions, 
appeared  now  to  have  given  himself  up  entirely 
to  the  idlest  spirit  of  gaiety ;  so  that  all  the 
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eiFect  which  the  tale  that  St.  Real  had  to  tell 
produced,  was  loud  laughter  at  the  repulse  he 
had  met  with  from  the  monarch's  presence, 
and  advice  to  suffer  Henry  to  deal  with  his 
friend  the  friar  as  best  he  might. 

Somewhat  offended,  and  still  more  grieved, 
at  his  cousin's  conduct,  St.  Real  quitted  him, 
promising  to  rejoin  him  in  the  course  of  the 
day  ;  and,  betaking  himself  to  the  small  rooms, 
which  were  the  only  ones  he  could  find  un- 
occupied in  either  of  the  two  auherges  that 
St.  Cloud  at  that  time  could  boast,  he  hastily 
put  off  his  riding  suit,  removed  the  traces  of 
travel  and  contention  from  his  person,  and 
then,  dressed  more  as  became  the  court  of  a 
great  capital  than  that  which  he  had  expe(ited 
to  find  in  a  camp,  he  returned  to  the  temporary 
dwelling  of  the  King,  bent  upon  executing  his 
own  right  purposes,  whoever  might  laugh  or 
sneer.  Henry  had  by  this  time,  it  would  s^m, 
considered  the  impolicy  of  alienating  so  power- 
ful a  subject,  at  a  moment  when  the  throne  90 
much  needed  support ;  and  St.  Real  found  a 


page  waiting  in  the  vestibule,  charged,  on  his 
return,  to  deliver  a  sort  of  half  apology  for  the 
treatment  he  had  met  with,  and  to  conduct  him 
immediately  to  the  royal  presence. 

Led  through  the  same  rooms,  St,  Real  en- 
tered the  audience  chamber,  which  was  still 
tenanted  by  the  same  personages,  with  the 
exception  of  the  King  himself,  whose  voice  was 
heard  in  a  cabinet  beyond.  The  page,  however, 
instantly  proceeded  to  the  door,  and,  throwing 
it  open,  announced  St.  Real's  return. 

**  We  will  speak  with  him  presently,"  re- 
plied the  King  aloud :  but  the  sight  which  met 
St.  Real's  eyes  through  the  open  door  made 
him  once  more  cast  away  all  ceremony,  not- 
withstanding his  rebuke  of  the  morning.  On 
the  right  of  the  monarch  stood  La  Guesle,  the 
Procureur  General,  while  at  his  feet  knelt  the 
very  Jacobin  friar  whom  St.  Real  had  seen  in 
conversation  with  that  officer  in  the  morning. 
The  monk  seemed  in  the  act  of  presenting  a 
letter  ;  but  though  that  action,  and  his  whole 
demeanour,  seemed  perfectly  pacific,  yet  so  con- 
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vinced  was  St.  Real,  from  his  previous  know- 
ledge, that  the  ultimate  designs  of  the  Jacobin 
must  be  evil,  that,  striding  across  the  audience 
hall  with  the  purpose  of  interposing,  he  had 
nearly  reached  the  door  of  the  cabinet,  when 
one  of  the  nobles  in  attendance  stopped  him 
for  an  instant,  attempting  to  explain  to  him 
that  the  King  would  summon  him  when  he 
thought  fit. 

'*  Of  course,  of  course!"  replied  St.  Real, 
"  but  the  King  is  in  danger.  See,  see  ! " — And 
at  the  same  moment  the  Dominican,  as  he 
knelt,  lifted  his  arm  and  struck  the  monarch, 
what  appeared  to  be  merely  a  blow  of  his 
clenched  hand.  The  King  staggered  back, 
however,  exclaiming,  *'  He  has  killed  me ! " 
And  drawing  from  his  side  the  long  sharp  knife 
which  the  Jacobin  had  left  in  the  wound,  he 
struck  the  assassin  on  the  head  as  he  was  en- 
deavouring to  rise.  Almost  at  the  same  time, 
La  Guesle,  drawing  his  sword,  passed  it  through 
the  monk's  body ;  and  the  nobleman,  who 
had  so  ill-timedly  stopped  the  advance  of  St. 
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Real,  sprang  forward,  crying  "  The  Monk  has 
killed  his  Majesty;"  and  while  the  murderer 
was  already  falling  under  the  blows  of  the  King 
and  La  Guesle,  drove  his  dagger  into  his  throat 
and  put  a  period  to  his  existence.  The  other 
officers  in  attendance  rushed  into  the  cabinet  in 
tumult  and  confusion ;  and,  with  an  indecent 
excess  of  rage,  cast  the  dead  body  of  the 
Jacobin  out  of  the  window  into  the  court.  The 
courtiers,  interested  deeply  in  the  life  of  their 
master,  were  thrown  into  confusion,  terror,  and 
despair,  by  the  event  that  had  just  occurred ; 
but  Henry  himself,  at  that  awful  moment,  re- 
called all  the  courage  and  self-possession  for 
which  he  had  been  distinguished  in  his  early 
years,  and  showed  himself  far  more  tranquil 
and  undisturbed  than  any  of  the  party. 

**  Send  for  a  surgeon,"  he  said  ;  sitting  down 
and  pressing  one  hand  upon  the  wound,  while 
with  the  other  he  waved  back  those  who  were 
crowding  round  him.  **  La  Guesle,  you  have 
done  wrong  to  kill  the  wretch.  We  might 
have  learned  who  were  his  instigators  ;  but  let 
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tlie  room  be  cleared.  Monsieur  de  St.  Real, 
I  thought  to  have  spoken  with  you,  but  it  is 
impossible  now.  You  said  you  had  something 
to  communicate  ;  but  if  I  recover,  it  must  be 
told  hereafter  ;  if  I  die,  it  must  be  told  to  my 
successor." 

"  God  forbid  your  Majesty  should  die  at 
this  moment,"  replied  St.  Real,  whose  intended 
communication  was  now  rendered  useless.  *^  I 
trust  that  your  wound  will  not  prove  serious."" 

*'  I  trust  not,"  replied  the  King ;  **  but  no 
one  can  say  what,  or  how  soon,  may  be  the 
termination.  Although  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  the  wound  is  not  dangerous,  yet  in  this 
body  there  may  be  but  half  an  hour  of  life. 
Therefore  remember,  lords  and  gentlemen  of 
France  here  present,  that,  should  death  be  the 
result  of  this  morning's  bad  work,  Henry  of 
Navarre  is  your  lawful  king !  From  the  moment 
that  my  lips  cease  to  breathe  he  is  your  king 
according  to  every  principle  of  right  and  jus- 
tice :  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  French 
monarchy  make  him  so,  and  no  power  on  earth 
F  2 
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can  absolve  you  of  your  duty  towards  him.  I 
only  raise  my  voice  to  point  out  to  my  subjects 
what  will  be  their  duty  when  I  am  dead,  and 
remember  that  this  is  my  last  injunction :  but 
here  come  the  surgeons  ;  and,  once  more,  let 
the  room  be  cleared." 

The  monarch's  orders  were  instantly  obeyed; 
and  the  cabinet,  in  which  he  had  received  his 
wound,  was  accordingly  abandoned  by  all  but  the 
surgeons  and  his  immediate  personal  attendants. 
The  whole  party,  however,  lingered  in  the  au- 
dience chamber,  and  in  the  ante-room  adjoining, 
breaking  into  separate  groups,  and  each  speak- 
ing low,  but  eagerly,  on  the  event  that  had  oc- 
curred, and  the  consequences  likely  to  ensue. 
As  St.  Real  was  not  personally  known  to  any 
one  present,  he  was,  of  course,  thrown  out  of 
all  these  small  circles,  and  was  proceeding 
through  the  rooms,  in  order  to  join  his  attend- 
ants and  make  his  escape  from  the  bustle,  con- 
fusion, and  tumult  which  were  beginning  to 
spread  rapidly  through  the  royal  household, 
when  a  stout,  plainly-dressed,  middle-aged  man. 
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whom  he  had  not  particularly  noticed  in  the 
crowd,  laid  his  hand  upon  his  arm,  saying,  *'  I 
think  I  heard  your  name  mentioned  as  Mon- 
sieur de  Real." 

"  The  same,"  replied  St.  Real,  bowing. 
*^  What  are  your  commands  ?" 

"  My  name  is  De  Sancy,"  replied  the  other : 
*'  an  old  acquaintance  of  your  father's.  I  would 
speak  a  word  with  you,  but  not  here."  Thus 
saying,  he  led  St.  Real  on  till  they  reached  the 
court,  where  all  was  in  the  same  state  of  con- 
fusion which  reigned  above,  —  the  gates  closed, 
and  no  one  suffered  to  go  out.  At  the  ap- 
pearance of  Monsieur  de  Sancy,  however,  the 
guards  presented  arms,  and  the  porter  threw 
open  the  grille  for  him  and  his  companion  to 
pass.  A  word,  on  his  part,  obtained  the  same 
facility  for  his  own  immediate  followers,  and 
for  those  of  St.  Real ;  and,  walking  on  foot 
down  the  road,  while  their  horses  followed, 
he  spoke  briefly  to  his  young  companion  of 
what  had  occurred. 

**  The  King  will  die,"  he  said.     *^  I  see  it  in 
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his  countenance ;  and  France  will  be  thrown 
into  a  state  of  greater  turbulence  than  ever. 
There  is  but  one  way  to  save  her,  Monsieur  de 
St.  Real;  and,  if  you  inherit  your  father's 
heart  and  principles,  you  will  not  hesitate  to 
join  me  in  following  it." 

**  May  I  ask  you,"  demanded  St.  Real, 
**  what  is  the  way  to  which  you  allude  ?" 

''  I  mean,*'  rephed  De  Sancy,  **  boldness, 
decision,  preparation,  on  the  part  of  the  friends 
of  good  order.  You  will  see.  Monsieur  de  St. 
Real,  that,  as  soon  as  the  King  is  dead,  the 
bonds  which  keep  all  these  forces  together  will 
be  suddenly  dissolved.  The  greater  part  of  the 
leaders  will  think  all  ties  of  honesty,  loyalty, 
and  patriotism  at  an  end ;  and  almost  all  will 
set  themselves  up  for  sale  to  the  highest  bidder, 
while  many  will  join  that  party  for  which  they 
have  already  a  hankering.  I  heard,  some  time 
ago,  that  you  were  expected  here,  and  I  learned 
that  you  have  a  considerable  body  of  troops 
lying  near  Senlis.  Now  tell  me,  supposing 
that  the  King  were  dead,  in  what  light  would 
you  look  upon  Henry,  King  of  Navarre  ?  " 
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"  As  the  legitimate  successor  to  the  crown," 
answered  St.  Real,  "  and  as  my  rightful  so- 
vereign ! " 

"  Then  you  would  be  as  well  contented  to 
%ht  against  the  League  under  a  Huguenot  so- 
vereign as  under  the  CathoKc  monarch,  who 
has  just  met  with  such  a  fitting  reward  for  his 
love  of  priests  and  friars  ?  " 

"  A  thousand  times  sooner,'*  replied  St. 
Real,  "  if  that  sovereign  be  Henry  of  Navarre, 
my  father's  friend  and^  my  own,  —  honest  and 
noble,  if  ever  man  was,  and  loving  his  country 
and  his  people  better  than  himself." 

"  If  such,  then,  be  your  opinions.  Monsieur 
de  St.  Real,"  replied  De  Sancy,  laying  his 
hand  familiarly  on  his  shoulder  —  *'  if  such  be 
your  opinions,  without  a  word  more  let  us 
mount  our  horses,  and  ride  over  together  to 
Meudon,  to  bear  to  the  Bearnois,  as  they  call 
him,  the  first  tidings  of  all  that  has  happened 
here,  and  to  promise  him  our  unbought  support 
in  case  of  need.  I  bring  with  me  nearly  three 
thousand  sturdy  Swiss  ;  and  you,  I  hear,  near  a 
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thousand  hardy  Frenchmen.  What  say  you  ? 
shall  we  go  ?  " 

*'  With  all  my  heart,"  replied  St.  Real,  who, 
however  brief  had  been  the  explanation,  un- 
derstood De  Sancy's  views  and  objects  as  well 
as  if  he  had  spoken  a  volume ;  "  with  all  my 
heart!"  he  replied,  "  and  we  will  ride  quick." 

Their  horses  were  beckoned  up ;  each  cavalier 
sprang  into  the  saddle ;  and,  after  a  few  words 
of  direction  and  command  to  some  of  their  at- 
tendants on  either  part,  they  galloped  off 
towards  Meudon  as  fast  as  their  horses  could 
bear  them. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Neither  St.  Real  nor  his  companion  spoke 
much  as  they  advanced  towards  Meudon.  The 
rapid  pace  at  which  they  proceeded,  and  the 
still  more  rapid  thoughts  that  were  passing  in 
the  mind  of  each,  left  little  room  for  convers- 
ation. Each,  however,  seemed  so  instinctively 
to  appreciate  the  character  of  the  other,  that 
the  few  words  which  did  occasionally  pass  be- 
tween them  conveyed  far  more,  than  much 
longer  communication  might  have  accomplished 
between  persons  whose  ideas  flowed  in  a  less 
direct  and  straightforward  channel.  So  rapidly 
did  their  horses  bear  them  forward  indeed,  that 
but  a  few  minutes  elapsed  ere  they  beheld  the 
pleasant  little  upland  supporting  the  village 
in  which  the  witty  but  licentious  Rabelais 
poured  forth  the  biting  and  sarcastic  torrent  of 
satire  that,  however  ill  understood  by  after 
ages,  has  rendered  his  name  immortal ;  and  in 
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which  also  he  exercised  all  those  clerical  func- 
tions that  were  far  less  adapted  to  the  character 
of  his  mind. 

Coming  from  the  side  of  St.  Cloud,  and  bear- 
ing about  his  person  those  conventional  signs 
which  were  understood  to  indicate  an  officer  of 
the  royalist  party,  Monsieur  de  Sancy,  accom- 
panied by  his  young  companion,  was  permitted 
to  go  forward  with  scarcely  any  interruption 
almost  to  the  gates  of  the  old  chateau  in  which 
Henry  of  Navarre  had  fixed  his  head  quarters. 
Here,  however,  they  were  challenged  by  the 
sentinels ;  but,  giving  the  word,  they  passed  on, 
and  meeting  with  an  inferior  officer  attached  to 
that  Prince,  enquired  if  he  had  yet  gone  forth. 

*'  More  than  an  hour,"  was  the  reply  ;  "  but 
he  may  certainly  be  found  with  the  advance 
guard  at  the  Fre  aux  Clercs.'' 

Without  farther  question,  and  somewhat 
mortified  at  the  loss  of  time,  De  Sancy  and 
St.  Real  turned  their  horses'  heads,  and  at 
some  risk  galloped  down  the  steep  descent ; 
nor  pulled  a  bridle  rein,  till  they  reached  the 
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large  open  plain  called  the  Pre  aux  Clercs, 
which  at  this  time  offered  a  singular,  and 
not  unpicturesque  exhibition.  From  the  spot 
vrhere  the  road  which  they  followed  entered  the 
plain,  the  country  lay  flat  and  unvaried  to  the 
very  suburbs  of  the  city  of  Paris,  which  rose 
up  behind,  forming  a  dense  back-ground  of 
grey  buildings,  towering  up  one  beyond  an- 
other in  the  misty  light  of  a  summer's  day. 
The  open  ground  between  was  not  exactly 
covered  with  multitudes,  but  was  living  with  a 
hundred  groups  of  gay  and  glittering  cavaliers  ; 
while  two  strong  bodies  of  infantry,  and  a 
squadron  of  horse,  covered  the  several  roads 
that  led  from  that  part  of  Paris  to  Meudon  and 
St.  Cloud.  The  groups  of  horsemen  of  which 
we  have  spoken,  armed  at  all  points,  and,  in 
general,  bearing  the  old  knightly  lance,  —  some 
decorated  with  the  colours  of  the  League,  some 
displaying  those  of  the  Catholic  Royalists,  and 
some  carrying  the  white  scarfs  and  sword-knots 
of  the  Huguenots, — were  seen,  now  wheeling 
about  the  plain,  endeavouring  to  gain  the 
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vantage  ground  of  a  party  of  opponents ;  now 
standing  still,  waiting  in  firm  ranks  the  attack 
of  a  body  of  the  enemy ;  now  hurled  in  im- 
petuous charge  against  the  foe,  and  mingling  in 
brief  but  desperate  struggle  ;  with  the  armour, 
and  the  pennons,  and  the  scarfs,  and  the  rich 
caparisons,  glancing  in  and  out  of  the  clouds  of 
dust  that  covered  them.  Every  now  and  then, 
also,  when  any  of  the  Leaguers  advanced  too 
near,  the  arquebusiers,  who  covered  the  roads, 
would  keep  up  upon  them  a  rolling  fire  from  their 
levelled  pieces ;  and  occasionally  some  of  the 
batteries  erected  for  the  defence  of  the  suburbs 
would  pour  forth  flame  and  thunder  upon  the 
position  of  the  Huguenot  infantry,  though  with 
but  little  effect. 

About  an  hundred  yards  in  advance  of  the 
foot,  upon  one  of  the  few  slight  rises  which 
the  plain  afforded,  appeared  a  group,  consisting 
of  about  twenty  horsemen,  principally  dis- 
tinguished by  the  Huguenot  scarf,  and  taking 
no  further  part  in  the  skirmishes  which  were 
going  on   than   by  every  now   and   then   de- 
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taching  a  messenger  from  their  body,  ap- 
parently to  bear  directions  or  commands  to 
other  parts  of  the  field.  At  the  head  of  this 
group,  armed  at  all  points  except  the  head, 
appeared  Henry  King  of  Navarre,  with  his  fine, 
but  strong-marked  features,  full  of  animation 
and  excitement  from  the  scene  before  him.  St. 
Real  was  the  first  who  remarked  his  position  ; 
and,  pointing  it  out  to  Monsieur  de  Sancy, 
paused  only  till  they  had  ordered  their  attend- 
ants to  remain  near  the  body  of  infantry,  and 
then  spurred  on  together  to  the  spot  where 
the  monarch  was  watching  the  progress  of  the 
morning's  skirmish — an  amusement  of  which 
he  rarely  deprived  his  soldiery.  Turning  round 
as  they  came  up,  he  welcomed  St.  Real  with  a 
look  of  surprise  and  satisfaction,  and  greeted  De 
Sancy  with  a  smile. 

"  This  is  unexpected  and  gladsome,  my 
good  young  friend,"  he  said,  grasping  St.  Real's 
hand.  I  heard  you  were  in  Paris ;  and,  though 
your  cousin  declared  you  would  certainly  visit 
us  ere  you  decided,  yet,  good  faith !  I  thought 
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the  cunning  of  the  League  would  be  too  much 
for  you." 

*'  It  was,  I  believe,  too  much  for  themselves, 
your  Majesty,"  replied  St.  Real ;  **  for  I  am  not 
only  here,  but  purpose  to  remain.  We  have, 
however,  something  of  more  importance  to  tell 
your  Majesty,  if  you  will  give  us  your  ear  for 
one  moment." 

"  Instantly,"  replied  the  King ;  and  then 
turning  to  some  of  those  behind  him,  he 
pointed  with  his  leading-staff  to  one  of  the 
groups  of  skirmishers,  exclaiming,  "  Some  one 
ride  in  there,  and  bring  out  Rosny !  The  lad  is 
mad  with  sorrow  for  the  loss  of  his  wife. 
Ventre  Saint  Gris !  'Tis  a  strange  thing  that 
what  would  make  one  man  mad  for  joy,  should 
make  another  man  mad  for  grief !  He  will  get 
himself  killed  now,  in  order  to  go  to  heaven 
after  his  wife  ;  while  there  are  many  men  who 
would  almost  go  to  the  other  place,  to  get  out 
of  the  way  of  theirs.  But  ride  in,  ride  in,  and 
bring  him  out — tell  him  I  want  him !  Now,  St. 
Real !  now.  Monsieur  de  Sancy !  I  am  for  you! " 
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Thus  speaking,  he  rode  on  twenty  or  thirty 
paces  in  advance  of  his  attendants,  and  looked 
first  to  Monsieur  de  St.  Real,  and  then  to 
Monsieur  de  Sancy,  as  if  requiring  them  to 
give  him  their  tidings.  The  latter  then  spoke  : 
"  We  have  to  communicate  to  your  Majesty," 
he  said,  "  an  event  that  has  occurred  at  St. 
Cloud,  and  w^hich  may  be  productive  of  great 
and  sorrowful  results,  —  which  pray  God  avert  l" 

*' Amen!"  cried  Henry;  "but  what  is  it, 
what  is  it  1 " 

"  This,  my  Lord,"  replied  de  Sancy.  "  About 
an  hour  ago,  while  Monsieur  de  St.  Real  and 
myself  were  both  in  the  audience-chamber  of 
his  Majesty,  the  King  was  wounded  severely  by 
a  Dominican  friar,  and  I  have  many  fears  that 
the  result  vdll  be  fatal." 

Heriry  made  no  reply,  but  gazed  upon  Mon- 
sieur de  Sancy 's  face  with  a  look  of  anxiety 
and  horror.  "  This  is  ruin  indeed!"  he  ex- 
claimed, —  to  be  killed  at  the  very  moment  that 
our  united  arms  had  so  nearly  seated  him 
securely  on  the  throne !  This  is  ruin  indeed ! " 


"  I  trust  not,  your  Majesty,"  replied  St. 
Real.  "  First,  the  King  is  not  yet  dead,  and 
may  recover ;  and  next,  even  should  he  die, 
you,  my  Lord,  have  not  only  a  righteous  cause 
to  support  you,  but  a  more  fair  renow^n.  You 
vi^ould  then  be  as  much  King  of  France  as  he  is 
now,  and  many  a  subject  w^ho  serves  him  un- 
willingly  will   draw   his    sword   with    joy   for 

you." 

*^  At  all  events,  my  Lord,"  said  De  Sancy, 
"  whatever  may  be  the  conduct  of  others,  and 
whatever  may  be  the  result  of  this  most  lament- 
able affair,  your  Majesty  will  find  that  two  at 
least  of  the  French  nobles,  without  consulting 
or  considering  any  other  interest  but  that  of 
their  country,  will  be  ready,  should  fate  place 
the  crown  of  France  upon  your  head,  to  serve 
your  Majesty  with  their  whole  heart  and  soul. 
I,  for  my  part,  engage  at  once  to  bring  over 
the  Swiss  to  your  Majesty's  service ;  and,  if  I 
have  understood  him  right.  Monsieur  de  St. 
Real  here  present  will  immediately  move  his 
troops  from  Senlis  to  your  support," 
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"  Without  a  moment's  hesitation,"  added 
St.  Real ;  "  and  if  I  have  hitherto  even  enter- 
tained a  scruple  in  regard  to  joining*  the  royal 
forces^  that  scruple  would  not  exist  after  your 
Majesty's  accession  to  the  throne." 

**  Thank  you,  thank  you,  my  friends!"  ex- 
claimed Henry,  grasping  the  hand  of  each, 
the  one  after  the  other,  *^  this  is  noble !  this  is 
generous !  But  still  let  us  hope  that  the  cala- 
mity will  be  averted,  which,  by  the  death  of 
the  King,  would  cast  amongst  us  a  fresh  ball  of 
discord,  when  so  many  already  exist.  Still  it 
is  necessary  for  me  to  be  prepared ;  but  while 
I  speed  to  St.  Cloud,  in  order  to  learn,  as  far 
as  possible,  what  is  proceeding  there,  let  me 
beg  you,  my  friends,  to  converse  over  the 
matter  with  those  you  can  trust,  and  ascertain 
upon  whom  I  can  rely,  —  who  are  likely  to  be 
doubtful  friends,  and  who  will  prove  open 
enemies." 

St.  Real  and  his  companion  promised  obe- 
dience ;  and  the  King,  after  speaking  a  few 
moments  with  some  of  the  gentlemen  of  his 
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train,  turned  his  horse's  head  towards  St.  Cloud, 
and  galloped  off.  De  Sancy  and  St.  Real 
returned  more  leisurely,  conversing  over  the 
event  that  had  occurred,  and  its  probable 
results. 

"  You,  Monsieur  de  Sancy,  and  the  King  of 
Navarre  also,  seem  to  apprehend  much  more 
danger  from  the  death  of  the  King>"  said 
St.  Real,  "  than  I  can  conceive  likely  to  accrue. 
Far  be  it  from  me  to  speak  evil  of  a  man  who, 
even  now,  may  be  dying ;  yet  who  can  doubt 
that  in  virtues  as  a  man,  and  in  high  qualities 
as  a  sovereign,  the  monarch  who  has  just  left  us 
is  as  superior  to  him  who  now  reigns  in  France 
as  light  is  to  darkness  ?  As  a  military  leader, 
too,  his  renown  is  justly  among  the  first  in 
Europe;  and  with  the  sole  command  of  the 
army,  which  is  now  divided,  the  affection  of  all 
that  is  noble  and  good  in  the  land,  and  the 
warm  co-operation  of  many  of  those  who  have 
held  aloof  from  the  present  sovereign,  he  would 
surely  be  able  to  accomplish  far  more  towards 
reducing  the  land  to  a  state  of  tranquillity  and 
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subordination,  than  a  king  who  is  not  only 
hated  but  despised." 

De  Sancy  shook  his  head,  with  a  somewhat 
melancholy  smile,  at  calculations  made  upon 
grounds  so  very  different  from  the  motives 
which  actuated  the  generality  of  men  in  the 
disorganized  land  wherein  they  lived. 

"  If  every  one  were  Monsieur  de  St.  Real," 
he  answered,  *'  If  every  one — I  do  not  mean 
in  France,  but  even  in  this  camp  and  army  — 
were  actuated  by  the  same  pure  and  patriotic 
feelings  as  yourself,  your  calculations  would  be 
undoubtedly  right,  and  the  extinction  of  the 
line  of  Valois  would  be  the  signal  for  tranquil- 
lity and  happiness  to  resume  their  place  in  our 
distracted  land.  But  the  men  that  we  see 
around  us  are  divided  into  many  classes,  and 
actuated  by  many  motives.  The  Huguenots 
have  among  them  one  principle  of  action, —  I 
mean  religious  fanaticism.  But,  taking  all  the 
rest  of  the  united  armies,  I  suppose  there  are 
not  ten  men  of  rank  amongst  us  who  have  any 
general  principle  whatsoever." 
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"  You  give  a  sad  picture  of  our  countrymen, 
Monsieur  de  Sancy,"  replied  St.  Real ;  *'  but  if 
your  view  be  correct,  how  happen  such  dis- 
cordant elements  to  have  adhered  so  long  ?  " 

"  From  causes  as  numerous,"  replied  De 
Sancy,  "  as  the  men  themselves.  Some  have 
adhered  to  the  King  out  of  gratitude  for  favours 
conferred,  and  from  a  knowledge  that  their 
fortune,  almost  their  very  existence  itself,  de- 
pended upon  that  monarch.  Such  are  the 
minions,  the  favourites,  the  priests.  Others 
again,  of  a  nobler  nature,  have  remained  at- 
tached to  the  same  party  equally  from  grati- 
tude for  favours  conferred,  but  without  enter- 
•  taining  any  further  hopes  from,  or  being  bound 
by  any  tie  of  interest  to,  the  King.  Such  is  the 
Duke  of  Epernon,  and  such  are  many  more. 
Others,  again,  serve  the  monarch  because  their 
own  dignity  and  power  are  connected  by  various 
ties  to  his.  Such  are  the  princes  of  the  blood. 
An  immense  number  follow  him  only  because, 
seeing  the  country  split  into  factions,  and 
knowing  that  they  must  attach  themselves  to 
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some  party,  they  judge  that  they  can  obtain 
most  from  the  court;  and,  at  all  events,  can 
sell  themselves  to  the  League  hereafter,  in  case 
they  find  their  first  expectations  disappointed. 
Many,  too,  have  some  individual  object  in 
view,  which  they  may  obtain  from  the  King, 
but  could  not  obtain  from  the  League ;  and 
many  serve  the  monarch  from  personal  hatred 
to  some  one  in  the  opposite  camp.  Monsieur 
de  St.  Real,  I  could  go  on  for  an  hour,  and 
yet  leave  half  the  motives  unreckoned  by 
which  men  of  different  parties  are  actuated 
in  every  civil  strife.  All  these  motives  are 
at  work  amongst  us;  and  patriotism,  depend 
upon  it,  comes  in  for  but  a  very  small  share,, 
when  there  are  so  many  other  greedy  pas- 
sions to  divide  with  her  the  hearts  of  the 
multitude." 

St.  Real  was  silent  for  a  few  moments,  and 
thoughtful  too;  for  in  the  picture  of  the  mani- 
fold hues  and  shades  of  human  baseness  thus 
presented  to  his  sight,  there  was  something 
very  painful  to  a  mind  accustomed  to  view  the 
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world  in  a  brighter  light.  After  having  con- 
sidered for  a  short  time,  however,  letting  his 
mind  roam  to  more  general  thoughts,  he  re- 
turned to  the  immediate  matter  of  their  con- 
versation. "  I  am  sorry  to  hear,"  he  said, 
"  that  such  is  the  composition  of  an  army  from 
which  I  had  hoped  better  things.  But  tell  me, 
Monsieur  de  Sancy,  will  not  the  same  motives 
which  have  hitherto  bound  them  to  the  present 
king  bind  them  also  to  his  successor  ? " 

*'  By  no  means,"  replied  De  Sancy.  *^  In 
the  first  place,  the  difference  of  religion  will  be 
a  great  objection  to  many,  and  an  excellent 
pretext  to  more.  A  thousand  to  one  all  the 
zealous  Catholics  will  abandon  the  heretic 
monarch  at  once.  Those  who  personally  love 
him  will  seek  to  make  him  change  his  religion ; 
those  who  love  him  not  will  leave  him  without 
any  question.  All  who  are  already  doubtful  will 
seize  this  favourable  opportunity  of  going  over 
to  the  League.  All  who  are  serving  upon 
interested  motives  will  demand  place,  prefer- 
ment, or  promise,  as  the  price  of  their  future 
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assistance.  Of  these —  and  I  am  sorry  to  say 
that  at  least  one  half  of  the  royal  camp  is 
composed  of  such  —  of  these  there  will  be  a 
general  market  —  a  buying  and  selling,  as  in 
the  halls  of  Paris ;  and  if  the  King  cannot  out- 
bid the  League,  they  will  all  go  over  together." 

"  Well,  let  them  go,"  replied  St.  Real.  *'  By 
Heaven!  Monsieur  de  Sancy,  I  hold  that  we 
shall  be  better  without  such  false  and  doubtful 
allies.  Our  swords  will  strike  more  firmly,  our 
confidence  in  ourselves  and  in  each  other  will 
be  redoubled,  when  the  army  is  purified  from 
such  a  nest  of  mercenary  villains." 

"  Ah !  my  young  friend,"  replied  De  Sancy^ 
"  you  may  make  a  good  soldier ;  but  you  are 
not  yet  fit  for  a  politician  in  this  bad  world  of 
ours.  Call  them  by  some  softer  name,  too, 
than  mercenary  villains, "  he  added,  with  a 
laugh ;  "  for,  till  you  see  the  event,  you  do 
not  know  whom  you  may  see  amongst  them." 

St.  Real  was  silent;  for  his  mind  was  not 
vdthout  some  shade  of  doubt  as  to  what 
would  be  the  conduct  of  his  own  cousin  in  the 
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event  of  the  King's  death  breaking  asunder 
all  those  ties  which,  for  the  time,  united  the 
incoherent  parts  of  the  royalist  army  together. 
However  much  St.  Real  might  love  his  cousin, 
and  however  much  he  might  strive  to  conceal 
from  himself  the  faults  and  failings  which 
disfigured  the  character  of  the  Count  d'Aubin, 
he  could  not  help  experiencing  a  vague  internal 
conviction  that  his  actions  were  more  the  effect 
of  impulse  than  of  principle ,  and  that  there  was 
not  sufficient  firmness  in  his  character  to  restrain 
him  from  following  where  his  passions  or  his  in- 
terests led  him,  if  to  the  path  which  he  thus 
chose  no  very  signal  disgrace  was  attached  in 
the  eyes  of  the  world. 

He  was  silent  then,  and  a  few  minutes  more 
brought  them  back  to  St.  Cloud,  which  exhi- 
bited all  the  usual  marks  of  a  small  place  in 
which  some  great  event  has  happened.  The 
eager  faces  ;  the  gliding  up  and  down  of  im- 
portant-looking persons ;  the  whispering  groups 
at  every  corner,  and  at  every  house-door; 
the  loud-tongued  poHticians,  demonstrating  to 
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tlieir  little  assemblage  of  hearers  tlie  events 
that  were  to  follow,  or  the  events  that  were 
past;  and  here  and  there  the  mercenary  sol- 
dier, sauntering  indiiferently  through  the  streets, 
and  caring  not  who  died,  or  who  survived,  pro- 
vided that  his  pay  was  sure,  and  that  the 
blessed  trade  of  war  was  not  brought  to  an 
untimely  end. 

Monsieur  de  Sancy  and  St.  Real  drew  up 
their  horses  at  the  first  group  of  respectable 
persons  they  met  with,  and  demanded  news 
of  the  King.  The  reply  was  favourable :  "  the 
monarch  was  better,"  the  people  said ;  ''  the 
surgeons  apprehended  no  evil;  and  the  con- 
sequences of  the  crime  had  fallen  upon  the 
head  of  him  who  perpetrated  it." 

After  receiving  this  answer,  St.  Real  and  De 
Sancy  separated,  each  well  pleased  with  the 
other,  and  promising  mutually  to  meet  again 
before  night,  whatever  might  be  the  result  of 
the  events  which  had  brought  them  first  to* 
gether. 

St.  Real  then   directed  his   course   up  the 
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road  towards  the  small  auherge,  in  which  he 
had  hired  the  only  apartments  that  on  his  first 
arrival  were  to  be  found  vacant  in  the  village, 
and  at  which  he  had  left  a  part  of  his  attend- 
ants to  prepare  for  his  return.  The  door  of  the 
inn,  like  that  of  every  other  house  in  the  place, 
was  surrounded  by  its  own  little  group,  discuss- 
ing the  events  of  the  time ;  and  as  St.  Real  ap- 
proached, he  distinguished  amongst  the  crowd 
his  dwarf  page  Bartholo,  together  with  the 
handsome  ItaHan  boy,  who  had  been  left  in  his 
service  by  Henry  of  Navarre.  The  young  Mar- 
quis —  whose  mind  was  not  of  that  indifierent 
cast  which  looks  with  philosophical  coolness 
upon  the  dangers  or  uncomforts  of  every  person 
except  its  own  particular  proprietor — had  been 
not  a  little  anxious  for  the  fate  of  the  fair  deli- 
cate boy  amidst  the  troubles  and  perils  of  the 
capital  and  its  environs,  and  was  in  no  slight 
degree  rejoiced  to  see  him  in  safety  in  a  spot 
where  he  could  afford  him  protection. 

Leonard  de  Monte  sprang  forward  as  soon  as 
he  beheld  his  lord,  and  welcomed  him  on  his 
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arrival,  with  all  that  peculiar  grace  which  we 
have  before  had  occasion  to  notice  in  his  de- 
meanour. There  was  something  in  his  manner 
that  expressed  a  willingness  to  serve  and  to 
obey;  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  appeared  to  be 
the  v^illingness  of  a  free  and  generous  mind  to 
perform  that  which  depended  solely  upon  its 
own  volition.  There  was  a  dignity  withal  in 
his  tone  and  demeanour,  that  made  his  obe- 
dience seem  a  condescension  rather  than  a  duty : 
and  yet,  as  we  have  said,  it  was  all  so  cheerfully 
done,  that  St.  Real,  although  he  felt  more  as 
if  he  were  speaking  to  a  friend  or  a  younger 
brother,  than  to  one  who  was  bound  to  obey, 
nevertheless  did  not  feel  the  difference  dis- 
agreeable, but  rather  looked  with  more  interest 
upon  a  person  whose  demeanour  was  so  su- 
perior to  that  of  others  in  his  station. 

"  I  have  had  some  fears  for  you,  my  good 
boy,"  said  St.  Real,  **  since  I  heard  that  you 
had  come  hither  to  seek  me." 

"  Oh,  never  fear  for  me,  sir ! "  replied  the 
youth,  speaking  with  that^ confidence  in  his 
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own  fortune,  which  is  one  of  the  many  happy- 
deceits  whereby  the  human  heart  beguiles  itself 
to  forget  the  weariness,  and  the  difficulties,  and 
the  dangers  of  the  long  and  perilous  path  of 
life ;  *'  oh,  never  fear  for  me,  sir !  In  my 
short  day,  I  have  passed  through  so  many 
scenes,  where  others  have  found  every  sort  of 
danger  and  tribulation,  without  receiving  so 
much  as  a  scratch  of  my  hand,  that  I  begin  to 
believe  myself  enchanted  against  peril :  be- 
sides, I  had  the  two  stout  fellows  you  gave  me 
to  accompany  me  from  Maine  ;  and  if  I  had 
met  with  any  danger,  I  should  have  left  them 
to  fight  it  out,  and  have  slipped  away,  finding 
safety  under  cover  of  my  littleness." 

"  Well,  well,  we  must  not  try  your  fortune 
too  far,  my  good  Leonard,"  replied  the  young 
noble.  "  But  come  hither  with  me !  Bar- 
tholo,  seek  me  wherewithal  to  vn*ite ;  and  bid 
Martin  and  Paul  hold  themselves  ready  to  set 
out  in  half  an  hour  to  Senlis.  Have  you  seen 
the  Count  d'Aubin?" 

"  I  saw  him  not  half  an  hour  ago,"  replied 
Leonard  de  Monte,  ere  the  dwarf  could  answer. 
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"  He  was  riding  forth  with  a  gay  company  to 
the  Pres  aux  Clercs" 

"  That  is  unfortunate  ! "  replied  St.  Real ; 
"  I  would  fain  have  seen  him.  But  hark ! 
there  is  the  drum  beating  to  arms,  and  the 
clarions  sounding  a  march !  See  what  that 
may  mean,  Leonard.'* 

The  boy  sped  away  quickly ;  and  during  his 
absence  St.  Real  proceeded  to  his  own  apart- 
ments, and  wrote  to  the  officer  whom  he  had 
left  in  command  of  his  troops  near  Senlis,  direct- 
ing him,  in  as  few  words  as  possible,  to  advance 
without  loss  of  time  to  the  distance  of  half  a 
march  from  the  royal  army.  Ere  he  had  con- 
cluded, Leonard  de  Monte  returned,  and,  in 
reply  to  St.  Real's  eager  question  of  what  news, 
informed  him,  that  an  order  had  just  been 
given  out  to  put  the  royal  forces  under  arms, 
as  it  was  supposed  that  those  who  had  insti- 
gated the  attempt  at  assassination,  not  know- 
ing that  it  had  failed,  would  endeavour  to  take 
advantage  of  the  confusion  they  expected  to 
follow  its  success  amongst  the  royalists. 
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"A  wise  precaution!"  said  St.  Real;  '^  a 
wise  precaution,  marking  that  Henry  of  Na- 
varre is  in  the  camp,  even  if  one  did  not  know 
it  from  other  circumstances.  Now,  tell  me, 
Leonard,"  he  continued,  after  having  sealed  and 
despatched  his  letter,  "  how  long  have  you 
been  here  ? " 

''  I  reached  Paris  some  five  days  since,"  re- 
plied the  boy,  "  and  waited  two  days  there,  in 
hopes  of  your  coming ;  but,  finding  that  you 
did  not  arrive,  I  grew  anxious,  knowing  that 
there  are  wily  men  and  unscrupulous  of  all 
parties  in  these  places.  Then,  when  you  did 
not  appear  the  third  day,  I  set  off  hither  to  see 
whether  you  had  been  delayed  against  your  will 
at  the  King's  quarters ;  and  ever  since  then  I 
have  been  coming  and  going  between  the  camp 
and  the  city  of  Paris,  till  I  learned  this  morning 
that  you  were  here.'* 

"  But  were  you  never  stopped  at  the  out- 
posts," demanded  St.  Real?  *^  your  pass  ex- 
tended only  to  the  capital  ? " 

"  Oh,  no  !"  replied  the  boy,  in  a  gay  tone;  I 
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passed  and  repassed  as  often  as  I  liked,  and 
will  do  it  again  whensoever  it  pleases  me.  I 
have  the  secret  of  making  myself  invisible  ;  and 
they  must  be  sharper  eyes  than  either  those  of 
the  League  or  of  the  Huguenots  that  ivill  spy 
me  out  to  stop  me  as  I  go." 

"  Indeed!"  said  St.  Real:  ^'  that  were  a  secret 
worth  knowing." 

**  Easy  to  learn,  but  not  so  easy  to  practise/' 
answered  the  boy.  *'  I  had  first  to  consider  the 
sentry  as  I  came  up  to  him ;  then,  if  I  found  him 
a  Huguenot  Gascon,  to  stop  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  to  listen  to  all  the  great  exploits  he  had 
performed  at  Montcontour,  Jarnac,  or  any  other 
place ;  then — seeming  to  believe  the  whole — to 
tell  him  as  great  a  lie  as  any  that  he  told  me, 
vowing  that  I  was  the  truant  son  of  some  Hu- 
guenot lord,  going  back  to  hear  Du  Plessis 
Mornay  preach  against  the  Pope  of  Rome  ;  and 
thus  might  I  pass  by  without  farther  question. 
If,  on  the  contrary,  it  were  a  royalist,  I  vowed 
I  was  King  Henry's  new  page,  and  talked  about 
Monsieur  de  Biron,  and  the  good  Duke  of 
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Epernon.  If  it  were  a  Swiss,  I  boldly  said, 
'  What  is  your  price  ? '  put  the  crowns  in  his 
hands,  and  walked  on.  And  when  I  came  back 
to  the  sentinels  of  the  League,  I  had  but  to 
throw  this  toy  over  my  shoulders,"  he  con- 
tinued, drawing  a  black  and  green  scarf  from 
the  bosom  of  his  vest,  which,  according  to  the 
custom  of  those  days,  was  made  very  large  and 
full,  and  often  served  the  purpose  of  a  pocket; 
"  I  had  only  to  throw  this  toy  over  my  shoulders, 
and  swear  by  the  holy  mass  that  I  had  gone  out 
to  kill  the  King,  and  would  have  done  it,  too, 
if  I  had  not,  by  mischance,  trod  on  the  toes  of 
one  of  his  Polish  puppies,  and  been  turned  out 
of  the  anteroom  for  that  grave  offence.*' 

St.  Real  laughed.  **  You  are  a  brave  boy,'* 
he  said,  "  and  seem  to  know  these  people 
thoroughly  —  perhaps  better  than  I  do. " 

'*  Perhaps  I  may,"  replied  the  youth :  "  but 
stni,  call  me  not  a  brave  boy,  for  that  I  am  not ; 
on  the  contrary,  I  am  as  arrant  a  coward  as  ever 
lived ;  so,  if  you  intend  to  take  me  with  you 
into  a  pitched  battle,  or  even  a  skirmish,  or  so 
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much  as  the  siege  of  a  town,  you  are  very 
much  mistaken,  for  I  shall  certainly  lag 
behind." 

'*  You  jest,'*  said  St.  Real,  smiling ;  *^  for^ 
though  you  are  too  young  to  be  led  into  bat- 
tles, or  to  sieges  either,  yet  you  are  one  of 
those  whereof,  some  day,  men  may  make  good 
soldiers." 

*'  Not  I,'*  answered  the  boy,  seriously,  and 
with  a  sigh ;  **  not  I,  my  lord !  —  I  have  a  vow 
against  it.  Faith,  I  think  that  heretic  Du. 
Plessis  Mornay  has  converted  even  me  ;  and  I 
hold,  that  for  hundreds  of  honest  men  to  shed 
each  other's  blood,  for  the  sake  of  making  their 
favourite  sit  in  a  great  ivory  chair,  wear  a 
gilt  cap  with  a  tassel,  and  call  himself  king, 
is  not  only  a  folly,  but  a  madness,  and  not  only 
a  madness,  but  a  crime.  Be  not  offended,  my 
lord,"  he  added,  seeing  a  slight  cloud  come 
over  St.  Real's  brow,  as  he  listened  to  doctarines 
very  different  from  those  which  his  own  bold  and 
chivalrous  heart  entertained ;  "  be  not  offended, 
nor  doubt  me  either ;  for  you  may  well  rest  sure 
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that,  should  danger  threaten  you,  or  misfortune 
overtake  you,  when  I  am  your  follower,  this 
heart — though  not  so  bold  as  a  falcon's — would 
find  courage  for  the  time ;  this  hand  —  though 
not  so  strong  as  a  giant's  —  should  do  its  best 
to  defend  or  aid  you." 

"  I  believe  you  in  that  at  least,  my  good 
Leonard,"  replied  St.  Real ;  "  yet,  neverthe- 
less, I  have  always  held  that  life  is  valueless 
without  honour,  and  that  the  drops  of  our 
heart's  best  blood  can  never  be  weighed  against 
the  service  of  our  country,  our  king,  or  our 
friend.  However,  you  are  not  my  sworn 
soldier,  so  I  shall  not  try  you ;  and,  to  speak  of 
matters  whereon  we  shall  better  agree,  tell  me 
—  for,  amongst  all  your  wanderings,  you  must 
have  heard — how  go  men's  opinions  upon  the 
events  that  are  taking  place  here." 

"  Opinions ! "  cried  the  youth.  "  They  go, 
my  lord,  as  the  waves  of  the  sea.  Looked  at 
from  a  distance,  and  at  first  sight,  they  seem  in- 
numerable, and  all  distinct  one  from  the  other ; 
but  when  one  examines  a  little  more  closely,  they 
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are  found  to  be  nothing  but  one  great  flow  of 
the  same  things,  following  the  first  that  comes 
forward  and  dashes  upon  the  shore.  I  know 
not  well  what  the  word  opinion  used  to  mean 
in  the  days  of  old ;  but  now,  I  know  it  means 
the  portrait  of  every  man's  selfishness,  painted 
as  he  likes  it  to  appear.  One  man  has  a  strong 
desire  to  be  Governor  of  Dijon,  and  he  repre- 
sents it  under  the  form  of  a  sincere  admiration 
of  the  Catholic  faith ;  another  wishes  to  be  made 
Marechal  of  France,  and  he  displays  his  wish 
under  a  full  approbation  of  the  murder  of  the 
Guises." 

"  It  is  wonderful,"  said  St.  Real,  with  a 
smile,  "  how  soon,  in  the  camp  and  in  the 
court,  the  wisdom  of  the  brow  of  sixty  years 
finds  its  way  down  to  the  curly  head  of  sixteen  ! 
Do  you  know,  Leonard,  I  have  just  heard  this 
morning  from  Monsieur  de  Sancy  the  same  fine 
sarcastic  character  of  the  good  folks  around  me 
that  you  have  given  me  now  ?  " 

, "  Then  you  have  heard  the  truth  from  two 
people  in  one  day,^'  replied  the  boy  gravely. 
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'*  It  is  worth  marking  with  white  chalk  !  and, 
though  you  think  that  I  ape  the  sententious- 
ness  of  wiser  persons  than  myself,  you  will 
find,  that  one  who  has  lived  amongst  these 
scenes  from  his  earliest  years  knows  the  cha- 
racters that  appear  in  the  mystery  as  well  as 
one  of  themselves.  At  all  events,  my  lord, 
hope  not  to  find  Spartan  virtues  even  in  your 
dearest  friend  ;  or,  if  he  do  possess  such  jewels 
as  patriotism,  and  firmness,  and  integrity,  happy 
—  thrice  and  ftdly  happy,  is  he  in  this  place ; 
for  nothing  is  so  saleable  here  as  virtue  and  a 
tolerably  good  reputation." 

"  Spartan  virtue  in  my  dearest  friend  !"  said 
St.  Real,  repeating  the  words  on  which  the 
youth  had  laid  the  strongest  emphasis.  **  What 
mean  you  by  that,  Leonard  ?  Tell  me,  are  you 
frank  and  honest  ?  If  so,  you  have  some  mean- 
ing !     Now,  make  it  a  plain  one  ! " 

The  boy  coloured  a  good  deal,  and,  for  a  mo- 
ment, seemed  struggling  between  two  emotions ; 
but  at  length  he  replied,  "  I  am  frank  and  honest, 
sir,  and  I  will  make  my  meaning  plain,  feeling 
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sure  that  you  will  not  let  my  candour  hurt  me. 
"When  I  spoke  as  I  did  speak,  I  thought  of 
your  noble  cousin  ;  for  it  is  the  common  report 
of  camp  and  city,  that  a  large  dower,  and  a 
lady's  unwilling  hand,  will  soon  convert  the 
Count  d'Aubin  from  a  bold  Royahst  to  a 
zealous  Leaguer." 

It  was  now  St.  Real's  turn  to  feel  troubled, 
and  the  blood  irrepressibly  mounted  to  his 
cheek.  "  I  trust  that  the  camp  and  the  city 
are  both  mistaken,"  he  replied,  at  length ;  ^'  and 
that  Philip  of  Aubin,  if  he  do  change  his  party, 
which  may,  perchance,  happen,  will  have  nobler 
motives  to  assign  than  any  selfish  advantages. 
One  thing,  however,  is  certain,  no  lady's  un- 
willing hand  can  be  the  object,  for  no  man  will 
or  can  force  her  inclination." 

The  boy  shrugged  his  shoulders.  '*  These 
are  times,  sir,"  he  replied,  "  when  men  can  do 
any  thing  ;  but,  nevertheless '* 

Ere  he  could  finish  his  sentence,  the  door  of 
the  little  saloon  in  which  he  stood  was  thrown 
(quickly  open ;  and,  as  so  often  occurs,  the  very 
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object  of  the  conversation  which,  had  just  passed 
appeared,  and  put  an  end  to  any  farther  ob- 
servations. The  boy,  indeed,  coloured  deeply, 
and  glided  out  of  the  room;  but  St.  Real, 
v^hose  consciousness  of  upright  purpose  and  in- 
tegrity of  heart  had  restored  his  calmness  and 
confidence  in  himself,  turned  to  greet  his  cousin 
kindly,  and  prepared  to  speak  with  him  upon 
the  great  events  of  the  day,  avoiding,  as  far  as 
possible,  those  subjects  which  might  renew  any 
painful  feelings  between  them.  "  I  heard  that 
you  had  gone  to  the  Pres  aux  Clercs^^  he  said, 
looking  at  his  cousin's  dusty  garb  ;  "  but  you 
are  not  armed,  I  see." 

"  Oh,  that  matters  not ! "  answered  D'Aubin ; 
"it  is  as  well  sometimes  to  show  these  gentlemen 
of  the  League  that,  in  a  velvet  pourpoint  and 
silken  hose,  we  can  overthrow  their  best  cava- 
liers, clothed  from  head  to  heel  in  good  hard 
iron.  I  had  not  time  to  arm,  and  therefore 
ran  two  lances  in  my  jerkin,  having  promised 
to  give  a  course  to  Duverne  and  Maubeuge. 
So  the  King  is  wounded,  they  say !     You  have 
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heard  of  it,  of  course.  Should  he  die  now, 
Huon  —  should  he  die,  'twould  make  a  great 
difference  in  men's  fates." 

**  I  do  not  see  why  or  how,"  repHed  St.  Real; 
and  then  —  not  remarking  that  his  cousin, 
•whose  very  speech  had  been  rambhng  and  un- 
connected, suffered  his  mind  to  wander  in- 
attentive while  he  replied  —  went  on  to  give 
all  his  reasons  for  thinking  that  the  death  of 
Henry  the  Third  should  make  no  earthly  change 
in  the  conduct  of  any  honourable  man  hitherto 
attached  to  the  royal  cause. 

"  Huon!"  interrupted  D'Aubin,  at  length, 
"  I  have  been  thinking  over  what  passed  be- 
tween us  this  morning,  and  I  have  come  to 
crave  a  boon  of  you.  Your  safe-conduct  from 
Mayenne  is  not  yet  near  its  end ;  and  I  would 
fain  have  you  make  one  more  journey  to  Paris. 
As  I  said  before,  I  would  trust  you  with  aught 
on  earth,  such  is  my  confidence  in  your  honour ; 
and  you  have  great  influence  with  Eugenie  de 
Menancourt.  She  esteems  and  respects  you, 
which  is   a    very   different   thing   from   love, 
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you  know :  no  woman  loves  a  man  that  she 
respects " 

"Nay,  nay,  nay,  Philip!"  said  St.  Real, 
somewhat  sickened  with  his  cousin's  conduct, 
and  yet  pained  to  remark  the  evident  anxiety 
and  distress  which  D'Aubin  strove  in  vain  to 
cover  under  a  tone,  half  jest  half  earnest. 
*'  Nay,  nay,  Phihp !  speak  not  thus  of  those 
who  form  more  than  one  half  of  man's  happiness 
or  misery —  speak  not  thus  if  you  would  ever 
win  the  love  of  those  whose  love  is  worth  pos- 
sessing." 

**  Pshaw,  Huon !  you  know  them  not ! "  re- 
plied the  Count.  "  Respect  and  esteem  may 
be  the  foundation  of  man's  love  for  woman,  but 
not  of  woman's  love  for  man.  Fear,  jealousy, 
revenge,  scorn,  even  hate  itself,  are  nearer  roads 
to  woman's  love  than  respect  and  esteem.  You 
may  disappoint  her  wishes,  contradict  her  opi- 
nions, insult  her  understanding,  pain  her  heart, 
aye,  even  cross  her  caprices !  and  yet  win  her 
love,  if  you  will  but  pique  her  vanity.  But  a 
truce  to  such  dissertations.     Mark  me,  Huon  ! 
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I  think  you  love  me,  and  wish  me  well ;  and  I 
tell  you  sincerely,  it  imports  much  and  deeply 
to  my  peace  and  comfort,  that  Eugenie  de  Me- 
nancourt  should  yield  me  a  willing  consent." 

^*  Not,  I  trust,  from  any  pecuniary  considera- 
tion," said  St.  Real,  who  entertained  some 
vague  suspicions  that  his  cousin  had  outstepped 
even  his  princely  revenues  in  the  gay  and 
thoughtless  course  he  had  pursued  for  many  a 
year.  "  If  so,  speak  at  once,  Philip,  for  you 
know  the  extent  of  my  resources;  and  you 
likewise  know,  I  trust,  that  those  resources  are 
your  own,  when  you  choose  to  command  them." 

**  ISTo,  no,  Huon!"  replied  the  Count,  while 
his  brow  and  cheek  grew  as  red  as  fire.  "  No, 
no !  I  thank  you  for  your  kindness,  good  cou- 
sin; but  there  are  many  causes  which  make  it 
as  necessary  to  me  as  life,  that  Eugenie  de  Me- 
nancourt  should  become  my  wife.  Why,  think," 
he  continued,  raising  his  tone,  *'  I  should  be- 
come the  talk  and  the  pity  of  all  Paris! — the 
laughing  stock  of  every  friend  I  have  I " 

St.  Real  bent  down  his  eyes  without  reply, 
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merely  muttering  to  himself  the  word, "  Friendl" 
while  his  cousin  went  on.  "  What  I  wish  then, 
Huon,  is  this,  that  you  would  return  to  Paris  ; 
and,  seeing  Eugenie,  represent  to  her  that  my 
claim  to  her  hand  in  consequence  of  her  father's 
promise  is  indubitable ;    that  I  would  sooner 
part  with  life  than  resign  that  claim  ;  and  that, 
in  order  to  atone  for  aught  I  may  have  done  to 
offend  her,  and  to  remove  whatever  objections 
she  may  have,  I  will  change  my  course  of  living, 
cast  from  me  those  faults  that  appear  so  much 
blacker  in  her  eyes  than  in  those  of  our  fair 
dames  in  the  capital,  and  live  a  life  as  pure  andr 
holy  as  any  nun  was  ever  reputed  to  do,  if  she 
will  promise  at  the  end  of  a  certain  period  to 
fulfil  her  father's  engagement  towards  me.  Will 
you  do  this  for  me,  Huon,  and  exert  all  your 
eloquence  ? " 

"  Philip,  it  would  be  in  vain,"  replied  St. 
Real ;  ^*  last  night,  I  said  all  that  I  could  say  in 
your  behalf — I  promised  even  more  for  you 
than  I  well  knew  that  you  would  perform  — 
on  my  life,  on  my  honour,  Philip,  I  urged  all 
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that  could  be  urged  in  your  exculpation  and  in 
your  favour ;  but  she  remained  firm  ;  and,  no- 
thing I  could  say  made  any  change  in  her  re- 
plies. Your  conduct,  she  said,  had  produced 
its  natural  eifect;  that  efiect  was  not  to  be 
efiaced;  her  father's  promise  was  conditional; 
and,  free  from  any  engagement  herself,  she  was 
resolved,  she  said,  never  to  give  her  hand  to 
one  who  had  not  sought  her  afiection,  and  did 

not " 

St.  Real  hesitated,  but  his  cousin  finished 
the  sentence  boldly  for  him,  and  then  went  on, 
'^  and  did  not  possess  her  esteem,  or  deserve 
her  love,  or  something  of  that  kind,"  he  said  ; 
'*  all  that  she  told  me  before !  It  is  but  the 
ringing  of  the  same  chime !  but  by  Heavens,  it 
shall  go  hard  if  I  do  not  find  means  to  ring 
that  chime  backwards  !  Yet,  listen,  St.  Real; 
yesterday,  you  were  not  empowered  by  me  to 
say  any  thing,  and  therefore  she  might  doubt. 
I  now  empower  you  on  my  part  to  vow  con- 
stancy, and  promise  amendment,  and  so  forth — 
will  you  undertake  it  ?  —  will  you  go  ? " 
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''  No,  Philip,  no,"  replied  St.  Real,  in  a  tone 
of  firm  determination,  "  I  will  not ;  I  love  Eu- 
genie de  Menancourt  too  well  myself,  to  cheat 
her  with  promises  made  in  so  light  a  tone  as 
that  —  nay,  frown  not  on  me,  Philip  of  Aubin, 
for  you  shall  hear  more,  that  you  may  never 
say  your  cousin  deceived  you.  I  refuse  to  go 
back  to  Eugenie  to  plead  your  cause,  not  alone 
because  I  believe  it  to  be  both  a  bad  and  a 
hopeless  one,  but,  because  I  feel  that  it  would 
be  dangerous  to  my  own  peace ;  and  might 
make  me  unhappy  without  serving  you." 

"  Ho,  ho ! "  cried  D' Aubin,  his  brow  darken- 
ing, '*  is  such  the  case  ?  Then  I  see  some- 
what more  clearly  how  all  this  may  end!" 

"  I  trust  you  do,"  replied  St.  Real ;  *'  I  trust 
from  my  conduct  through  life,  and  from  my 
conduct  now,  that  you  may  plainly  see,  what 
will  be  that  conduct  still." 

D'Aubin's  lip  curled  into  a  cold,  unpleasant 
smile  ;  but  his  brow  did  not  relax,  and  he  an- 
swered, "  What  your  conduct  may  be,  like  all 
future  things,  must  be  left  to  fate ;  but  I  shall 
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certainly  take  means  to  ensure  myself  against 
what  it  seems  it  might  be.  I  give  you  good 
evening,  Huon,  for  I  find  it  time  to  bestir  my- 
self! Farewell!"  So  saying,  he  turned  upon 
his  heel,  and  left  the  apartment.  At  the  foot  of 
the  stairs  he  paused  for  a  moment  to  speak  a 
few  eager  words  with  the  dwarf  Bartholo,  and 
then  springing  on  his  horse  galloped  back  to 
his  own  abode. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Leaving  St.  Real  to  meditate  over  the  effects 
which  his  candour  and  honesty  had  produced, 
and  to  strengthen  himself  in  his  integrity 
against  the  bitterness  of  undeserved  suspicion 
and  reproach,  we  must  follow  the  Count 
d'Aubin  to  his  dwelling,  and  be  his  companion 
for  the  next  few  hours.  Springing  from  his 
charger,  he  threw  the  reins  to  one  of  his  at- 
tendants, ordered  fresh  horses  to  be  held  saddled 
in  the  stable,  a  change  of  dress  to  be  instantly 
brought  him,  and  eagerly  demanded  if  no  packet 
had  arrived  from  Paris.  The  answer  was  in 
the  negative ;  but  still  the  Count  proceeded  to 
change  his  dress,  apparelling  himself  with  no 
small  care  and  splendour,  brushing  the  dust 
from  his  dark  curling  locks,  and  adding  the 
fine  essences  that  were  then  held  a  part  even  of 
the  simplest  toilet.     Ere  he  had  done,  there 
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was  a  sharp  knock  at  the  door  of  his  chamber, 
and  the  next  moment  the  dwarf  Bartholo  stole 
in,  bearing  a  packet  in  his  hand. 

"  I  saw  the  messenger  straying  about  the 
town,"  he  said,  "  and  knowing  you  would  want 
this,  I  hastened  to  bring  it  hither." 

"  You  see  into  my  thoughts,  and  anticipate 
my  wishes,  good  Bartholo,"  replied  D'Aubin, 
breaking  open  the  packet,  and  running  his  eye 
over  the  words,  of  a  regular  safe-conduct  from 
the  Duke  of  Mayenne.  "  It  is  all  right,"  he 
added,  ^^  though  they  limit  me  to  four  and 
twenty  hours  ;  but  say,  have  you  aught  to  tell 
me,  Bartholo ;  for  the  day  wears,  and  I  am 
ready  to  set  out.  There  seems  matter  in  that 
face  of  tliine. — Speak,  man!  speak  boldly, — = 
"We  know  each  other  well." 

**  Your  Lordship  is  kind,"  replied  the  dwarf, 
with  one  of  his  sardonic  grins.  "  I  would  fain 
give  your  Lordship  a  piece  of  advice ;  but  know- 
ing from  sweet  experience,  how  advice  is  re- 
lished in  this  wise  world,  I  wish  to  know 
whether  you  have  any  appetite  for  it." 
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^'  Yes,  yes  ;  speak  boldly,"  replied  D'Aubin  | 
"  I  am  as  hungry  for  good  advice  as  a  famished 
wolf,  and  I  am  inclined  to  believe  thee,  just 
nov7,  seeing  that  the  hint  you  gave  me  not  long 
since,  concerning  my  simple  seeming  cousin, 
has  proved  but  too  true.  He  v^ould  act  in  all 
honour  as  yet,  it  seems ;  but  we  all  knovv^  with 
what  tiny  footsteps  love  begins  the  course,  that 
he  determines,  ere  the  end,  to  stride  over  hke 
a  giant :  not  that  I  think," — he  added,  giving 
a  glance  to  the  mirror,  and  marking  there  as 
handsome  features  as  ever  that  crowning  in« 
vention  of  personal  vanity  reflected  to  the  self- 
satisfied  eyes  of  man,  though  the  countenance 
he  beheld  might  be  somewhat  worn  with  the 
strife  of  passions,  —  "  not  that  I  think  that, 
were  it  to  come  to  rivalry,  I  should  have  to 
fear  the  result.  But  I  would  fain  put  it  be- 
yond all  chances ;  so  speak  your  advice,  good 
Bartholo.  If  it  suit  me,  I  will  take  it ;  and  if 
not  —  why  it  is  but  empty  air." 

**  Ay,  ay,"  replied  the  dwarf,  *^  empty  air, 
and  dust  and  ashes  1     Those  few  words  are  the 
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Mstory  of  the  whole  world — man's  fame,  and 
wisdom,  and  wit,  and  eloquence,  and  power, 
and  strength,  and  beauty — empty  air,  and  dust 
and  ashes,  are  the  whole  ! — so  that  brings  me 
to  my  tidings,  and  to  my  advice  ; "  he  con- 
tinued, resuming  his  ordinary  tone.  "  You 
have  heard  of  the  King's  wound,  my  Lord. 
Now,  do  not  you  be  one  of  the  fools  who  de- 
ceive themselves,  and  think  he  will  recover  I 
Take  my  word  for  it,  he  will  die  ! " 

"  Nay ;  but  the  surgeons  say,"  repKed 
D'Aubin,  "  that  he  is  already  far  better,  and 
give  many  shrewd  reasons  to  show  that  he  is 
nearly  well." 

"  Let  them  give  what  reasons  they  will," 
answered  the  dwarf,  '^  do  not  you  believe 
them.  Why,  my  good  Lord,  do  you  think 
that  your  fair  friend,  the  Duchess  of  Mont- 
pensier,  or  any  of  the  holy  and  devout  men  of 
the  Cathohe  union,  are  such  fools  in  grain  as 
to  trust  to  a  simple  bit  of  smooth  innocent  iron 
to  do  the  work  of  their  hatred,  while  they  have 
our  dearly  beloved  Rene  Armandi  at  hand,  to 
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smear  the  edge  and  the  point  with  some  of  his 
blessed  contrivances  for  shortening  pain  and 
making  the  work  sure  ?  No,  no  !  my  Lord ; 
not  more  than  two  days  ago,  I  was  hanging 
about  the  gate  of  that  very  Jacobin  convent 
from  which  this  foul  monk  came  forth,  and  I 
saw  three  people  arrive  to  lay  their  heads  to- 
gether with  the  very  reverend  and  respectable 
Father  Prior,  whose  meeting  told  its  own  tale, 
whereof  this  morning's  butchery  is  but  the 
comment.  First  came  Armandi  the  poisoner, 
next  came  the  Duchess  of  Montpensier,  and 
then  came  Wolfstrom  the  rogue ;  so  be  you 
sure,  my  Lord,  that  the  King  will  die;  and 
this  very  night,  make  your  bargain  so  firm, 
that  no  one  will  dare  to  break  it.  To-night," 
he  added,  his  lips  curling  with  more  cynical 
bitterness  than  ever,  "  to-night  you  may  dis- 
pose of  your  assistance  and  co-operation  at 
what  rate  you  like  ;  but  if  you  wait  till  to- 
morrow, your  merchandise  will  fall  a  hundred 
per  cent.,  for  the  market  will  be  overstocked." 
The   manner   in   which   the    dwarf  put  Iris 
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counsels  was  certainly  not  the  most  agreeable ; 
but  D'Aubin  was  accustomed  to  his  bitterness, 
and  was  willing  enough  to  cull  wholesome  ad- 
vice for  the  direction  of  his  own  plans  and  pur- 
poses from  amongst  the  gall  and  wormwood 
wherewith  good  Bartholo  seldom  failed  to 
savour  his  discourse.  **  I  believe  thou  art 
right,  Bartholo,"  he  replied ;  *^  and  as  I  am 
determined  sooner  to  lose  life  itself  than  to  be 
foiled,  and  made  a  laughing-stock,  and  held  up 
to  the  scorn  of  all  my  companions  by  this  fair- 
faced  country  girl,  I  must  even  make  the  most 
of  my  time,  and  bind  Mayenne  to  his  promises 
by  ties  that  he  cannot  shake  off.  Thanks,  then, 
good  Bartholo,  for  your  advice ;  I  will  be  back 
before  dawn  to-morrow,  and  will  reward  you 
better  than  by  thanks.  In  the  meantime,  keep 
a  wary  eye  on  all  that  is  going  forward  here ; 
and,  both  for  ancient  love,  and  for  future  ad- 
vancement, bring  me,  as  often  as  may  be,  a  hint 
of  other  men's  doings.  And  now,  fare  thee  well 
—  away  to  thy  lord,  lest  he  miss  thee.  But 
hark !  there  are  the  horses,  and  I  go." 
H  2 
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Thus  saying,  he  threw  on  his  hat  and  plume  ; 
cast  a  wrapping  cloak  round  his  shoulders  to 
keep  his  apparel  as  much  as  possible  from  the 
dust ;  and,  springing  down  the  stairs,  mounted 
his  horse,  wliich  stood  saddled  at  the  door. 
Bartholo  watched  him,  as  making  a  sign  for  his 
usual  train  of  attendants  to  follow ;  he  struck 
his  spurs  into  his  charger's  flank,  and  galloped 
away  in  full  speed  towards  Paris.  A  grim 
smile  hung  upon  the  dwarf's  lips  as  he  saw  him 
depart,  and  muttering,  "  Ay !  there  he  goes ! 
to  seek  an  unwilling  bride,  and  for  pure  vanity 
to  marry,  neither  loving  nor  beloved :  but  it 
matters  not  —  my  end  is  gained!" — he  turned 
him  back  towards  the  abode  of  St.  Real. 

In  the  meantime  D'Aubin  galloped  on  has- 
tily, giving  the  word  as  he  passed  any  of  the 
posts  of  the  royal  army,  till  at  length,  having 
got  beyond  the  precincts  of  his  own  camp,  he 
was  challenged  by  the  outmost  sentinel  of  the 
League.  Occupied  with  other  thoughts,  and 
giving  way  to  the  vehement  impatience  of  his 
nature,  the  Count  spurred  on  without  reply; 
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and  tlie  man,  presenting  his  matchlock,  fired 
without  farther  ceremony.  The  ball  whistled 
past  D'Aubin's  head ;  but,  merely  shaking  his 
clenched  hand  at  the  sentinel,  he  pursued  his 
rapid  way,  till  at  length  he  was  encountered 
by  a  body  of  Mayenne's  horse,  who  again  chal- 
lenged him,  and  obliged  him  to  display  his 
pass.  More  than  once,  ere  he  was  permitted 
to  enter  the  town,  the  same  ceremony  was 
observed;  and,  what  between  one  delay  and 
another,  the  evening  sky  grew  deep  purple,  and 
then  faded  into  grey,  as  he  rode  along,  at  a 
more  cautious  pace,  through  the  streets  of  the 
capital. 

Directing  his  course  by  the  shortest  way,  he 
passed  along  through  many  of  the  narrow 
gloomy  lanes  of  the  Faubourg;  and,  crossing 
one  of  the  bridges  which  joined  the  island  in 
the  middle  of  the  Seine,  he  plunged  in  amongst 
that  dingy  accumulation  of  tall,  dark,  small- 
windowed  houses,  which  lie  behind  the  great 
cathedral  of  Notre  Dame.  In  these  streets,  at 
the  hour  of  which  we  speak,  the  twilight,  which 
H  3 
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would  have  still  been  seen  in  the  open  country, 
existed  not ;  and  all  was  darkness,  except  where, 
here  and  there,  citizens  returning  from  their 
shops  to  their  dwelling  houses,  or  persons  of  a 
higher  class  going  on  some  expedition  of  plea- 
sure or  business,  were  seen  finding  their  way 
along,  preceded  by  a  lantern  or  a  torch ;  and 
also  where,  before  the  hotel  of  some  of  the  old 
nobles  of  the  court,  who  still  lingered  in  that 
quarter,  were  to  be  seen  a  few  torches  fixed  in 
sockets  at  the  door.  It  was  to  none  of  these 
more  lordly  dwellings,  however,  that  D'Aubin 
took  his  way ;  but,  at  a  door  which  stood  open 
in  a  tall,  unlighted,  gloomy -looking  house,  he 
sprang  to  the  ground ;  and,  giving  his  servants 
some  directions  as  to  where  he  should  find  them 
in  case  of  necessity,  and  some  money  where- 
withal to  provide  themselves  their  evening  meal, 
he  entered  the  house,  followed  by  his  page  and 
one  armed  attendant,  and  began  mounting,  in 
utter  darkness,  the  long,  steep,  narrow  stair. 

At  the  second  story  D'Aubin  stopped,  and, 
by  the  little  light  that  found  its  way  through  a 
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small  lattice  upon  the  staircase,  he  struck 
several  hard  blows  with  the  hilt  of  his  dagger 
against  a  massive  unshapely  oaken  door,  which 
stood  on  one  side  of  the  landing-place.  Im- 
mediately after,  a  sound  was  heard  within ;  and, 
the  door  opening,  the  Count  was  admitted, 
shading  his  eyes  from  the  sudden  glare  of  light, 
into  a  small  anteroom  or  vestibule,  where, 
stretched  on  benches  or  settles,  were  ten  or 
eleven  stout  attendants,  together  with  one  of 
those  large  sort  of  vehicles  which  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  call  sedan  chairs,  wherein  the  ladies 
of  Paris  were  very  much  accustomed,  at  that 
time,  to  go  from  house  to  house,  and  one  of 
which  we  have  already  described. 

The  person  who  opened  the  door  was  a  trim- 
looking  serving  man,  dressed  somewhat  in  the 
garb  of  an  inferior  burgher  of  the  town  ;  and, 
conducted  by  this  personage,  D'Aubin  was  led 
on,  leaving  his  groom  behind  him,  but  followed 
by  the  page.  The  next  chamber  into  which 
he  was  led  presented  a  different  aspect,  being 
a  small  octagon  room,  with  the  ceiling  of  black 
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oak  exquisitely  carved,  the  walls  beautifully- 
painted  and  gilt,  and  the  furniture  as  rich  and 
elegant  as  the  art  and  taste  of  that  day  could 
produce. 

Here  D'Aubin  was  met  by  no  less  a  per- 
sonage than  Armandi,  the  perfumer,  who,  bow- 
ing low  and  reverently,  welcomed  him  to  his 
house,  and  then  led  him  on  through  several 
chambers,  each  more  tastefully  decorated  than 
the  other,  into  one  where  eastern  luxury  itself 
was  outdone,  and  where  Madame  de  Mont- 
pensier  was  waiting  the  guest  she  had  invited 
there  to  supper.  Strange  as  it  may  seem 
that  the  highest  and  noblest  in  such  a  capital 
as  Paris  should  abandon  their  own  convenient 
and  splendid  dwellings,  to  make  these  little 
parties  at  the  houses  of  inferior,  and  often  of 
very  base  and  dishonourable  persons,  yet  the 
custom  was  not  restricted  to  this  period  of 
French  history,  but  even  in  the  succeeding 
reigns  the  monarch  himself  was  frequently 
known  thus  to  indulge ;  and  the  custom,  which 
was  begun  probably  with  political  views,  or  for 
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the  sake  of  a  temporary  relaxation  from  the  fet- 
ters of  state,  was  found  to  be  too  convenient  for 
a  debauched  court  to  be  readily  abandoned. 

"  True  to  your  appointment,  most  noble 
Count,"  said  the  Duchess.  "  I  augur,  from 
your  punctuahty,  that  all  goes  well  and  hap- 
pily with  the  heretics  and  tyrants  beyond  the 
walls,  so  that  they  can  spare  the  services  of  so 
gallant  a  cavaher  as  the  Count  d'Aubin." 

"  The  fact  is,  most  beautiful  Lady  Cathe- 
rine," replied  D'Aubin,  whose  plan  was  already 
fixed,  — "the  fact  is,  their  Majesties  are  waiting 
till  the  day  after  to-morrow,  ere  they  begin 
serious  operations  against  the  city ;  for,  first, 
with  that  brilliant  forgetfulness  which  charac- 
terises great  men,  they  did  not  remember  till 
yesterday  that  fifteen  hundred  cannon  baUs  are 
hardly  enough  to  begin  a  regular  bombardment ; 
and,  secondly,  they  wished  that  my  worthy 
cousin  should  bring  up  his  troops  on  the  side  of 
St.  Denis,  in  order  to  straiten  you  a  little  in 
your  diet,  as  they  are  resolved,  absolutely,  to 
try  whether  your  stomachs  are  not  like  that  of 
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the  ostrich,  and  capable  of  digesting  mere  iron 
in  default  of  other  food.  They  must  therefore 
wait  a  day  to  give  time  for  casting  "bullets  and 
marching  men.*' 

D'Auhin  spoke  with  so  much  of  his  ordinary 
levity  of  tone,  that  he  left  Madame  de  Mont- 
pensier  still  doubtful  whether  he  spoke  in 
earnest  or  in  jest,  whether  he  was  saying  what 
was  really  the  case,  or  from  some  particular 
motive  was  endeavouring  to  deceive  her. 

"  You  seem  in  a  mood  for  revelations  to- 
night," she  said.  *'  Thank  you  for  your  warning. 
Monsieur  d'Aubin,  we  shall  be  upon  our  guard  ; 
but  whether  the  two  kings  will  thank  you  for 
telling  us,  remains  to  be  proved." 

"  I  care  very  little  whether  they  thank  me 
or  not,"  replied  D'Aubin  ;  "  besides,  what  I  have 
said  can  do  you  no  good,  and  them  no  harm, 
otherwise  I  should  not  have  told  it.  You  are 
here  in  a  net,  fair  lady  ;  and  you  must  employ 
some  other  means  to  get  yourself  free  than 
those  you  have  hitherto  employed,  or  depend 
upon  it  the  fisherman  will  put  in  his  hand  and 
take  you." 
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*'  He  may  find  that  lie  has  a  shark  in  the 
net,"  replied  Madame  de  Montpensier,  **  and 
be  glad  enough  to  let  it  escape  ere  it  devour 
him." 

'*  Well,  we  shall  see,"  replied D'Aubin, — ''  we 
shall  see.  But  oh !  by  the  Lord,  I  had  nearly 
forgot  to  compliment  your  Highness  on  your 
exploits  of  this  morning.  Has  none  of  the  Do- 
minican come  back  to  you  yet  ? " 

*'  None  of  the  Dominican,"  replied  Madame 
de  Montpensier,  with  evident  astonishment,  — 
*'  none  of  the  Dominican !  What  do  you  mean, 
D'Aubin?" 

*'  I  simply  mean,"  replied  the  Count,  "  that 
by  this  time  I  thought  your  Highness  might  at 
least  have  got  a  leg,  or  an  arm,  or  a  foot,  or  a 
little  finger  of  your  martyr,  to  make  a  rehc  of ; 
for  it  could  scarcely  be  more  than  two  o'clock 
when  he  was  torn  to  pieces  by  the  four  horses.  — 
No,  it  could  not  be  more  than  two ;  for  as  soon 
as  ever  he  attempted  to  stab  the  King,  La 
Guesle  ran  his  sword  through  him,  and,  almost 
immediately  after,  casting  him  out  of  the 
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window,  they  tied  him  to  the  horses'  heels,  and 
tore  him  to  pieces,  in  the  little  square  down  by 
the  end  of  the  bridge." 

*'  Attempted  to  kill  the  King !"  said  Madame 
de  Montpensier ;  but  ill  concealing,  in  her  desire 
to  hear  more,  her  previous  knowledge  of  the 
act  that  had  been  perpetrated,  —  "  attempted  ! 
Then  he  did  not  kill  him." 

"  Oh,  no,"  replied  D'Aubin  gaily,  and  pur- 
posely affecting  to  laugh  at  her  disappointment. 
"  You  do  not  think  Henry  is  such  a  fool  as  to 
let  himself  be  killed  by  a  bungling  Dominican. 
You  should  have  sent  our  friend  in  the  next 
room  there,  Armandi,  or  some  other  skilful, 
delicate,  dexterous  personage.  Besides,  dear 
Jady,  when  you  and  Armandi  and  good  father 
Bourgoin  were  consulting  together,  surely 
three  such  shrewd  heads  as  yours  might  have 
fallen  upon  some  better  and  more  politic  plan 
of  getting  rid  of  a  bad  king  than  that  of  trust- 
ing the  execution  of  the  act  to  an  ignorant, 
clumsy,  timid  friar.  Good  faith !  I  should  have 
thought  that  you  might  have  even  acted  Judith 
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yourself,  and  have  delivered  the  land  of  our 
worthy  Holofernes  of  St.  Cloud." 

Madame  de  Montpensier  turned  pale,  and 
red,  and  pale  again  ;  and  there  vi^as  a  quivering 
of  her  fine  proud  lip,  and  a  flashing  of  her 
proud  dark  eye,  which  showed  D'Aubin  at 
length  that  he  was  urging  her  too  far.  As 
soon  as  he  perceived  it,  he  dropped  the  sarcastic 
irony  which  he  had  been  using ;  and  drawing 
nearer  to  her,  he  took  her  fair  soft  jewelled 
hand  in  his,  and  raised  it  to  his  lips.  "  For- 
give me,"  he  said,  "  for  teazing  you.  I  love  not 
Henry  of  Valois  more  than  you  do  —  as  you 
well  know  ;  and  though  I  will  not  say  that  I 
regret  your  attempt  has  failed,  yet  I  do  believe 
that  all  knowledge  of  the  share  you  had  in  it 
rests  with  me  alone,  and,  believe  me,  my  lips 
are  and  shall  ever  be  sealed  by  this  kiss  upon 
this  hand  —  except  towards  yourself." 

Madame  de  Montpensier  gazed  on  him  in  no 
small  surprise.  "  You  assume  things,  sir,"  she 
said  with  some  hesitation,  *'  which  you  have  no 
right  to  assume," 
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*'  Nay,  nay/'  replied  D'Aubin,  '^  say  not  a 
word,  dear  lady.  I  know  tlie  whole  as  well  as 
if  I  had  been  one  of  your  triumvirate  at  the 
Jacobins  the  day  before  yesterday,  all  the 
means  employed,  the  vision  of  the  angel,  and 
aU " 

"  Either  some  one  has  betrayed  me,  or  you 
deal  in  magic,  D'Aubin." 

D'Aubin  smiled  to  see  her  consternation ; 
for  although,  by  combining  the  information  he 
had  received  from  St.  Real  with  the  hints  that 
had  been  given  him  by  the  dwarf,  and  adding 
thereunto  his  own  knowledge  of  the  parties,  he 
had  been  able  to  form  a  very  correct  guess  at 
the  truth,  —  and  although  he  knew  the  effect 
which  vague  hints  of  greater  knowledge  than 
one  possesses,  supported  by  one  or  two  distinct 
facts,  will  produce  upon  a  mind  loaded  with  a 
heavy  secret  and  apprehensive  of  discovery,  — 
yet  he  had  hardly  calculated  upon  so  com- 
pletely deceiving  such  a  shrewd  intriguer  as 
Madame  de  Montpensier,  in  regard  to  the  ex- 
tent of  his  information.    "  No  one  has  betrayed 
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you/*  he  replied ;  ^'  nor  do  I  deal  in  magic  ;  but 
I  have  far  greater  means  of  knowing  things  that 
pass  both  in  the  city  and  in  the  camp  than  you 
suppose.  What  I  have  said  just  now  I  said 
but  to  teaze  you ;  and  indeed,  fair  lady,  you  de- 
serve somewhat  worse  at  my  hands." 

*'  Wherefore,  wherefore  ?  how  so  ? "  de- 
manded Madame  de  Montpensier,  — "  how  have 
I  offended  you,  D'Aubin  ?" 

"Wliy,  I  do  think,"  replied  D'Aubin,  *Hhat 
considering  all  the  old  friendships  which  had 
existed  between  us,  it '  should  not  have  been 
you  who  attempted  to  mar  my  fortunes,  and 
thwart  my  purposes.  Did  you  not  only  last 
night  propose  to  my  cousin  St.  Real  to  bestow 
on  him  the  hand  of  my  promised  bride  ?  " 

^^  I  did,"  replied  Madame  de  Montpensier 
boldly,  recovering  in  a  moment  all  her  com- 
posure, —  *^  I  did,  and  I  will  tell  you  why  I  did 
so,  Philip  of  Aubin.  I  saw,  by  your  conver- 
sation of  the  day  before,  that  you  had  irretriev- 
ably attached  yourself  to  the  party  of  the  tyrant ; 
and  I  consider  the  interests  of  our  cause  far 
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before  any  private  interests  or  friendships.  I 
am  resolved,  and  so  I  know  also  is  Mayenne, 
that  the  hand  of  Mademoiselle  de  Menancourt 
shall  never  be  given  to  any  but  a  member  of  the 
union  ;  and  it  was  therefore  that  I  oiFered  her 
hand  to  your  cousin,  if  he  v^ould  bring  his  forces 
to  our  side." 

"  Ah !  but,  lady,"  replied  D'Aubin,  "  how 
could  you  venture  on  such  an  offer,  when  your 
own  brother,  the  very  morning  before,  had 
made  the  same  to  me,  and  left  me  a  certain 
time  to  deliberate  and  act  ?  " 

*^  Nay,  of  that  I  know  nothing,"  replied 
Madame  de  Montpensier.  "  Had  I  been  aware 
of  that,  of  course  I  should  have  acted  differ- 
ently." 

"  But  if  you  and  your  brother  will  play  at 
cross  purposes,"  replied  D'Aubin,  "  what 
surety  is  there  that  the  promises  of  either  will 
be  kept  ?  And  observe  the  consequences  of  this 
sort  of  dealing !  My  cousin  at  once  determined 
to  join  the  forces  of  the  King,  told  me  the  story, 
and  thus  well  nigh  changed  all  my  views  and 
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purposes,  unsettled  my  designs,  and  nearly  de- 
termined me  to  take  an  oath  of  perpetual  ser- 
vice to  the  kings." 

'^  Nay,  nay,"  replied  the  Duchess,  giving  him 
her  hand,  "  but  join  us  at  this  moment  of  our 
need,  and  Eugenie  shall  be  yours." 

"  Ay,"  replied  D'Aubin  ;  "  but  I  must  have 
some  better  security  than  mere  promises." 

"  Surely  you  do  not  doubt  me,"  said  Madame 
de  Montpensier,  '^  when  I  most  solemnly  de- 
clare  " 

"  Declare  nothing,  dear  lady,"  replied 
D'Aubin ;  "  I  doubt  nobody,  but  my  resolution 
is  taken.  The  hand  of  Eugenie  de  Menancourt 
must  be  promised  to  me  this  night,  under  the 
hand  and  seal  of  his  Highness  of  Mayenne,  as 
Lieutenant-General  of  the  kingdom ;  or  when 
I  return  to  the  camp  to-morrow,  I  pledge 
myself,  in  the  most  solemn  terms,  to  serve  the 
Kings  of  France  and  Navarre,  till  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  a  Holy  League  and  Union  in 
France.  And  more,  I  assure  you  most  solemnly, 
that  I  will  instantly  send  an  order  unto  Maine 
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to  cut  down  remorselessly  every  acre  of  my  old 
forests,  in  order  to  raise  another  regiment  for 
tlie  service  of  the  state.  Now,  mark  me,  lady ! 
mark  me  well !  In  doing  this  I  know  what  I 
am  doing ;  for,  if  you  cannot  obtain  this  written 
promise  for  me,  it  will  be  evident  your  brother 
does  not  intend  that  the  hand  of  Eugenie 
should  be  mine,  and  I  have  no  other  means 
to  obtain  it,  but  the  capture  of  Paris  and  the 
destruction  of  the  League.  It  will  be  therefore 
well  w^orth  my  while  to  sacrifice  every  thing  to 
swell  the  ranks  of  the  royal  forces,  in  order  to 
insure  success." 

**  Well,  weU,  say  no  more,  say  no  more," 
replied  Madame  de  Montpensier ;  "  the  promise 
you  shall  have,  if  I  have  any  influence  with 
Mayenne  ;  and  besides  you  say  he  voluntarily 
made  it  himself,  and  therefore  he  will  not  he- 
sitate to  write  it.  But  tell  me  what  are  the 
terms  in  which  this  promise  is  to  be  couched,  — 
you  mean  him  to  promise  you  her  hand,  if  she 
herself  consents  ? " 

**  No,  no,"  replied  D'Aubin  ;  "  I  will  leave  no 
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hold  for  after-tampering  and  intrigue  by  any- 
party.  But,"  seeing  a  cloud  come  over  the 
brow  of  Madame  de  Montpensier  at  his  intem- 
perate words,  "  I  mean  not  any  oifence  to  you, 
dear  lady.  Others  may  tamper  —  there  are  others 
may  intrigue,  and  may  delay  her  consent  and 
our  union  so  long  that  my  views  in  favour  of 
the  League  itself  may  be  overthrown.  The 
moment  that  the  hand  of  Eugenie  is  mine,  I 
will  raise  for  the  service  of  the  Duke  all  the  re- 
tainers of  the  house  of  Menancourt  who  are 
now  either  lying  idle,  or  swelling  the  ranks  of 
the  royalists.  What  I  demand  then  is,  that 
your  brother  —  acting  as  Lieutenant-General  of 
the  kingdom,  as  well  as  calling  himself  so,  and 
consequently  considering  himself  as  the  lav^ul 
guardian  of  all  wards  of  the  crown  —  shall 
promise  me,  without  other  condition  than  that 
in  three  days  I  subscribe  the  union  and  join 
my  forces  to  his,  the  hand  of  Eugenie  de  Me- 
nancourt, which  was  promised  to  me  by  her 
own  father." 

Madame    de     Montpensier    mused     for     a 
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moment ;  and  then  rising,  she  replied,  '^  It  shall 
be  done,  D'Aubin,  it  shall  be  done.  The  world 
— which  Mayenne  fears  more  than  he  will  ac- 
kno^vledge  —  can  say  nothing  against  this  act, 
for  it  is  but  a  ratificatioi.  of  her  father's  promise 
by  him  who  now  stands  in  her  father's  place. 
Here,"  she  cried  aloud,  ringing  a  small  silver 
bell  that  stood  on  the  table  before  her,  and 
which  was  instantly  answered  by  the  appear- 
ance of  Armandi,  "  bring  me  ink  and  paper, 
Rene  :  —  you  shall  write  down  the  promise  as 
you  would  have  it,  D'Aubin,  and  I  will  get  my 
brother  to  sign  it  before  you  go  ;  but  make 
haste,  for  every  moment  I  expect  Wolfstrom  to 
make  our  third  at  supper." 

*^  I  too  must  be  speedy,"  replied  D'Aubin  ; 
'^  for  I  must  be  back  in  the  camp  long  before 
dawn,  lest  there  be  any  tampering  with  my 
troops.  They  are  all  fresh,  and  new-arrived,  so 
that  I  can  do  with  them  what  I  will  at  present ; 
but  there  is  many  a  shrewd  head  both  amongst 
the  Huguenots  and  royalists,  and,  not  being  too 
sure  of  my  attachment,  they  may  think  to  make 
sure  of  my  soldiers." 
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With  his  swift  and  gliding  step  Armandi 
soon  re-appeared,  bearing  the  writing  materials 
which  had  been  demanded,  and  D'Aubin  pro- 
ceeded to  put  down  the  brief  promise  which 
he  required  from  Mayenne;  but  scarcely  had 
he  finished,  when  the  leader  of  the  reitres 
made  his  appearance,  and  seemed  somewhat 
surprised  at  the  grave  and  business-hke  faces 
by  which  he  was  received. 

"  What  is  the  hour.  Sir  Albert  ?"  demanded 
Madame  de  Montpensier.     ''  Has  it  yet  struck 


nme 


?" 


"  The  light,  or  rather  the  darkness,  says  that 
it  is  nearer  ten,"  replied  the  German  ;  "  and  I 
heard  the  nine  o'clock  bell  near  an  hour  ago." 

*^  Then,  I  shall  not  find  Mayenne  till  eleven," 
replied  the  Duchess.  "  His  clock-work  habits 
have,  at  all  events,  the  advantage  of  letting  one 
know  when  and  where  he  is  to  be  met  with. 
—  Come,  Armandi,  is  the  table  ready  ?  We 
may  as  well  fill  the  moments  with  something 
more  real  than  poor  thought." 

In  a  moment  Armandi  re-appeared,  and  with 
soft  and  courtly  words  informed  the  Duchess 
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that  the  best  refreshments  which  his  poor 
house  and  inferior  artists  could  prepare  waited 
her  gracious  presence.  Catherine  of  Guise 
and  her  two  companions  followed  where  he 
led ;  and,  proceeding  into  another  small  cabinet, 
they  found  a  table  covered  with  what  might 
well  have  merited  the  name  of  cates  divine,  if 
ever  any  thing  can  be  so  called  which  is  des- 
tined to  pamper  the  most  animal  propensity  of 
our  nature. 

Placing  himself  beside  the  Duchess's  chair,  — ■ 
while  his  own  lacqueys  and  the  pages  of  the 
guests  served  and  carved  the  dishes,  and 
poured  out  the  wine,  —  Armandi,  in  his  low, 
sweet  tone,  mingled  in  the  conversation,  de- 
scanted upon  the  merits  of  the  various  kinds 
of  food,  and  read  one  of  those  lectures  upon 
the  mysterious  art  of  cookery  which  persons 
addicted  to  the  pleasures  of  the  table  are 
always  well  pleased  to  hear  during  their  meals 
— stimulating  their  appetite  for  the  good  things 
before  them,  by  exciting  their  eating  imagine 
ation  with  pictures  of  unseen  delicacies. 
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The  exquisite  fare,  however,  of  which  they 
were  partakers,  the  choice  and  delicious  wines 
that  flowed  amongst  them  like  water,  and  even 
the  culinary  eloquence  of  Armandi,  did  not 
seem  capable  of  rousing  either  Madame  de 
Montpensier  or  D'Aubin  from  the  thoughtful 
seriousness  into  which  their  preceding  conver- 
sation had  thrown  them.  Albert  of  Wolfstrom, 
indeed,  ate  and  drank,  and  enjoyed  to  the 
uttermost,  and  showed  his  white  teeth  in 
many  a  grin  at  the  thoughts  of  all  the  rare 
ragouts  and  savoury  sauces  which  the  Per- 
fumer described  ;  but  his  companions  were 
grave  and  abstinent,  and  when  the  dessert  was 
placed  upon  the  table  the  Duchess  rose. 

''  I  leave  you,  gentlemen,"  she  said,  "  for 
half  an  hour,  trusting  you  can  amuse  your- 
selves, at  least  for  that  time,  without  a  woman's 
presence.  D'Aubin,"  she  added,  turning  to 
the  Count,  and  marking  a  certain  degree  of 
stern  anxiety  upon  his  brow,  —  "D'Aubin,  it 
shall  be  done  !  " 

Thus  saying  she  quitted  them ;   and  Wolf- 
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Strom  looked  to  D'Aubin  witli  enquiring  eyes, 
as  if  for  information  regarding  what  was  pass- 
ing. But  D'Aubin's  countenance  replied  no- 
thing ;  and  the  German,  filling  high  a  glass 
with  sparkling  Burgundy,  exclaimed,  "  Come, 
come.  Count,  think  no  more  of  your  mysteries 
with  the  lovely  Duchess  !  Let  us  have  the 
dice,  and  pass  her  half  hour's  absence  plea- 
santly." 

*^  With  all  my  heart,"  replied  D'Aubin;  and 
there  shot  through  his  own  bosom  one  of 
those  strange  dreams  of  superstition  which  are 
felt  even  in  the  present  time,  but  which  were 
much  more  common  then.  "  I  have  cast  my 
last  great  stake  abeady,"  he  thought ;  "  but  the 
dice  will  soon  show  me  whether  fortune  favours 
me  to-night  or  not ! " 

The  dice  were  brought,  a  small  table  placed 
beside  them,  and  Wolfstrom  and  D'Aubin  shook 
the  accursed  boxes,  and  cast  throw  after  throw. 
Fortune,  however,  did  favour  D'Aubin :  he  won 
invari  bly ;  and  though  the  sums  for  which  they 
played  at  that  time  were  too  small  to  make  the 
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gain  or  loss  a  matter  of  any  consequence,  yet 
the  fancy  which  had  taken  possession  of  him 
made  him  rejoice  more  at  the  winning  of  a  few 
hundred  crowns  than  if  he  had  acquired  a  for- 
tune. His  lip  smiled,  his  eye  sparkled,  his 
cheek  glowed ;  and  though  the  time  of  Madame 
de  Montpensier's  absence  was  nearly  double 
that  which  she  had  anticipated,  D'Aubin  found 
it  not  long  or  tedious,  even  under  expectation. 

At  length  she  returned ;  and,  without  a  word, 
laid  down  a  paper  on  the  table  before  the  Count. 
D'Aubin  ran  his  eye  over  the  promise  he  had 
himself  drawn  up ;  and  there  assuredly,  at  the 
bottom  of  the  page,  stood  Mayenne's  name  in 
his  own  handwriting,  together  with  the  broad 
seal  of  his  arms. 

What  arguments  she  had  used,  what  reasons 
she  had  assigned,  what  motives  she  had  called 
into  action,  to  obtain  that  signature,  the 
Duchess  did  not  tell,  but  gazed  fo.  a  moment 
with  a  look  of  triumph  upon  the  Count ;  and 
then,  as  her  eye  caught  the  dice  upo  the 
table,  she  turned  with  an  air  of  gay  indiffer- 
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ence  to  Wolfstrom,  demanding,  **  Well,  Sir 
Albert !  have  you  won  the  royalist's  gold  ? " 

''  Good  faith,  no  !"  cried  the  German,  throw- 
ing the  dice  into  a  water  jar  of  rockcrystal 
that  stood  upon  the  supper-table ;  **  those  little 
demons  have  played  me  false,  and  he  has  won 
six  hundred  of  as  good  crowns  of  the  League 
as  ever  were  squeezed  from  a  heretic  Hugue* 
not.'* 

"Well,  well!"  replied  Madame  de  Mont- 
pensier,  "  if  the  dice  forsake  you,  turn  again  to 
the  wine,  Sir  Albert ;  there  is  a  resource  for 
you  in  all  time  of  trouble.  Fill  me  yon 
Venice  glass  too ;  and  you,  D^Aubin,  give  me 
that  sweet  manchet,  —  for,  to  tell  the  truth, 
the  thoughts  of  this  encounter  I  was  about 
to  undergo  in  your  behalf,  Sir  Count,  kept  me 
from  supper." 

D'Aubin  gracefully  spoke  his  thanks,  taking- 
care,  however,  to  veil,  in  the  circumlocutory 
ornaments  employed  in  that  day,  all  direct 
allusion  to  the  nature  of  the  service  for  which 
he  expressed  his  gratitude.     The  conversation 
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became  gay  and  animated  for  half  an  hour ; 
roamed  to  a  thousand  indifferent  subjects, 
touching  each  with  a  momentary  light,  like 
a  sunbeam  breaking  through  the  clouds  of  a 
windy  autumn  day,  and  skipping  from  point 
to  point  in  the  landscape  as  the  vapours  are 
hurried  on  before  the  gale ;  then,  drooping  for 
a  moment,  paused  as  if  to  breathe  the  wits  of 
the  gay  little  coterie.  Madame  de  Montpen- 
sier  took  advantage  of  that  minute  to  rise  and 
depart;  and  D'Aubin,  bidding  his  male  com- 
panion "  Good  night,"  proceeded  to  call  toge- 
ther his  attendants  and  return  to  the  camp. 

A  more  strict  watch  was  kept  in  the  night 
than  in  the  day ;  and,  what  between  one  halt 
and  another,  the  dawn  was  beginning  to  purple 
the  eastern  verge  of  the  sky,  when  the  Count 
arrived  at  the  spot  where  his  troops  were 
quartered.  As  he  was  dismounting  from  his 
horse,  however,  some  one  whispered  a  word 
in  his  ear;  and,  springing  again  at  once  into 
the  saddle,  he  turned  his  horse's  head,  and 
galloped  on  to  his  lodgings  at  St.  Cloud. 
I  2 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

While  such  was  the  conduct  of  the  Count 
d'Aubm,  St.  Real,  whom  he  had  left  hurt, 
agitated,  and  gloomy,  continued  to  pace  his 
little  chamber,  giving  way  to  many  a  me- 
lancholy thought.  The  more  he  yielded  to 
reflection,  the  more  he  examined  the  state 
of  his  own  heart,  the  more  deeply  and  bitterly 
he  felt  that  the  deceit  he  had  practised  upon 
himself  did  not  date  from  a  late  period,  but 
had  been  of  long  existence.  He  remembered 
the  pleasure  he  had  felt  in  the  society  of 
Eugenie  de  Menancourt  from  his  earliest  days, 
in  the  sweet  reciprocation  of  simple  and  inno- 
cent feelings,  in  the  mutual  communication  of 
thoughts  and  sensations  peculiar  to  the  retired 
state  of  life  in  which  they  then  passed  their 
days.      He  remembered   how  much  pain  he 
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had  felt  when  her  father,  taking  part  in  the 
troubles  of  the  time,  had  removed  for  a  short 
period  from  his  neighbourhood  ;  and  he  re- 
membered how  gladly  he  had  heard  that 
the  hand  of  Eugenie  de  Menancourt  had 
been  promised  to  his  cousin  the  young  Count 
d'Aubin,  inasmuch  as  that  engagement  was 
destined  to  bring  her  back  to  the  vicinity 
of  his  father's  chateau.  He  had  calculated, 
simply  enough,  upon  always  regarding  her  as 
a  beloved  sister ;  and  never  for  a  moment 
having  dreamed  of  any  other  feeling  towards 
her  during  his  early  days,  the  idea  certainly 
never  presented  itself  after  he  was  informed 
of  an  arrangement  which  he  was  taught  to 
look  upon  as  a  positive  engagement  towards 
his  cousin.  When  she  did  return  to  Maine, 
he  greeted  her  with  what  he  fancied  brotherly 
affection  ;  and  though  when  he  beheld  his  cou- 
sin apparently  neglecting  her,  to  pay  devoted 
attention  to  the  gay  and  sparkling  beauties  of 
the  royal  court,  he  felt  a  degree  of  anger  and 
indignation  on  Eugenie's  account,  which  made 
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him  devote  himself  entirely  to  her,  he  would 
have  considered  those  feelings  —  had  he 
thought  of  the  matter  in  such  a  light  at  all  — 
as  the  surest  proofs  that  his  inmost  sensations 
towards  Eugenie  de  Menancourt  were  merely 
those  of  a  relation,  inasmuch  as,  instead  of 
feeling  jealous  of  the  attentions  his  cousin  paid 
her,  he  was  angry  that  those  attentions  were  not 
more.  Now,  however,  he  knew  the  whole — he 
saw  that  the  love  he  had  felt  had  been  early 
conceived,  and  secretly  nourished ;  and  the 
insight  that  he  gained  into  his  own  feelings 
showed  him  that  those  feelings  could  never 
change,  but  would  last  in  all  their  intensity 
to  cause  his  misery  through  life. 

While  these  thoughts  passed  in  his  mind, 
the  time  flew  quickly  by ;  and  the  meal  which 
his  principal  attendants  took  care  should  be 
placed  before  him,  was  served  and  taken  away 
almost  untouched.  Shortly  afterwards  Mon- 
sieur de  Sancy  visited  him ;  and  St.  Real, 
whose  mind  was  not  one  to  yield  where  it 
could  resist,   endeavoured  to  enter  vigorously 
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into  every  thing  that  could  distract  his  at- 
tention from  himself,  spoke  again  and  again 
of  all  the  probable  consequences  of  the  events 
that  were  occurring,  and  endeavoured  to  gain 
a  clear  and  distinct  knowledge  of  the  characters, 
purposes,  and  power  of  the  various  nobles 
forming  the  royalist  party. 

For  the  time  the  attempt  succeeded,  and  his 
mind  found  some  rehef  from  the  memory 
of  personal  sorrows ;  but  the  moment  that 
Monsieur  de  Sancy  left  him,  his  thoughts  re- 
turned to  himself  as  bitterly  as  ever.  As 
evening  fell,  he  fancied  that  music  might 
soothe  his  mind  or  distract  his  attention ;  and 
sending  for  his  page,  Leonard  de  Monte,  he 
asked,  "  Did  you  not  once  tell  me,  Leonard, 
that  you  could  sing,  and  play  upon  the  lute? 
I  am  somewhat  sad  just  now,  my  boy,  and 
would  fain  hear  a  little  music  to  while  away 
unpleasant  ideas." 

The  boy  smiled  with  a  peculiar  expression, 
and  replied,  '*  Music! — I  will  sing,  if  you  like — 
that  is  to  say,  if  I  can  find  a  lute  ;  but  music, 
I  4 
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wHch  will  soothe  care,  and  refresh  the  mind 
fatigued  by  business,  calm  the  turbulent 
thoughts  of  ambition,  or  soften  the  feverish 
pangs  of  sickness,  is  no  antidote  against  sor- 
row, and  is,  they  say,  *  the  food  of  love.' " 

"WeU,  well,"  replied  St.  Real,  "let  me 
hear  your  instrument  and  your  voice ;  I  must 
have  amusement  of  some  kind,  for  this  night 
wears  heavily." 

"  I  have  not  my  own  lute  here,"  replied  the 
boy,  *'  but  the  dwarf  will  soon  find  one,  I 
warrant ; "  and,  going  out,  he  returned  in  a  few 
moments,  followed  by  Bartholo,  carrying  one 
of  those  sorts  of  guitars  with  eleven  strings 
which  were  the  principal  musical  instruments 
then  in  vogue.  The  boy  struck  his  hand 
across  the  cords,  and  then  pushed  it  from  him 
to  the  dwarf,  exclaiming  angrily,  "  Take  it  from 
me,  and  tune  it.  "Why  give  me  a  thing  all 
discord,  like  that  ?  " 

"  May  it  please  you,"  replied  the  dwarf, 
with  a  look  of  humble  deference  which  did  not 
escape  St.  Real's  eyes,  and  which  he  had  never 
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seen  assumed   towards   himself,    **  I  did  not 
know  that  it  had  been  out  of  tune,  or  I  should 

not  have  failed " 

"  "Well,  well,  take  it  away,"  replied  the  boy ; 
and,  remaining  seated  on  the  spot  where  he  had 
placed  himself  to  sing,  he  leaned  with  his 
elbow  on  the  arm  of  the  chair,  and  his  head 
upon  his  hand,  and  the  dark  shining  locks  of 
his  black  hair  falling  in  linked  curls  over  his 
clear  beautiful  brow  and  small  graceful  fingers. 
He  seemed  to  be  thinking  over  the  song  he  was 
about  to  sing.  At  le?tst,  so  St.  Real  read  his 
attitude.  But  the  tone  in  which  the  youth  had 
spoken  to  the  dwarf,  and  that  in  which  the  dwarf 
replied,  had  struck  and  surprised  their  common 
master,  and  he  was  about  to  disturb  the  page's 
reverie,  by  making  some  enquiries  in  regard  to 
his  previous  history,  when  Bartholo  again  re- 
turned with  the  lute.  The  boy  took  it,  and 
running  his  fingers  through  the  strings,  scarcely 
seeming  to  know  what  note  he  struck,  pro- 
duced, nevertheless,  a  wild  plaintive  wandering 
melody,  which  nothing  but  the  most  exquisite 
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skill  and  knowledge  of  the  instrument  could 
have  effected. 

**  There  are  few  songs,"  he  said,  looking  up 
in  St.  Real's  face,  "  that  are  good  to  soothe 
sorrow ;  but  I  will  sing  you  one  of  the  battle 
songs  of  my  own  unhappy  land,  in  which  liberty 
begat  anarchy,  and  anarchy  strife,  and  strife 
weakness,  till  foreign  tyrants  made  a  prey  of 
nations  who  knew  not  that  military  and  poli- 
tical power  are  the  children  of  internal  union 
and  civil  order —  a  land  which,  from  sea  to  sea, 
has  been  one  vast  battle  field  for  ages  past." 

He  paused,  and  seemed  to  give  a  moment  of 
sad  thought  to  the  sorrows  of  his  native 
country ;  then  suddenly  dashing  his  hand  over 
the  chords,  he  made  them  ring  with  a  loud  and 
peculiar  air,  so  marked  and  measured  that 
one  could  almost  fancy  one  heard  the  regular 
footfalls  of  marching  men,  mingled  with  the 
sounding  of  the  trumpet,  and  the  beating  of 
the  drum.  Then  joining  in  his  clear  melo- 
dious voice,  he  sung  of  the  dreams  of  glory 
and  of  patriotism  wherewith  the  soldier  on  his 
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way  warms  his  heart  to  battle,  and  conceals 
from  his  owTi  eyes  the  dark  and  bloody  nature 
of  the  deed  itself.  Then,  again,  the  chords  of 
the  instrument,  with  a  quicker  movement,  and 
more  dicordant  sounds,  imitated  the  clang  and 
clash  of  charging  hosts;  and  the  deep  and 
frequent  tones  of  the  bass  might  be  supposed 
to  express  the  roar  of  the  artillery,  while  still, 
between,  came  the  notes  of  the  clarion,  and 
sounds  that  resembled  the  distant  beating  of 
the  drum.  At  the  same  time  the  voice  of  the 
youth,  in  few  but  striking  words,  and,  as  it 
were,  with  brief  snatches  of  song,  called  up  the 
images  more  forcibly,  and  aided  imagination  in 
supplying  all  that  the  scope  of  the  lute  could 
not  afford.  Gradually,  however,  as  he  sung, 
the  louder  sounds  were  omitted ;  the  imitation 
of  the  trumpet  changed  from  the  notes  of  the 
charge  to  those  of  the  retreat ;  the  strings 
seemed  to  rustle  under  his  touch,  as  if  from 
the  hasty  rush  of  flying  multitudes ;  and  then, 
with  a  sudden  change  of  time,  the  music  altered 
to  a  sweet  and  plaintive  strain  of  wailing,  while 
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his  voice  took  up  the  song  of  mourning  for  the 
dead. 

Till  that  moment  St.  Real  had  no  idea  of  all 
that  music  can  produce.     He  had  heard  sweet 
songs,  and  v/hat  were  then  considered  fine  com- 
positions; but  this  was   something  totally  dif- 
ferent ;  this  was  a  painting  addressed  not  to  the 
eye,  but  to  the  ear  ;  and  that  not  with  words, 
which,  with  laborious  minuteness,  describe  in- 
significant parts,   without  conveying  effectually 
grand   impressions ;    but    with    sounds   which, 
rousing  fancy's  greatest  powers  at  once,  called 
up   all  the   splendid  pageantry  of  imagination 
to  complete  for  the  mind's  eye  the  grand  pic- 
tures that  those  tones  suggested.       The  boy, 
too,  as  he  sung,  looked  like  one  inspired ;  his 
eyes  flashed  and  glittered;  his  voice  rose  and 
fell  with  every  touch  of  feeling  which  his  song 
expressed;  and  his  hand  seemed  now  playing 
amidst  the  strings,  as  if  in  childish  sport ;  now 
sweeping  them  with  all  the  fire  and  power  of 
some  mighty  master  of  song;  but  ever  v^dth 
such  perfect  ease  and  grace,  that  it  seemed  a 
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gift  rather  than  an  accomplishment.  Wlien 
his  voice  had  ceased,  St.  Real  sat  rapt  for  one 
moment  by  all  the  feelings  which  the  music  had 
inspired ;  and  then,  gazing  upon  the  youth,  he 
said,  "  You  are  an  extraordinary  boy,  and  I 
must  one  day  have  your  history,  Leonard." 

The  youth  shook  his  head ;  but  then  after  a 
short  pause  added,  abruptly,  "  Perhaps  you 
may,  perhaps  you  may;  but  now  while  the 
lute  is  in  tune,  I  will  sing  you  another  song  — 
a  song  about  love ;  and,  without  waiting  for 
reply,  he  struck  the  chords,  and  began,  with  a 
measure  and  a  tone  so  different,  as  for  a 
time  to  seem  almost  tame  and  insignificant, 
when  compared  with  the  wild  and  thrilling 
energy  of  the  former  music.  But  as  he  went 
on,  there  was  a  touching  and  melancholy  pa- 
thos in  the  words  and  in  the  air  which  went 
direct  to  St.  Real's  heart,  rousing  feelings 
which  he  would  fain  have  lulled  to  sleep,  and 
overwhelming  him  with  deeper  melancholy 
than  ever.  So  sad,  so  sorrowful  did  it  make 
him,  —  so  completely  did  it  master  him  and  take 
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possession  of  his  imagination,  that  he  could 
have  given  way  even  to  tears,  if  there  had  been 
no  eye  to  see  him  so  unmanned. 

The  boy  was  still  going  on ;  but  St.  Real 
waved  his  hand,  exclaiming,  **  Hush,  hush  !  no 
more !  It  is  too  much  for  me  !  '* 

The  boy  looked  up  w^ith  a  smile,  saying, 

"  He  that  will  not  find 

Ease  when  he  may, 

Leaves  all  joy  behind 

For  ever  and  a  day. 

"  Yet  let  him  wither 

His  own  hopes  at  will, 
So  that  no  other 
Blossoms  he  kill." 

St.  Real  started,  somewhat  surprised.  "  You 
seem  to  know,"  he  said,  ''  more  of  me  and  mine 
than  I  fancied.  I  must  hear  what  you  do  know, 
Leonard,  and  how  you  know  it,  before  you  quit 
me.*' 

"  Nay,  nay,  my  good  lord,"  replied  the  boy, 
still  smiling,  "  look  not  so  suspicious.  Does  it 
need  a  very  shrewd  guess  to  discover,  or  to 
fancy,  when  a  gallant  cavalier,  like  yourself, 
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falls  into  sadness  suddenly,  as  if  he  had  caught 
some  infectious  disease,  and  then  looks  more 
dark  and  gloomy  still,  when  one  sings  a  simple 
song  to  him  about  love,  and  beautiful  eyes  — 
does  it  need  a  very  shrewd  guess  to  fancy  that 
after  all  that  same  passion  of  love  is  at  the 
bottom  of  the  mystery  ? " 

*'  But  you  spoke  but  now,"  replied  St.  Real, 
'^  as  if  you  knew  more  than  that,  and  made 
allusions  that  you  could  not  have  made  unless 
you  had  known  more." 

"  Faith  then,  my  lord,"  replied  the  boy, 
"  the  man  who  compounded  the  old  proverb  I 
repeated,  must  have  had  a  mighty  skill  in 
divination,  to  see  what  was  likely  to  go  on  in 
your  lordship's  heart  some  hundred  years  after 
he  had  lived  himself,  and  that  it  would  serve  a 
page  at  his  need  instead  of  a  better  answer  — 
but  yet  the  proverb  is  a  good  one,  '^  he  con- 
tinued," rambling  on.  "  Good  faith!  I  hold 
that  no  man  has  a  right  to  make  a  woman  love 
him,  and  then  leave  her  for  any  whimsy  what- 
soever.     I    do   not   know   much  about    these 
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things,  it  is  true,  but  I  tliink  that  it  is  dis- 
honourable." 

'*  But  suppose,"  replied  St.  Real,  "  that 
honour  has  some  other  claim  upon  him  which 
calls  him  in  a  different  way  —  what  should  he 
do  then?" 

'*  Why,  methinks  he  should  become  an  apo- 
thecary ! "  replied  the  boy ;  and  then  added, 
seeing  St.  Real's  brow  slightly  contract, 
"  what  I  mean  is,  my  lord,  that  he  should 
take  the  very  nicest  scales  that  conscience  can 
supply  to  weigh  out  medicines  for  hurt  honour, 
if  he  have  got  himself  into  such  a  scrape  that 
honour  must  be  injured  either  way.  Or  he 
may  do  the  matter  differently,  and  weigh  in 
those  nice  scales  which  is  the  heaviest  sin, — to 
break  a  lady's  heart ;  to  leave  her  unhappy 
and  cheerless  through  the  long  days  of  life  ;  to 
doom  her  to  wed  one  that  she  does  not  love,  or 
perhaps  hates  ;  to  have  her  reproaches  and  her 
sorrow  to  answer  for  at  his  dying  day ;  or,  on 
the  other  hand,  to  violate  what  he  may  think  a 
claim   upon    his    honour,   which   very    likely 
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priests  and  prelates,  and  saints  and  martyrs, 
and  his  own  heart  too,  in  the  cahn  after-day  of 
life,  may  tell  him  was  no  claim  at  all." 

''  And  do  you  tell  me  that  you  speak  thus 
from  mere  guess  ?  "  demanded  St.  Real.  "  No, 
no,  my  boy!  You  have  some  other  knowledge  ; 
and  you  must  give  me  an  answer  how  it  was 
obtained." 

"  Indeed,  my  lord,"  answered  the  youth, 
starting  up  and  laughing,  "  I  am  tired,  sleepy, 
and  thirsty,  with  looking  for  you  all  the  morn- 
ing, and  singing  you  two  songs  at  night.  So 
by  your  leave  I  will  e'en  go  to  bed  and  sleep  ; 
and  I  dare  say  before  to-morrow  morning  I 
shall  be  able  to  make  an  answer,  for  I  have 
not  one  ready  made  ;  and  even  if  my  wit 
should  run  low,  I  ^vill  away  by  cock-crow 
to  the  nearest  frijpier,  and  buy  me  an  answer 
secondhand.  One  often  finds  one  as  good  as 
new  that  has  served  twenty  people  before;" 
and  seeing  St.  Real  about  to  speak  again  with 
a  serious  brow,  he  ended  with  a  gay  laugh,  and 
darted  out  of  the  room. 
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A  momentary  feeling  of  anger  passed  through 
St.  Real's  breast,  and  he  half  rose  in  his  chair, 
determined  to  call  the  boy  back  and  make  him 
explain  distinctly  what  was  the  meaning  of  the 
allusions  he  had  made,  how  he  had  obtained 
his  information,  and  to  what  length  it  ex- 
tended. Brief  reflection,  however,  caused  him 
to  pause  and  change  his  purpose ;  thinking 
that  it  would  be  better  to  take  time  to  regu- 
late his  own  thoughts,  and  command  his  own 
feelings,  ere  he  questioned  his  page  upon  sub- 
jects so  Hkely  to  awaken  and  expose  unpleasant 
emotions  in  himself.  Casting  himself  back  into 
his  seat  again,  he  revolved  all  that  had  just 
passed ;  and  his  mind,  reverting  to  every  thing 
that  was  painful  and  distressing  in  his  situation, 
fell  into  one  of  those  sad  and  melancholy 
dreams  which  must  have  visited  almost  every 
one  at  some  time  of  life,  when  the  bright  and 
brilHant  prospects  of  youth  are  suddenly  ob- 
scured by  the  dark  and  lowering  clouds  which 
precede  the  first  storms  of  life. 

However  painful  may  be  this  mode  of  mind, 
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— however  desirous  we  may  be  of  escaping  from 
it, — however  sensibly  we  may  feel  that  the  only 
relief  we  can  hope  is  to  be  found  in  activity, 
occupation,  and  resistance ;  yet  there  is  a  be- 
numbing influence  in  that  peculiar  state  of 
grief  and  disappointment,  which,  like  the  fabled 
fascination  of  the  serpent  in  regard  to  the  birds 
it  seeks  to  devour,  prevents  us  from  employing 
the  only  means  of  delivering  ourselves.  St. 
Real  knew,  as  well  as  any  one,  that  the  occu- 
pation of  his  thoughts  upon  other  subjects  was 
the  only  relief  he  could  hope  for ;  but  still  he 
lingered  on  from  hour  to  hoiu',  no  sooner  at- 
tempting to  turn  his  mind  to  other  things,  than 
falling  back  again  into  the  same  desponding 
memories  of  all  that  he  cast  away  when  he 
resigned  the  hope  of  ever  seeing  Eugenie  de 
Menancourt  again.  Ere  he  was  aware  of  it  — 
for  deep  grief,  like  intense  happiness,  *  Hakes 
no  note  of  time  "  —  the  grey  daylight  of  the 
early  summer  dawn  began  to  pour  through  the 
open  window.  All  had  been  long  quiet  in  the 
town,   the  inns  and  cabarets   had   long  been 
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closed,  and  not  a  sound  had  for  some  time 
stirred  in  the  auberge  where  he  had  taken  up 
his  quarters.  But  at  length  his  reverie  was 
broken  by  the  distant  sound  of  horses'  feet; 
and,  rising  from  his  seat,  he  almost  mechani- 
cally proceeded  to  the  window,  and  gazed  out  up 
and  down  the  road.  At  first  no  one  was  visible, 
except  a  small  group  of  guards  at  the  gates  of 
the  Maison  de  Gondi,  in  which  King  Henry 
the  Third  had  fixed  his  abode  ;  and  though 
they  were  apparently  speaking  together,  the 
tones  they  used  were  so  low  that  not  even  the 
murmur  of  their  voices  reached  St.  Real's  ear 
through  the  still,  calm  silence  of  the  early 
morning.  The  next  moment,  however,  the 
sound  of  the  horses'  feet  became  suddenly  more 
distinct,  as,  turning  the  corner  of  the  road 
from  Meudon,  a  party  of  five  cavaliers  galloped 
into  the  village.  St.  Real  fixed  his  eyes  upon 
them  as  they  advanced,  and  instantly  recognised 
in  their  leader  Henry  of  Navarre. 

The   guards  at  the  gate   of  the  Maison  de 
Gondi  seemed,  from  the  bustle  created  amongst 
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tliem,  not  only  to  see  the  party,  but  to  recog- 
nise the  cousin  of  their  monarch.     The  tidings 
of  his  arrival   appeared  to  be  passed  on  into 
the  court ;  and  the  moment  after,  the  soldiers 
and  officers  of  the  Scottish  guard  came  pouring 
forth  without  any  symptoms  of  their  usual  dis- 
cipline and  orderly  demeanour.     The  Kjng  of 
Navarre  perceived  their  approach  ;  and  nearly 
opposite  to  the  window  at  which  St.  Real  stood 
drew  up   his  horse,   which  hitherto  had  pro- 
ceeded at  full  gallop.     Several  of  the  officers 
of  the   guard  instantly   rushed   forward,   and 
cast  themselves  upon  one  knee  at  the  stirrup 
of  the  King,  exclaiming,  "Oh,  Sire!  you  are 
our  king  and  our  master ! "  and,  at  the  same 
moment,   one   or  two   voices  from  the  crowd 
pronounced,  for  the  first  time,   the  often  re- 
peated words,  "Vive  Henry  Quatrel" 

The  King  sprang  to  the  ground,  aflfected  even 
to  tears,  exclaiming  in  a  tone  of  unfeigned 
regret,  "  Alas,  alas  !  is  he  then  really  dead  ?  " 
Walking  rapidly  forward,  he  proceeded  towards 
the    royal    head   quarters,    and    entered    the 
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Maison  de  Gondi ;  and  the  news  of  Henry  the 
Third's  death  proceeded  rapidly  through  the 
town.  Every  house  began  soon  to  pour  forth  its 
inhabitants  ;  and  ere  the  sun  was  well  risen,  all 
was  bustle,  and  agitation,  and  confusion. 

Although  a  feeling  of  reverence  for  that 
fearful  thing,  death,  and  the  awe  which  an  event 
of  such  magnitude  might  well  inspire  repressed 
much  of  the  noise  which  otherwise  would  have 
been  heard ;  and  though  the  eager  consult- 
ations and  busy  rumours  were  carried  on  in 
no  louder  tone  than  a  whisper,  still  it  was  evi- 
dent, from  every  symptom  displayed  by  the 
multitudes  which  now  thronged  the  streets  of 
St.  Cloud,  that  the  ties  which  linked  society 
together  were  broken,  that  the  foundations 
were  shaken,  and  that  not  only  the  fabric  of 
the  royal  army,  but  even  of  the  French  mon- 
archy itself,  was  wavering  as  if  to  fall. 

After  gazing  out  for  a  few  minutes  upon  this 
scene  with  the  feelings  of  a  mere  spectator,  St. 
Real  remembered  that  he  himself  had  a  part  to 
act;  and  as  the  auberge,  in  Co^^imon  with  all 
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the  other  houses  of  the  town,  was  by  this  time 
roused,  he  called  for  his  attendants,  and  de- 
spatched a  messenger  to  his  cousin,  intimating 
his  wish  to  speak  with  him  immediately.  Then 
casting  on  his  cloak,  he  went  forth  into  the 
street;  and  entering  into  conversation  with 
some  of  the  inferior  oiScers  of  the  troops,  he 
tried  to  gain  some  insight  into  the  various 
feelings  and  motives  by  which  the  lower  ranks 
of  the  royal  arm^y  were  actuated ;  and,  where- 
ever  he  found  it  possible,  endeavoured  to  give 
a  bias  to  the  wavering  and  undetermined  in 
favour  of  that  conduct  which  could  alone  save 
the  monarchy  and  the  country. 

To  every  one  whom  he  addressed  St.  Real 
was  a  stranger ;  and  though  his  dress  was 
such  as  became  his  station,  yet  his  rank  and 
character  being  unknown,  it  was  not  at  all  im- 
probable that  he  would  have  met  with  inso- 
lence, if  not  violence,  had  there  not  been  in  his 
whole  demeanour  that  mingling  of  frankness 
and  dignity,  of  sincerity  and  of  grace,  which 
went  far,  not  only  to  win  and  to  persuade,  but 
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to  command  attention  and  respect.  While  he 
was  thus  engaged,  the  attendant  whom  he  had 
despatched  to  his  cousin  returned,  and  informed 
him  that  the  Count  d'Aubin  had  gone  up  to 
the  royal  quarters;  and,  almost  at  the  same 
moment,  a  hand  was  laid  upon  his  arm,  and 
turning  round  he  beheld  Monsieur  de  Sancy. 

^'  A  moment's  conversation  with  you,  Mon- 
sieur de  St.  Real,"  he  said,  leading  the  way 
towards  the  auberge.  St.  Real  instantly  fol- 
lowed, and  on  entering  conducted  the  old  officer 
to  his  own  apartments. 

"  Is  your  mind  the  same  as  when  last  I  saw 
you?"  demanded  De  Sancy,  as  soon  as  the 
door  was  shut. 

"Undoubtedly,"  replied  St.  Real;  "you 
cannot  suppose  I  would  change." 

"  One  can  never  tell,"  replied  de  Sancy, 
smiling ;  "  you  will  find  this  morning  that 
more  than  fifty  have  changed  since  the  same 
hour  last  night;  and,  to  speak  plainly.  Mon- 
sieur de  St.  Real,  your  own  cousin  amongst  the 
number.     However,    let  us  ourselves   lose  no 
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time.  The  leaders  are  flocking  up  to  the 
quarters  of  the  late  king,  and  many,  I  fear,  will 
be  the  differences  we  shall  find.  Nevertheless, 
I  hope  that  we  shall  still  be  able  to  make  up  a 
good  party  on  our  side,  and  perhaps  we  may 
shame  a  great  many  more  to  join  us  by  taking 
a  bold  position  ourselves,  and  letting  the  others 
see  that  they  are  not  only  contemptible,  but 
weak.  Will  you  come,  for  every  moment  is  of 
consequence  ?  " 

*«  Instantly,"  replied  St.  Real.  ''  D'Aubin 
is  there  already." 

'^  Then  there  will  be  mischief  going  on,"  said 
De  Sancy ;  *'  for  I  have  very  sure  information 
that  your  cousin  has  decidedly  chosen  his  part. 
I  do  not  fear  to  say  to  you,  Monsieur  de  St. 
Real,  that  he  is  wrong,  and  that  he  knows  it ; 
and  when  such  is  the  case,  it  is  natural  that  a 
man  should  endeavour  to  persuade  as  many 
others  to  act  in  the  same  way  as  possible,  in 
order  that,  at  all  events,  he  may  shelter  his 
own  conduct  from  the  odium  of  singularity." 

"  Very  often  too,"  replied  St.  Real,  as  they 
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walked  on,  "  when  a  man  is  determined  upon 
a  thing,  and  does  not  clearly  know  whether  he 
is  right  or  "wrong,  he  strives  to  satisfy  himself 
that  he  is  right,  by  bringing  over  as  many  more 
to  his  own  side  as  possible.  This  I  believe  to 
be  D'Aubin's  case ;  for  his  opinions  on  any 
points  are  never  very  fixed,  and  many  is  the 
time  that  I  have  heard  him  defend  both  sides 
of  a  question  with  equal  skill." 

*'  Vanity,  vanity,  all  that !  "  replied  De  Sancy, 
**  and  a  most  unhappy  vanity  too ;  for  it  has 
cheated  many  a  man  out  of  his  honour  and 
integrity,  out  of  his  own  self-respect,  out  of  the 
world's  esteem  —  ay,  and  even  out  of  his  hopes 
of  heaven.  But  at  all  events,  as  apostates, 
whether  religious  or  political,  are  the  most  ve- 
hement against  the  creeds  they  abandon,  so  we 
may  feel  sure  that  Monsieur  d'Aubin,  and  all 
those  who  have  cast  oiF  their  loyalty,  will  have 
many  a  furious  argument  in  store  against  the 
cause  which  they  are  quitting.  Let  us  be  pre- 
pared then  to  assert  in  words,  as  well  as  deeds, 
the  ancient  loyalty  of  the  French  nobility." 
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'^  Of  course,  to  the  best  of  our  abilities/* 
said  St.  Real ;  "  but  my  voice  can  have  small 
weight.  Who  is  that  going  in  ? "  he  added, 
just  as  they  reached  the  gates  of  the  Hotel  de 
Gondi,  the  court  of  v^hich  v^as  filled  v^^ith  guards 
and  attendants  :  *'  I  mean  that  stout,  hard-fea- 
tured man,  who  walks  forward  with  as  con- 
sequential a  step  as  if  the  throne  were  his." 

'^  By  my  honour,  if  it  be  not  his  to  take,"  re- 
plied De  Sancy,"  it  may  be  his  to  give  ;  for  if 
he  act  heartily  with  the  King,  there  is  little 
fear  of  the  result.  If  he  go  over  to  the  League, 
the  clouds,  which  are  dark  enough  already,  will 
grow  deeper  still  over  our  heads.  It  is  Ar- 
mand  de  Gontaut,  Marechal  de  Biron.  He  is 
stopping  to  speak  with  the  officer  on  guard.  I 
will  see  if  I  can  learn  his  determination ;  for  he 
is  so  much  in  the  hearts  of  the  soldiers  that 
one  half  the  army  will  fall  off  if  he  fail  us." 

Thus  sajdng,  De  Sancy  advanced  ;  and,  with 

an  air  of  some  deference,  saluted  Biron,  who  in 

return  shook  him  warmly  by  the  hand.     He 

failed,  however,  in  his  object  of  gaining  any  in- 
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sight  into  tlie  purposes  of  the  old  soldier, 
tliough  his  questions  were  dexterously  put. 
Whether  at  that  moment  the  Marshal  had  not 
yet  determined  upon  any  precise  line  of 
conduct,  or  whether  he  hoped  to  gain  greater 
advantages  by  concealing  his  own  \dews,  he 
evaded  De  Sancy's  enquiries ;  and  then  said 
abruptly,  *^  A  great  number  of  our  friends  are 
assembled  already  in  the  lower  hall  to  talk  over 
all  these  affairs.  If  you  are  going  to  them,  I 
will  walk  in  with  you." 

De  Sancy  replied  that  they  were  about  to 
join  the  rest ;  and  Biron,  after  running  his  eyes 
with  a  glance  of  some  attention  and  pleasure 
over  the  fine  and  soldier-like  person  of  St.  Real, 
asked  his  companion  in  a  low  voice  who  he  was. 
De  Sancy  replied  in  the  same  tone  ;  and  the 
Marshal  rejoined  in  a  louder  voice,  *^  Indeed, 
indeed!  —  I  knew  his  father  too  —  I  knew  him 
well,  in  the  time  of  my  uncle,  you  know.  Mon- 
sieur de  St.  Real,  I  am  glad  to  see  you  here, 

and  I  hope "    But  here  their  conversation 

was  interrupted  by  an  officer  requiring  them  to 
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give  up  their  swords,  a  ceremony  which  the 
two  commanders  seemed  prepared  for,  and  with 
which  St.  Real,  of  course,  complied  without 
opposition.  De  Biron  then  again  turned  to- 
wards St.  Real,  as  if  to  conclude  his  sentence  ; 
but  ere  he  could  speak,  a  young  man,  whom  St. 
Real  had  remarked  with  the  King  of  Navarre  as 
he  rode  into  the  town  that  morning,  came  up, 
and  after  shaking  hands  with  Monsieur  de  Sancy, 
drew  Biron  aside,  whispered  a  word  in  his  ear, 
and  then  passed  on.  The  Marshal  smiled,  and 
from  this  slight  indication  De  Sancy  drew  a 
favourable  augury,  saying  to  St.  Real,  ere  the 
other  rejoined  them,  '^  I  think  from  that  smile 
all  will  go  well.  That  young  gentleman  is 
Rosny,  an  especial  friend  and  adherent  of  his 
present  Majesty.'* 

By  this  time  they  had  nearly  reached  the 
chamber  in  which  the  nobles  of  France,  with 
the  body  of  their  late  monarch  lying  in  a  room 
not  very  distant,  and  their  lawful  sovereign 
seated  in  the  apartment  directly  above  them, 
were  deliberating  what  use  they  should  make 
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of  the  power  which  a  foul  and  unjustifiable  act 
of  their  common  enemy  had  thrown  into  their 
hands.     The  table  at  which  they  were  placed 
was  nearly  full,  and  Marshal  Biron,  with  De 
Sancy   and   St.  Real,   placed  themselves  in  a 
group  at  the  end  next  to  the  door ;  while  the 
Duke  of  Longueville,  who  was  speaking  when 
they  entered,  went  on.     He  was  a  young  man 
of  a  handsome  and  prepossessing  appearance ; 
but  his  manner  was  timid,  and  his  elocution 
hesitating  and  difficult.      He  did  not  seem  so 
much  to  want  ideas  as  words,  and  appeared  even 
to  want  words  more  from  not  having  any  con- 
fidence in  himself,  than  from  any  other  cause. 
He  expressed  shortly  and  confusedly  the  de- 
termination of  himself,  and  of  the  little  knot  of 
princes  and  gentlemen  by  whom  he  was  sur- 
rounded, to  acknowledge  the  title  of  Henry  the 
Fourth  to  the  throne  of  France,  and  to  serve 
him  with  their  whole  souls,  if  he  would  re- 
nounce  the   Protestant  heresy,   and  reconcile 
himself  to   the   church    of  Rome.     If  he   re- 
fused to  do  so,  the  Duke  continued,  it  would 
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be  for  the  gentlemen,  in  whose  name  he  spoke, 
to  consider  whether  they  would  not  beg  leave  to 
retire  from  his  service. 

Apparently  not  knowing  how  to  wind  up  his 
speech,  he  was  deviating  into  one  of  those  long 
and  unmeaning  tirades  with  which  unskilful 
orators  often  attempt  to  let  themselves  drop 
by  degrees,  when  he  was  suddenly  interrupted 
by  the  Duke  of  Epernon,  who  said,  somewhat 
sharply,  *^  In  your  offers  of  service,  my  lord 
duke,  I  beg  you  to  omit  my  name.  I  have 
much  to  do  on  my  own  lands,  and  have  borne 
arms  long  enough." 

*'  I  will  beg  you  to  except  me  also,"  said  the 
Count  d'Aubin,  who  was  sitting  near  the  Duke 
of  Longueville,  and  rose  to  speak  as  soon  as  he 
saw  that  Epernon  had  concluded.  "  I  will 
not  serve  Henry  King  of  Navarre,  and  I  trust 
that  my  reasons  are  good  ones.  As  a  Catholic, 
I  should  think  it  treachery  to  my  faith  were  I 
to  attempt  to  establish  a  heretic  monarch  upon 
the  throne  of  this  realm.  Therefore,  if  the 
King  remains  attached  to  the  Huguenots  not- 
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withstanding  the  eloquence  of  Monsieur  de 
Longueville,  I  cannot  remain  in  his  army ;  and 
if  he  be  suddenly  converted  by  the  arguments 
of  my  lord  duke,  my  faith  in  the  miracle  will 
be  too  small  to  assure  me  that  it  will  last. 
For  myself,  gentlemen,  I  see  no  choice :  if  the 
King  remain  unchanged,  he  is  a  heretic ;  were 
he  to  change  suddenly,  he  would  be  a  hypo- 
crite ;  and  in  neither  case  can  I  draw  my  sword 
in  his  behalf." 

There  was  something  sneering  and  bitter  in 
the  tone  of  the  Count  d'Aubin,  which,  though 
it  made  the  Duke  of  Longueville,  and  others 
of  the  undecided  party,  hate  him,  and  inclined 
them  more  than  before  to  the  service  of  Henry 
the  Fourth,  yet  rendered  others,  even  better 
disposed  towards  the  monarch,  afraid  to  answer; 
and,  for  a  moment,  there  was  a  pause.  Seeing 
that  no  one  spoke,  however,  St.  Real  took  a 
step  forward  to  the  table,  and,  without  the 
slightest  degree  of  hesitation,  addressed  the 
assembly,  while  his  name  passed  from  mouth  to 
mouth,  and  many  an  enquiring  ear  was  turned 
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to  hear  what  one  of  the  simple  St.  Reals  would 
say,  after  the  speech  of  the  sarcastic  Count 
d'Aubin. 

**  Gentlemen  of  France,"  he  said,  *'  my  opi- 
nion, in  many  respects,  coincides  with  that  of 
my  cousin  who  has  just  spoken." -— D'Aubin, 
De  Sancy,  and  Biron,  looked  at  him  and  each 
other  in  astonishment. — ^^  My  opinion,"  he  re- 
peated, "  in  many  respects  coincides  with  his; 
but,  as  is  very  often  the  case  with  us,  my  con- 
duct will  be  the  direct  reverse.  I  think  as  he 
does,  that  to  ask  his  Majesty  to  change  his  re- 
ligion on  a  sudden  change  of  fortune,  were  to 
ask  him  to  become  a  hypocrite  ;  and  I  should  as 
soon  think  of  requiring  him  to  do  so,  in  order 
to  gain  my  services,  as  he  would  think  of  requir- 
ing me  to  abandon  my  faith  to  merit  his  favour. 
Let  us  be  too  just  to  do  the  one,  and  we  may 
feel  sure  that  he  is  too  just  to  do  the  other. 
The  claims  of  his  Majesty,  King  Henry  the 
Fourth,  are  known  to  us  all.  As  the  lineal 
descendant  of  St.  Louis,  he  is  king  of  this 
realm  of  France,  unless  some  of  his  acts  have 
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been  so  black  as  to  render  him  incapable  of 
reigning.  Now  what  have  his  acts  throughout 
life  been  up  to  this  day,  but  noble,  generous, 
chivalrous,  worthy  to  lead  a  nation  of  brave 
hearts  upon  the  path  of  honour  ?  And  shall  we 
attempt  to  pry  into  his  conscience  ?  Shall  we 
demand  that,  by  a  sudden  abjuration  of  his  long- 
cherished  belief,  he  should  stain  that  honour 
which  he  has  ever  held  so  pure  and  spotless  ? 
The  worst  that  the  most  zealous  Catholic  can 
apprehend  —  and  none  is  more  zealous  than 
I  am — is  that  a  Protestant  monarch  should 
interfere  with  our  faith.  Let  us  not  set  him 
the  example  by  interfering  with  his,  and  take 
for  a  guarantee  of  his  future  conduct  the  whole 
of  his  conduct  that  has  gone  before.  We  have, 
at  this  moment,  two  claims  upon  us  —  the  claims 
of  our  country  and  our  king,  —  both  equally 
powerful  on  the  hearts  of  Frenchmen,  and 
happily  both  in  this  instance  leading  us  in  the 
same  direction.  Our  first  duty  is  to  put  an 
end  to  the  factions  which  have  torn  this  un- 
happy land,  and  left  her  scarce  a  shadow  of 
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her  former  prosperity,  —  to  compel  the  rebel- 
lious to  submission,  and  teach  the  ambitious  to 
limit  their  expectations  to  their  rights,  —  to 
bring  back,  in  short,  security,  and  peace,  and 
union  to  France.  This  can  only  be  done  by 
bending  all  our  energies  to  uphold  the  shaken 
throne,  and  with  those  good  swords,  which  have 
never  yet  been  drawn  in  an  unjust  quarrel,  to 
open  a  way  for  our  gallant  and  our  rightful  mo- 
narch to  the  seat  and  the  power  of  his  ances- 
tors. This,  at  least,  is  my  determination  ;  and 
I  trust  that  I  shall  see  no  one  who  aspires  to 
honour  during  life,  or  glory  after  death,  fall 
from  his  duty  at  a  moment  when  the  safety 
of  his  country  and  the  throne  of  his  king  de- 
pend upon  union,  energy,  and  fidelity." 

**  Well  spoken,  on  my  soul,"  cried  Gontaut 
de  Biron.  '*  Well  spoken,  on  my  soul  !  And 
if  all  here  present  act  up  to  it,  the  monarchy 
is  safe ! " 

'*That  at  least  will  I,"  rejoined  De  Sancy; 
*'  for  I  hold  that  to  propose  any  terms  to  his 
Majesty  at  this  moment,  when  —  encompassed 
K  6 
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as  we  have  too  fatally  seen  by  assassins,  sur- 
rounded by  difficulties  and  dangers,  and  op- 
posed by  an  ambitious  faction  —  he  comes 
unexpectedly  to  a  perilous  throne,  were  base 
and  ungenerous  indeed.  Let  those  who  will 
join  the  party  of  the  assassin  ;  my  voice  and 
my  sword  are  ready  for  Henry  the  Fourth." 

The  speech  of  De  Sancy  was  followed  by 
one  of  those  slight  murmurs  which  betoken  a 
vacillation  of  opinion  in  a  popular  assembly. 
Each  man  looked  in  the  face  of  his  neighbour ; 
some  smiled  and  nodded  to  the  speaker,  as  if 
in  approbation  of  what  he  had  said;  some 
frowned  and  bit  their  lips ;  some  whispered 
eagerly  to  the  persons  next  whom  they  sat ; 
and  the  cheek  of  the  Count  d'Aubin,  as  De 
Sancy  denominated  the  League  "  the  party  of 
the  assassin,"  grew  as  red  as  fire,  while  the 
veins  in  his  temple  might  be  seen  swelling 
out  through  his  clear  dark  skin. 

There  was  a  pause  for  a  moment  ;  but 
D'Aubin  recovered  himself  quickly,  and  said, 
*'Methinks   the  three   noble  gentlemen  who. 
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not  deigning  to  take  a  seat  amongst  us,  remain 
standing  at  the  foot  of  the  table,  have  not 
come  here  to  deliberate,  but  to  announce  their 
determination ;  and  if  that  determination  were 
binding  upon  all  the  princes  and  nobles  of 
France,  it  would  become  us  to  submit  and 
break  up  the  council  ;  but  as  that  is  not 
exactly  the  case,  I  would  propose  that  we 
should  continue  our  consultations,  without 
yielding  more  than  due  weight  to  the  veto  of 
Monsieur  de  Biron,  the  pithy  sentences  of  the 
noble  leader  of  the  Swiss,  or  to  the  speech  of 
my  worthy  but  somewhat  inexperienced  cousin 
—  a  speech  evidently  got  by  heart." 

*'  It  is  got  by  heart,  Philip  of  Aubin,"  re- 
plied St.  Real,  opposing  to  the  sarcastic  sneer 
of  the  Count  d'Aubin  a  look  of  calm  and  dig- 
nified reproof.  "It  is  got  by  heart ;  for  it 
comes  from  my  heart,  and  the  actions  of  my 
hand  shall  justify  it.  As  to  my  inexperience, 
what  you  say  is  true,  —  I  am  somewhat  inex- 
perienced ;  and  I  would  thank  God  for  it,  did 
I  believe  that  experience  would  ever  debase 
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me  to  take  advantage  of  a  noble  monarcli's 
utmost  need  either  to  dictate  terms  which  he 
could  not  comply  with  without  dishonour,  or 
to  abandon  his  cause  for  a  selfish  motive  or 
a  weak  pretext." 

D'Aubin  rose  angrily  from  his  seat,  and, 
for  a  moment,  it  did  seem  that  every  thing 
like  deliberation  was  to  be  merged  in  anger 
and  contention ;  but  De  Biron  and  the  Dukes 
of  Longueville  and  Epernon  interfered;  and 
after,  in  some  degree,  restoring  order.  Monsieur 
d'Epernon  addressed  the  French  nobles,  and 
put  an  end  to  a  meeting  from  which  no  good 
could  accrue.  "  Angry  words,  gentlemen,"  he 
said,  "  can  do  no  good,  and  are  not  at  all 
requu'ed.  We  are  not  here  to  determine  any 
settled  plan  which  is  to  be  binding  upon  us 
all ;  but  each  is  as  free  as  before  to  follow  his 
own  purposes  and  determinations.  However, 
as  the  communication  of  our  various  opinions 
has  produced  some  heat,  I  think  it  better 
that  we  should  conclude  a  discussion  which 
seems  to  be  fruitless.     Let  each  of  us  follow 


his  own  path.  For  my  part,  though  I  do  not 
draw  my  sword  against  the  Eang,  yet  I  cannot 
reconcile  it  to  my  conscience  to  fight  the  bat- 
tles of  an  excommunicated  monarch  against 
my  brethren  of  the  faith." 

Thus  saying,  he  rose  ;  and  beckoning  one  or 
two  of  those  on  whom  he  could  rely,  into  one 
corner  of  the  hall,  he  entered  into  conversation 
with  them  ;  while  the  same  conduct  was  fol- 
lowed by  various  other  persons  in  different 
parts  of  the  room. 

St.  Real  and  his  companions,  however,  did 
not  remain  long  to  witness  this  scene ;  for 
Marshal  Biron  laid  his  hand  upon  the  arm  of 
the  young  noble,  saying,  "  Come,  Monsieur  de 
St.  Real;  come,  De  Sancy  !  Let  us  to  the  King. 
It  is  easy  to  see  that  he  will  need  the  conso- 
lation and  support  of  all  that  are  faithful  to 
him."  Thus  saying  he  quitted  the  chamber, 
followed  by  those  to  whom  he  spoke  and  two 
or  three  others ;  and,  speaking  a  few  words 
with  one  of  the  attendants,  he  was  led  on  to 
a  large  upper  hall,  where  Henry  the  Fourth 
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waited  the  result  of  the  deliberations  which 
he  was  well  aware  were  taking  place  around 
him ;  the  nature  of  which  he  knew,  and  the 
termination  of  which  he  feared,  but  which  he 
had  no  power  to  stop  or  to  control. 

Almost  alone,  with  only  two  attendants  of 
an  inferior  class  stationed  at  the  door,  he  was 
walking  up  and  down  the  room  in  evident 
agitation.  The  moment  he  saw  De  Biron, 
however,  he  stopped,  and  gazed  for  a  moment 
anxiously  in  his  face ;  but  the  Marshal  ad- 
vanced at  once,  and  throwing  himself  at  the 
King's  feet,  kissed  respectfully  the  hand  that 
he  held  out  to  him.  Henry  instantly  took  him 
in  his  arms,  exclaiming,  "Rise,  rise,  Biron! 
Tell  me  what  tidings  you  bear  ?  "  And  at  the 
same  time  he  extended  his  hand  to  St.  Real 
and  De  Sancy,  who  knelt  and  pressed  it  to 
their  lips." 

'^  The  tidings  I  bear  your  Majesty  from 
below,"  replied  De  Biron,  *^  are,  I  am  afraid, 
not  very  satisfactory.  Several,  I  fear,  will  fall 
off  from  your  Majesty,  and  several  will  be  but 
lukewarm  friends." 
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"  That  I  expect,"  replied  the  King  ;  "  but  if 
you,  Biron,  stand  fast  by  me,  on  your  shoulder 
will  I  lean,  and  defy  all  the  factions  in  France 
to  shake  me." 

*^  Thanks,  Sire,  thanks  !  "  replied  De  Biron, 
in  his  usual  blunt  tone.  "  Of  my  fidelity  and 
attachment  your  Majesty  need  have  no  doubt ; 
and  I  think,"  he  added,  "  I  think  I  can  answer 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  troops." 

"  Then  we  are  safe ! "  cried  the  King. 
"  Then  we  are  safe  !  What  with  my  own 
forces,  and  those  that  you  can  bring  me, 
Biron,  the  Swiss  under  Monsieur  de  Sancy 
here,  and  the  fresh  troops  of  Maine  promised 
me  by  my  young  friend  St.  Real,  I  will  not 
fear  any  thing,  even  though  D'Aumont  and 
his  division  go  over  to  the  enemy." 

"  I  do  not  think  he  will.  Sire,"  replied  De 
Biron.  ''  He  is  not  the  most  active  of  soldiers, 
but  he  is  an  honest  and  true-hearted  man.  De 
Rpsny  told  me  but  now  that  he  was  going  to 
him,  and  I  doubt  not  but,  at  the  first  word, 
he   will  come   to  join  your  Majesty ;    but  it 
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might  have  been  better  to  have  directed  Rosny 
to  speak  w^ith  his  officers,  and  bring  them  over 
too,  for  D'Aumont  will  never  think  of  it ;  and 
besides " 

"  He  has  not  the  whole  hearts  of  his  soldiers, 
like  De  Biron,"  added  the  King.  "  I  thought 
of  it,  my  friend,  I  thought  of  it,  and  begged 
De  Rosny  to  see  what  could  be  done.  But 
who  have  we  here  ?  Oh  !  our  cousins  of  Lon- 
gueville  and  Nevers ;  and  Monsieur  D'O  too, 
whom  we  hope  speedily  to  replace  in  his  govern- 
ment of  Paris,  which  has  been  ill-governed 
enough  certainly  since  he  left  it." 

As  he  spoke  a  large  body  of  French  nobles, 
headed  by  the  persons  whom  he  mentioned, 
entered  the  hall ;  and  Monsieur  de  Biron  and 
the  others  who  were  with  the  King,  forming 
a  semicircle  on  either  hand,  the  gentlemen  who 
had  just  arrived  advanced,  and  one  by  one  knelt 
and  kissed  the  monarch's  hand.  There  was, 
however,  a  degree  of  gloom  and  coldness  in 
their  countenances,  which  betokened  no  hearty 
wishes  for  the  welfare  of  him  who  had  so  sud- 
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denly  been  placed  upon  the  throne.  When 
they  had  all  saluted  the  King,  Monsieur  D'O, 
the  titular  governor  of  Paris,  advanced  a  step 
before  the  rest,  and  addressed  the  monarch  in 
the  name  of  all.  His  tone  was  respectful,  and 
his  words  weU  chosen  ;  but  after  proceeding  to 
offer  some  faint  congratulations  to  the  King  on 
his  accession  to  the  throne,  he  stated  that  the 
fact  of  his  Majesty's  adherence  to  the  tenets 
of  the  Huguenots  pained  and  embarrassed 
many  who  were  his  faithful  subjects  and  sin- 
cere well-wishers  ;  and  he  then  proceeded 
boldly  and  unceremoniously  to  propose  that 
the  monarch  should  reconcile  himself  to  the 
Church  of  Rome,  and  receive  absolution  for 
his  past  heresies,  holding  out  but  a  half-con- 
cealed threat,  that  if  he  did  not  comply  with 
this  sudden  proposal,  the  great  body  of  the 
French  nobles  and  princes  of  the  blood  would 
be  obliged  to  withdraw  from  the  royal  army." 

Henry  heard  him  patiently  and  calmly ; 
though  for  a  moment,  while  he  was  making 
his   somewhat  extraordinary   request,    one    of 
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those  gay  and  brilliant  smiles,  with  which  his 
countenance  was  so  familiar  on  ordinary  occa- 
sions, passed  over  the  King's  lip  and  che- 
quered the  gravity  of  his  attention.  "  My 
noble  cousins  and  gentlemen,"  he  said  in  reply, 
**  I  confess  myself  not  a  little  astonished  to  find 
that  you,  who  are  so  strongly  attached  to  your 
religion,  should  think  me  so  little  attached  to 
mine.  It  is  true  my  attachment  is  more  a 
matter  of  habit  than  perhaps  of  reason ;  for, 
living  as  I  have  lived  in  the  tented  field,  and 
spending  the  greater  part  of  my  time  between 
the  council  chamber  and  the  battle  plain,  I 
have  had  no  opportunity  of  hearing  discussed 
the  merit  of  those  questions  which  unhappily 
divide  the  one  church  from  the  other.  Never- 
theless I  should  think  myself  base,  and  —  what 
is  more  to  the  purpose  on  the  present  occasion 
—  you  also  would  think  me  base,  if  for  any 
worldly  advantage  T,  unconvinced,  were  to  sacri- 
fice the  religion  in  which  I  have  been  brought 
up.  That,  gentlemen,  is  impossible.  But  still 
I  am  not  so  foolish  as  to  say  that  I  will  never 
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abandon  what  is  called  the  Reformed  Faith; 
for,  on  the  contrary,  I  will  zealously  and  dili- 
gently investigate  the  merits  of  the  arguments 
on  both  sides ;  and,  if  my  conscience  will  allow 
me,  wdll  take  those  steps  which  I  well  know 
would  be  pleasing  to  the  great  majority  of  my 
subjects.  Nevertheless  this  must  be  the  work 
of  conviction,  not  of  interest ;  and  I  tell  you 
candidly,  that  I  must  have,  at  least,  six  months 
to  hear,  and  ponder,  and  judge,  ere  I  can  give 
you  any  determinate  answer  as  to  what  my 
ultimate  conduct  in  these  respects  will  be.  In 
the  meanwhile,  believe  me,  I  love  you  all  as 
my  children,  and  will  serve  and  protect  you 
as  such  to  the  utmost  of  my  power  ;  and  should 
there  be  any  one  amongst  you  who  has  the 
heart  to  leave  his  King  at  the  moment  his 
King  most  needs  his  service,  let  him  go  in 
peace,  and  not  be  afraid,  for  I  will  serve  him 
still,  as  far  as  may  be,  even  against  his  will." 

When  the  King  ceased,  there  were  one  or 
two  amongst  the  group  of  nobles  who  looked 
as  if  they  would  fain  have  added  something  to 
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the  speech  of  their  orator ;  and  it  was  evident 
that  the  noble  and  dignified  manner  in  which 
Henry  treated  their  absurd  proposal  was  not 
without  effect  upon  any.  Like  all  other  bodies 
of  men,  however,  there  were  those  amongst 
them  destined  to  lead,  and  those  only  fitted  to 
follow ;  and  the  latter  did  not  venture  to  act 
without  the  approbation  of  the  former.  Bowing 
in  silence  then,  the  whole  party  retired,  and  were 
immediately  succeeded  by  the  Baron  de  Rosny, 
afterwards  famous  as  the  Duke  of  Sully,  who 
approached  with  the  Marechal  d'Aumont.  The 
latter  at  once,  and  with  graceful  zeal  in  words 
and  manner,  tendered  his  faith  and  homage  to 
the  King,  and  assured  him  that  the  officers 
under  his  command  would  present  themselves 
within  an  hour  to  swear  allegiance  to  their 
new  monarch.  He  again  was  succeeded  by 
another,  in  whom  St.  Real  instantly  recognised 
the  Duke  d'Epernon,  though  he  had  changed 
his  garb  within  the  last  hour,  and  now  ap- 
peared in  deep  mourning. 

The  keen  eye  of  Henry  the  Fourth  at  once 
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read  his  purpose  in  the  countenance  of  the 
Duke ;  and,  preventing  him  from  kneeling,  he 
said,  "  Pause,  my  cousin,  and  think  what  you 
are  about  to  do.  We  will  excuse  your  bending 
the  knee  to-day,  if  it  be  not  to  be  bent  to- 
morrow." 

Though  fantastic,  and  even  effeminate  in  ap- 
pearance, D'Epernon  was  brave  even  to  rash- 
ness, and  by  no  means  destitute  of  that  calm 
and  dignified  presence  of  mind  which  ap- 
proaches near  to  greatness.  Gravely  taking 
half  a  step  back,  he  persisted  in  bending  his 
knee,  and  kissed  the  King's  hand,  replying, 
^*  My  lord  the  King!  your  Majesty's  right  to 
the  throne  of  France  and  to  the  homage  of 
your  subjects  is  incontestable  ;  and  deeply  do 
I  regret  that  any  circumstances,  religious  or 
political,  should  lessen  that  zeal  which  the 
nobles  of  France  are  so  willing  to  display  in 
behalf  of  their  kings.  But,  to  avoid  all  subjects 
w^hich  it  would  be  painful  for  your  Majesty 
to  hear  and  for  me  to  speak,  I  come  to  crave 
leave  to   retire  for  a  time   to  my   own  lands, 
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wMch  have  much  need  of  then'  lord's  presence. 
I  am  weary  of  warfare,  Sir,  somewhat  anxious 
for  repose,  and  my  poor  peasantry  require  pro- 
tection and  assistance." 

"  Well,  cousin  of  Epernon,"  replied  the  mo- 
narch, "if  you  be  really  disposed  to  imitate 
the  great  Roman  and  hold  the  plough,  my 
service  shall  not  detain  you ;  but  let  me  trust 
that  you  are  not  about  to  reverse  the  scriptural 
prophecy,  and  turn  the  ploughshare  into  a 
swoEd  in  favour  of  new  friends." 

"  I  need  no  sword,  Sire,"  replied  the  Duke, 
"  but  that  which  I  lately  proved  beside  your 
Majesty  at  Tours  ;  and  be  assured  that  if  it.be 
not  drawn  in  your  service,  it  shall  not  be  un- 
sheathed against  you." 

"Well,  well!"  said  the  King  with  a  sigh, 
"  so  be  it,  if  it  must  be  so.  Fare  you  well,  fair 
cousin  of  Epernon  !  and  may  the  harvest  you 
are  going  to  reap  have  fewer  thorns  than  that 
which  is  before  me,  I  fear  ! " 

The  Duke  bowed  and  withdrew ;  and  Henry, 
turning   to   those  who    surrounded   him,  pro- 
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ceeded  with  a  sigh,  "  Let  them  go,  my  friends, 
let  them  go,"  he  said ;  "  better  a  few  firm 
friends,  than  a  discontented  multitude.  On  you 
I  repose  my  whole  hopes  ;  but  let  us  lose  no 
time.  My  confidence  in  your  judgment  and  in. 
your  affection  is  unlimited  ;  and  therefore  I 
send  you  forth  amongst  the  mingled  crowd  of 
friends  and  enemies  which  surrounds  me  in  the 
camp,  with  no  other  direction  or  command  than 
this  —  Do  the  best  that  you  can  for  your  King 
and  for  your  country.  Rejoin  me  here  again 
in  the  evening,  to  let  me  know  what  has  been 
done  ;  by  that  time  we  shall  have  learned  what 
troops  remain  with  us,  and  shall  be  able  to 
determine  upon  our  future  conduct." 

All  but  the  King's  immediate  attendants 
now  took  their  leave  and  withdrew.  Biron  and 
D'Aumont  proceeded  instantly  to  their  several 
quarters.  De  Sancy  set  off  to  insure  that 
there  was  no  tampering  with  the  Swiss  under 
his  command  ;  and  St.  Real,  returning  to  his 
lodging,  called  his  attendants  about  him,  and 
ordering  a  certain  number  to  mount  with  speed, 
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prepared  to  go  in  person,  in  order  to  bring  up 
more  rapidly  the  troops  he  had  left  near  Senlis. 
In  the  hurry  and  agitation  of  the  last  few 
hours,  his  personal  situation  had  been  for- 
gotten ;  but  as  he  was  just  about  to  mount  his 
horse,  the  appearance  of  his  page,  Leonard 
de  Monti,  recalled  to  his  mind  both  the  events 
of  the  preceding  evening  and  his  own  deter- 
mination of  questioning  the  boy  upon  that  know- 
ledge of  his  inmost  thoughts  which  Leonard 
seemed  by  some  means  to  have  obtained.  He 
had  no  time,  however,  at  the  moment  to  pursue 
such  a  purpose,  and  after  commanding  him  to 
remain  at  the  auberge  till  he  returned,  he 
inquired  if  the  boy  knew  where  the  Count 
d'Aubin's  forces  were  quartered. 

**  They  lie  under  the  hill  at  the  back  of  the 
park,"  replied  the  youth.  "  Shall  I  show  you 
the  way?" 

"  Quick !  get  a  horse,  then,  and  come,"  said 
St.  Real. 

"  I  will  run  by  your  side,  and  be  there  ere 
a  horse  could  be  saddled,"  said  the  page.     St. 
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Real  assented ;  and,  proceeding  in  the  direction 
which  had  been  pointed  out,  he  rode  on,  de- 
termined to  make  one  last  effort  to  recall  his 
cousin  from  a  path  which  he  firmly  believed 
would  lead  to  dishonour. 

When  they  had  mounted  the  little  hill,  how- 
ever, underneath  which,  as  the  page  had  said, 
the  Count  d'Aubin's  troops  had  been  quartered, 
nothing  was  to  be  seen  in  the  meadow  where 
their  tents  had  lately  stood  but  one  or  two 
carts  of  the  country,  in  which  a  small  party 
of  soldiers  were  busily  stowing  the  canvass- 
dwellings  wherein  they  had  lately  made  their 
abode,  together  mth  the  spare  arms  and  bag- 
gage of  the  larger  body  of  troops  just  gone. 

As  St.  Real  halted  and  gazed,  the  sound  of 
a  clarion  at  a  little  distance  struck  his  ear,  and 
made  him  turn  his  eyes  to  the  opposite  slope. 
Over  the  brow  of  the  hill,  upon  the  road  which 
led  towards  Paris,  appeared  horse  and  foot 
filing  away  with  their  arms  glittering  in  the 
summer  sun  ;  and  the  distance  was  not  suf- 
ficiently great  to  prevent  St.  Real  from  re- 
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cognising  the  retainers  of  the  house  of  Aubin, 
joined  to  another  body  apparently  little  in- 
ferior in  number.  The  step  thus  taken  by 
his  cousin  was  too  decided  to  admit  a  hope 
of  change ;  and  bidding  the  boy,  who  was 
gazing  steadfastly  in  the  same  direction,  re- 
turn to  St.  Cloud,  he  resumed  his  own 
path,  and  rode  on  with  all  speed  towards 
Senlis. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

We  must  now  once  more  change  tlie  scene, 
and  lead  the  reader  back  into  the  heart  of 
Paris,  where,  on  the  very  morning  which  wit- 
nessed, at  St.  Cloud,  the  events  we  have  just 
been  describing,  the  Duke  of  Mayenne  held  a 
conference  with  some  of  his  principal  officers, 
and  some  of  the  leaders  of  the  faction  called 
the  Seize.  It  was  at  an  early  hour,  and  he 
had  already  given  directions  for  re-establishing 
in  some  degree  the  rule  of  law  and  justice  within 
the  city  of  Paris ;  which  directions,  though 
spoken  with  a  tone  that  left  no  reply,  were 
listened  to  by  those  whose  power  and  fortunes 
were  founded  upon  tumult  and  disorganisation, 
with  gloomy  and  discontented  countenances. 

'*  And  now,  gentlemen,"  continued  Mayenne, 
turning  to  his  own  officers,  "having  taken  mea- 
sures to  restore  order  to  the  city,  it  becomes 
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me  to  adopt  some  means  for  preserving  order 
in  the  camp.  I  have  often  reprobated  in  your 
presence  the  system  of  continual  skirmishes 
and  defiances  which  are  going  on  in  tlie  Pre 
aux  Clercs ;  and  yet  I  hear  that  no  later  than 
yesterday  evening  a  cartel  w^as  exchanged  be- 
tween Maroles  and  one  of  the  adversary,  called 
Malivaut,  I  think.  The  defiance  given,  I  do 
not  choose  to  interfere ;  but  this  once  over,  and 
I  will  permit  these  things  no  longer :  we  thus 
lose  some  of  our  best  officers  and  bravest 
soldiers,  without  the  slightest  advantage  to 
our  cause." 

**  They  have  gained  us  a  great  advantage 
this  morning,  my  lord,"  rephed  the  Chevalier 
d'Aumale,  who  had  entered  just  as  the  Duke 
began  to  speak.  **  That  same  coup  de  lance 
between  Maroles  and  Delisle  Malivaut  has  ob- 
tained intelligence  for  which  your  highness 
would  have  given  a  spy  ten  thousand  crowns 
had  he  brought  it  you." 

"  How  so  ?  how  so  ? "  demanded  the  Duke 
of  Mayenne.  "  Crowns  are  not  so  rife  in  our 
treasury,  Aumale." 
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'*  Nevertheless  you  would  have  given  the 
sum  I  mention,"  rejoined  the  chevalier  ;  "  but 
I  Avill  tell  you,  my  lord,  how  it  happened. 
Maroles  and  Malivaut  met  as  appointed,  and 
we  stood  back  at  a  hundred  yards  on  one  side, 
while  the  enemy  remained  under  the  old  oak 
where  Malivaut  had  armed  himself.  As  soon 
as  the  two  were  mounted,  and  the  trumpet 
sounded,  they  spurred  on,  and  both  charged 
their  lances  well:  the  shock  was  smart,  and 
Maroles  was  beat  flat  back  upon  his  horse's  crup- 
per. I  thought  he  was  unhorsed  ;  but  somehow 
it  had  happened  that  Malivauf  s  visor  had  been 
ill-rivetted,  Maroles'  lance  struck  it  just  at 
the  second  bar,  drove  it  in,  and  entering  be- 
tween the  eye  and  the  nose  broke  sharp  ofl", 
leaving  the  iron  in  the  wound.  For  a  moment 
we  did  not  see  that  he  was  hurt,  for  he  sat 
his  horse  stiffly;  but  the  next  instant,  as  he 
turned  to  get  back  to  the  oak,  his  strength 
gave  way,  and  he  fell.  Maroles  instantly 
sprang  to  the  ground  and  made  him  prisoner, 
and  both  parties  crying  truce,  ran  up.  A 
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glance  at  his  face,  however,  showed  us  that 
death  would  soon  take  him  out  of  our  hands, 
and,  in  fact,  he  spoke  but  two  sentences  after. 
The  first  was,  *  Give  me  a  confessor !  '  The 
next,  *  I  care  not  to  live  longer,  since  my  king 
has  been  murdered ! ' " 

"What!  what!"  exclaimed  Mayenne,  start- 
ing and  gazing  steadfastly  on  Aumale. 

"  Ay,  my  lord,  even  so  !"  replied  the  cheva- 
lier. *'  Murdered  was  the  word ;  and  we  heard 
from  the  others  who  stood  round  that  Henry 
of  Valois  died  last  night  of  a  wound  given  him 
by  a  Jacobin  the  day  before." 

Mayenne  clasped  his  hands;  and,  looking 
up,  exclaimed,  "  Guise  !  my  brother  !  at  length 
thou  art  avenged  !"  And  taking  off  the  black 
scarf  which  he  had  worn  ever  since  the  death 
of  his  brother,  the  Duke  of  Guise,  he  cast 
it  from  him,  adding,  "  So  Henry  of  Valois  is 
dead,  the  base,  effeminate,  soulless  tyrant ! 
But  you  have  not  told  me  how  it  happened, 
D' Aumale.  Let  me  hear  the  particulars  ! 
Who  ended  the  days  of  the  last  of  those  weak 
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brothers  ?  Was  it  one  of  his  own  creatures, 
unable  to  support  any  longer  the  daily  sight 
of  his  crimes  ?  or  was  it  some  zealot  of  our 
party,  who  ventured  the  doubtful  act  for  a 
great  object  ?  " 

The  satisfaction  which  he  derived  from  the 
event  was  so  unconcealed,  and  yet  his  surprise 
at  hearing  it  so  unaffected  and  natural,  that 
although  those  were  days  of  suspicion,  no  one 
ventured  to  suspect,  for  a  moment,  that  May- 
enne  had  any  previous  knowledge  of  the  in- 
trigues which  ended  in  the  death  of  Henry  the 
Third, 

'^  Good  faith!  my  lord,"  replied  Aumale, 
*'  I  can  tell  you  no  more  than  I  have  already 
told.  The  friends  of  Malivaut  let  out  the 
secret,  that  the  King  had  been  stabbed  by  a 
Jacobin  friar,  and  died  of  his  wounds ;  but  we 
could  not  expect  them  to  enter  into  any  minute 
particulars.  I  have  still  more  good  news,  how- 
ever, my  lord.  Ere  I  quitted  the  ground,  a 
servant  of  the  gay  Count  d'Aubin  came  up, 
and  besought  me  to  obtain  for  his  master  a 
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pass  for  tlie  morning,  adding,  that  by  noon, 
D'Aubin,  with  seven  hundred  men,  horse  and 
foot  together,  would  be  at  the  outposts  on  the 
side  of  St.  Denis,  with  the  purpose  of  joining 
the  Union." 

These  tidings  did  not  appear  to  surprise 
Mayenne  so  much  as  the  former;  but  he 
seemed  well  pleased,  nevertheless.  "  D'Aubin 
is  better  than  his  word,"  he  said,  "  both  in 
regard  to  time  and  numbers.  He  fixed  three 
days,  but  I  suppose  the  death  of  Henry  has 
hurried  his  movements.  How  comes  he  to 
enter  by  St.  Denis,  though?  It  is  leading 
his  troops  a  tremendous  round !  There  surely 
can  be  no  foul  play,  D'Aumale !  Are  you  sure 
the  servant  was  his  ?  " 

'*  Quite  sure,  my  lord,"  replied  Aumale, 
**  for  the  fellow  was  once  my  own  ecuyer  de 
main;  and,  besides,  he  gave  a  reason  for  taking 
that  round.  '  The  Huguenot  army,'  he  said, 
*  was  advanced  as  far  as  Meudon,  occupying 
both  banks  of  the  river,  and  the  ground  as  far 
as  Beauregard ;  D'Aubin  was  afraid  of  being 
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stopped,  and  having  to  cut  his  way  through,  if 
he  did  not  make  a  detour'  " 

"  Nevertheless,  Aumale,"  replied  the  Duke, 
"  let  us  be  upon  our  guard.  Strengthen  the 
posts  towards  St.  Denis,  and  bid  Nemours 
take  his  regiment  to  meet  and  do  honour  to 
the  new  comers.  D'Aubin  I  can  trust,  for  he 
plays  for  a  great  stake ;  but  he  has  not  seven 
hundred  men  with  him ;  and  though  he  may 
very  likely  have  brought  over  some  other  leader 
to  our  cause,  yet  it  is  as  well  to  be  prepared, 
and  to  be  able  to  repel  force  by  force,  if  Henry 
of  Navarre  should  present  himself  instead  of 
Philip  of  Aubin." 

Measures  of  precautions  were  accordingly 
taken;  but  at  the  hour  appointed,  the  Count 
d' Aubin  with  one  or  two  inferior  leaders,  who 
had  joined  their  forces  to  his,  presented  them- 
selves at  the  outposts  of  the  army  of  the  League ; 
and  once  having  placed  their  troops  within  the 
limits  of  the  garrison  of  Paris,  so  as  to  be  out  of 
danger  of  attack,  D'Aubin  and  his  companions 
rode  into  the  city,  followed  by  merely  a  small 
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train  of  common  attendants.  His  reception 
from  the  Duke  of  Mayenne  was  as  gracious  as 
the  circumstances  had  led  him  to  expect ;  and 
the  news  which  he  bore  of  the  doubts  and  dif- 
ferences in  the  royal  camp  not  only  removed 
from  the  leaders  of  the  League  every  fear  of 
attack,  but  suggested  the  hope  of  obtaining 
some  striking  success  by  assuming  the  offensive. 
Mayenne,  however,  though  a  skilful  general, 
and  a  bold,  decided,  and  courageous  man,  was 
wanting  in  that  great  quality,  activity.  Much 
time  was  spent  in  preparation  ;  and  it  was  not 
till  the  third  day  after  the  King's  death  that  it 
was  determined  to  march  a  body,  consisting  of 
ten  thousand  of  the  best  troops  of  the  League, 
by  a  circuitous  route  to  Meulan,  and  to  take 
up  a  position  in  the  rear  of  the  King's  army, 
thus  cutting  off  his  retreat  upon  either  Nor- 
mandy or  the  south,  and  exposing  him,  if  he 
held  his  present  camp,  to  be  attacked  at  once 
in  front  and  flank.  The  command  of  the  force 
destined  for  this  important  expedition  was 
divided  between  the  Chevalier  d'Aumale  and 
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the  Count  d*Aubin,  whose  skill,  courage,  and 
activity,  were  undoubted,  and  whose  zeal  in 
favour  of  the  League,  and  against  the  royalists, 
was  likejy  to  be  the  more  energetic  from  the 
fact  of  his  having  just  joined  the  one  and 
abandoned  the  others.  The  march  was  ordered 
to  commence  the  next  morning  early ;  but  late 
in  the  evening,  when  Mayenne,  seated  alone  in 
his  cabinet,  was  busily  preparing  his  last  written 
order  for  the  two  officers  in  command,  the 
Count  d'Aubin  was  suddenly  announced,  at 
least  an  hour  before  the  Duke  expected  him. 
He  was  instantly  admitted,  however,  and  ad- 
vanced to  the  table  at  which  Mayenne  was 
sitting,  with  one  of  those  smiles  upon  his  lips, 
which  showed  that  his  errand  had  its  share 
of  bitterness.  '•  Well,  my  lord,"  he  said,  "  I 
come  to  save  you  unnecessary  trouble.  You 
may  lay  down  the  pen  ;  for  —  as  I  thought  we 
should  be  —  we  are  too  late." 

"  How  so?"  demanded  the  Duke  of  May- 
enne. "  We  cannot  be  too  late,  if  they  have  not 
bribed  Saint  Mark.  The  place  could  hold  out 
a  year." 
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*'  They  have  not  bribed  him,"  replied 
D'Aubin,  "but  they  have  done  just  as  good ; 
they  have  outwitted  him.  Yesterday,  towards 
five  o'clock,  Rosny,  and  some  others,  engaged 
the  thick-headed  fool  in  a  parley,  and  while 
they  amused  him  with  fair  words,  who  should 
present  himself  at  the  bridge  but  the  Marechal 
d'Aumont,  as  if  merely  to  pass  the  water,  ac- 
cording to  convention ;  for  Saint  Mark's  forces 
have  never  been  suiRcient  to  defend  the  bridge. 
Well,  when  the  troops  were  in  the  midst,  they 
thought  they  might  as  well  walk  into  the  first 
open  gate  they  saw,  which  happened  to  be  that 
of  the  castle.  So  now  Meulan  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  Huguenots ;  and  we  may  save  ourselves 
the  trouble  of  a  march  which  can  produce  no 
results." 

"  Saint  Mark  is  a  fool,"  said  Mayenne,  as 
calmly  as  if  nothing  vexatious  had  happened : 
'*  when  we  retake  Meulan,  we  must  put  some 
person  of  better  understanding  in  it;  and  at 
present  we  must  change  our  plans.  What  think 
you,  Aubin?   will  the   Bearnois  retreat  upon 
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Normandy  and  the  sea  coast,  or  will  he  fall 
back  upon  Maine  and  Touraine  ?  " 

D'Aubin  paused  thoughtfully ;  so  long,  in- 
deed, that  the  Duke  added,  "  Speak!  speak, 
D'Aubin!  I  know  no  one  whose  foresight  is 
more  shrewd  than  yours.  Why  do  you  hesi- 
tate?" 

"  To  tell  the  truth,  my  lord,"  replied 
D'Aubin,  "  I  paused,  considering  how  I  shoidd 
answer;  for  your  interests  lead  me  one  way, 
and  my  own  keenest  wishes  would  make  me  go 
another.  Did  I  choose  in  this  instance  to  con- 
sider myself,  before  either  country,  or  party,  or 
truth,  or  honesty,  as  nine  hundred  and  ninety- 
nine  out  of  a  thousand  of  your  faithful  followers 
would  do,  I  should  answer  at  once,  that  the 
Navarrese  will  march  upon  Maine ;  but  we  are 
all  playing  too  great  stakes  at  this  moment  for 
trifling,  and  my  sincere  opinion  is,  that  Henry 
will  fall  back  on  Lower  Normandy." 

It  was  now  Mayenne's  turn  to  muse.  "  I 
see  not  how  it  affects  you,  D'Aubin,  whether 
I  am  led  to  believe  the  Bearnois  will  turn  his 
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steps  the  one  way  or  the  other,"  he  replied. 
"  Tell  me  what  interests  have  you  therein 
more  than  other  friends  of  the  Catholic  faith. — 
But  first  let  me  hear  your  reasons  for  judg- 
ing that  Normandy  will  be  the  direction  of  his 
march." 

"  For  three  strong  reasons,  my  good  lord," 
replied  D'Aubin ;  "because  the  Normans  are 
well  affected  towards  him ;  because  he  expects 
succour  from  England;  and  because  he  is  a 
good  soldier.  The  first  he  will  soon  find  out, 
if  he  do  not  know  it  already  ;  the  English  troops 
must  land  on  the  Norman  coast ;  and  his  know- 
ledge of  war  will  not  suffer  him  to  leave  such 
advantages  behind." 

"  And  now,  D'Aubin,"  said  the  Duke,  after 
listening  attentively  to  his  reasons,  "  let  me 
hear  why,  if  you  considered  your  own  interests 
more  than  mine,  you  should  desire  me  to  be- 
lieve that  Harry  of  Navarre  will  march  upon 
Maine  and  Touraine  ?  " 

"  Simply,  because  I  could  then  show  you  the 
best  of  all  reasons  for  at  once  fulfilling  your 
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promise  in  regard  to  the  hand  of  Eugenie  de 
Menancourt,"  replied  D'Aubin. 

**  My  promise  shall  be  fulfilled,  Count," 
replied  Mayenne,  with  some  emphasis.  "  Fear 
not  that  Charles  of  Mayenne  will  shrink 
from  the  performance  of  his  engagement ;  but 
you  are  somewhat  too  pressing.  You  cannot 
expect  me  to  employ  force  in  such  a  matter ; 
and  you  have  as  yet  given  yourself  no  time  to 
obtain,  by  gentleness  and  persuasion,  that 
consent  which  the  poor  girl  seems  somewhat 
reluctant  to  grant." 

D'Aubin  coloured  a  good  deal,  piqued  by 
the  terms  of  commiseration  in  which  Mayenne 
spoke  of  her  who  had  so  deeply  wounded  his 
vanity;  but  he  was  a  great  deal  too  wise  to 
let  his  displeasure  have  vent  on  the  present 
occasion.  "  My  lord  duke,"  he  replied,  "  I 
should  have  thought  your  highness  knew 
woman  better.  This  is  all  a  matter  of  caprice. 
During  her  father's  life  Eugenie  showed  no 
such  reluctance;  and  it  was  but  some  slight 
and  unintentional   offence   on  my  part  which 
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first  made  her  declare  she  would  not  fulfil  the 
engagement  between  us.  Once  having  said  it, 
she  makes  it  a  matter  of  mere  vanity  to  adhere 
to  her  purpose ;  though  I  could  very  well  see, 
in  our  interview  of  yesterday,  that  her  feelings 
in  these  respects  were  much  altered.  As  long 
as  she  is  suffered  to  make  a  point  of  vanity  of 
her  refusal,  she  will  persist,  even  contrary  to 
her  own  wishes ;  but  once  let  her  be  my  wife, 
and  I  will  make  her  contented  and  happy,  I 
will  be  answerable  for  it." 

Mayenne  shook  his  head,  observing  dryly, 
"  Her  reluctance  did  not  seem  to  me  much 
shaken  when  I  spoke  with  her  yesterday. 
Monsieur  d'  Aubin ;  but  still  I  do  not  see  how 
this  question  is  affected  by  Henry's  march 
upon  Maine." 

**  Were  he  likely  to  execute  such  a  march, 
I  would  soon  show  you  how,  my  lord,"  replied 
D'Aubin.  "  As  it  is,  it  matters  little.  How- 
ever, the  simple  fact  is  this :  the  lands  of 
Menancourt  lie  contiguous  to  my  own ;  and 
did  Henry  of  Navarre  march  thither,  it  would 
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that  I  should  instantly  become  the  husband 
of  Eugenie,  and  set  out  for  Maine,  armed  with 
power  to  bring  all  the  retainers  of  her  father  in 
aid  of  the  union.  Full  seven  hundred  men, 
trained  to  arms,  and  caring  little  which  party 
they  join,  are  lying  idle  in  the  villages  and 
hamlets  there ;  and  if  Henry  reaches  Le  Mans 
before  the  husband  of  Eugenie  de  Menancourt, 
those  men  will  be  arrayed  against  the  union 
instead  of  in  favour  of  it.  My  worthy  cousin 
of  St.  Real,  who  is  much  loved  amongst  the 
peasantry  there,  is  not  a  man  to  stand  upon 
any  ceremonies  in  serving  a  cause  which  he 
thinks  just;  and  it  would  but  little  surprise 
me,  to  find  the  vassals  of  De  Menancourt  march- 
ing under  the  banners  of  St.  Real;  but  as  I 
hold  it  certain  that  the  Huguenots  will  retire 
upon  Normandy,  the  matter  is  not  so  pressing 
that  we  cannot  wait  a  few  days  longer,  to 
allow  your  highness's  notions  of  delicacy  full 
time  to  tire  themselves  out,  by  doubling  like 
a  pack  of  beagles  after  a  woman's  caprices." 
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There  was  something  in  the  reasoning  of 
D'Aubin  which  seemed  to  affect  Mayenne  much 
more  than  even  the  Comit  himself  had  expected. 
Rising  from  his  seat,  the  Duke  strode  up  and 
down  the  room  for  a  moment  or  two,  as  if  not 
a  little  embarrassed  how  to  act ;  then,  turning 
suddenly  to  his  companion,  he  said,  "  You  hold 
it  certain,  then,  D'Aubin,  that  the  Bearnois  will 
fall  back  on  Normandy  and  the  sea  ?  —  Hold  it 
certain  no  longer!"  he  added,  taking  from  a 
portfolio,  which  lay  on  the  table  at  which  he 
had  been  writing,  an  unsealed  letter,  and  placing 
it  in  D'Aubin's  hands.  "  Read  that,  D'Aubin, 
read  that !  and  you  will  soon  see  that  you  are 
mistaken.  There  you  see  De  Rosny  himself, 
under  the  King's  dictation,  writes  to  the  Count 
de  Soissons  to  tell  him,  that  if  he  will  advance 
to  Chateau  Gontier,  or  even  as  far  as  Le  Mans, 
Henry  will  meet  him  there  within  fifteen  days. 
Mark,  also,  he  lays  out  the  line  of  march  which 
they  intend  to  pursue, — by  Meulan,  Mantes, 
Dreux,  Verneuil,  and  Mortagne." 

"May  not  this  have  been  thrown  out  to 
deceive  us  ?  "  demanded  D'Aubin. 
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*'  No/*  replied  Mayenne.  "  No ;  it  was  taken 
upon  the  person  of  Monsieur  de  Gailon  last 
night,  and  they  would  not  have  risked  a  man 
of  such  importance  with  a  letter  which  was 
not  of  the  utmost  consequence." 

"Well,  then,  my  lord  Duke,"  replied  D'Aubin, 
returning  him  the  letter,  with  a  calm  and  well 
satisfied  smile,  *'  I  trust  that  all  our  purposes 
will  be  answered.  Henry  has  committed  a 
fault,  of  which  you,  of  course,  will  take  ad- 
vantage." 

*^  No  immediate  advantage  can  ensue,"  re- 
pKed  the  Duke.  '*  It  was  the  knowledge  of 
these  facts  which  made  me  so  eager  to  push  a 
strong  force  upon  Meulan ;  but  as  that  fool  St. 
Mark  has  suJSered  himself  to  be  deceived, 
Henry's  line  of  march  is  secure.  What  you 
say  of  Maine,  however,  is  of  importance,  and 
must  be  thought  of  farther." 

"  By  your  good  leave,  my  lord,"  replied 
D'Aubin,  somewhat  sharply,  "methinks  it  needs 
no  farther  thought  at  all.  Either  you  must 
let  the  retainers  of  Menancourt  be  raised  and 
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marched  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  Henry  of 
Navarre,  calling  himself  King  of  France,  or  I 
must  be  the  husband  of  the  fair  heiress  of 
Maine  ;  and  before  this  time  to-morrow  night 
must  be  on  my  horse's  back  with  a  hundred 
stout  cavaliers  behind  me,  riding  like  the  wind 
towards  Chateau  du  Loir.  The  road  by  Chartres 
is  open,  and  all  that  side  of  the  country  in  our 
favour.  In  three  days  I  shall  be  in  Maine  ; 
and  if  I  cannot  gather  together  forces  sufficient 
to  make  head  against  the  Bearnois,  T  will  at 
least  do  something  to  impede  his  march,  and 
will  join  you  with  all  the  troops  I  can  raise, 
wherever  you  give  me  a  rendezvous." 

Mayenne  again  walked  up  and  down  the 
room,  knitting  his  brow  and  biting  his  lips  vdth 
a  degree  of  emotion  which  showed  an  evident 
distaste  to  the  proposal  of  his  companion. 
D'Aubin  gazed  upon  him  with  not  the  most 
placable  look,  understanding  the  nature  of  his 
feeKngs,  and  not  a  little  displeased  to  see  a 
disposition  to  delay  the  fulfilment  of  the  pro- 
mise  made   to   him ;   but   at   the   same   time 
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feeling  a  secret  triumph  in  his  heart  at  the 
concatenation  of  circumstances  which  would 
compel  the  Duke  of  Mayenne,  from  political 
motives,  to  grant  that  which  he,  D'Auhin, 
thought  ought  to  have  been  willingly  accorded 
to  his  own  merits  and  services. 

"  My  lord,"  he  cried,  with  a  somewhat  bitter 
laugh,  after  gazing  upon  the  Duke  for  two  or 
three  minutes,  "  I  am  sorry  to  see  you  hesitate 
upon  a  matter  in  which  both  policy  and  justice 
should  make  you  decide  at  once.  Your  uncon- 
ditional promise  has  been  given,  that  Eugenie 
de  Menancourt  shall  be  my  bride  ;  and  cir- 
cumstances have  arisen,  which  render  it  as 
necessary  to  you  as  agreeable  to  me  that  she 
should  become  so  immediately.  In  regard  to 
these  circumstances,  I  have  dealt  with  you 
honestly,  and  have  done  what  you  know  there 
is  scarcely  another  follower  that  you  have 
would  do,  —  given  you  advice  contrary  to  my 
own  interest  and  wishes.    Now,  my  lord, " 

"Well,  well!"  interrupted  Mayenne,  "it 
must  even  be  as  you  say,  D'Aubin.   There  is  no 
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other  resource  ;  but  remember,  in  wishing  to 
find  one,  I  am  not  influenced  by  any  desire  to 
evade  a  promise  made  to  you,  but  solely  arid 
simply  by  the  hope  of  inducing  Mademoiselle 
de  Menancourt,  by  persuasion,  entreaty,  and 
remonstrance,  to  fulfil  her  father's  engage- 
ment, and  thus  spare  me  the  pain  of  doiiig 
what  I  feel  to  be  harsh,  uncourteous,  and  un- 
knightly." 

"  Your  lordship  is  mighty  delicate  in  all 
this,"  replied  D'Aubin ;  "  but  I  am  not  so 
much  so.  A  little  wholesome  compulsion  will 
do  this  proud  beauty  no  harm.  Proud  I  may 
well  call  her;  for,  proud  of  her  wealth,  het 
loveliness,  and  her  rank,  she  thinks,  it  seems, 
that  she  is  to  be  treated  in  a  different  manner 
from  every  other  woman  in  France ;  and  I  am 
not  sorry  that,  in  the  very  fact  of  our  marriage, 
that  proud  spirit  should  be  a  little  humbled, 
which  would  certainly  render  her  not  the  most 
yielding  or  obedient  of  wives." 

Mayenne  bit  his  lip.  "I  have  never  seen 
any  thing  in  her.  Monsieur  d'Aubin,"  he  said. 
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"  but  gentleness  and  sweetness.  Determined 
she  certainly  is  upon  one  point  —  her  personal 
objection  to  yourself.  What  cause  you  have 
given  her  for  such  objection  I  know  not,  and 
shall  not  inquire,  as  my  promise  to  yourself, 
and  great  state  necessity,  compel  me  to  act  in  a 
m  timer  which  no  other  circumstances  could 
excuse.  Now  mark  me.  Monsieur  d'Aubin; 
what  I  intend  to  do  is  this,  to  yield  you  my 
whole  authority  to  bring  about  your  marriage 
with  Eugenie  de  Menancourt  to-morrow  even- 
ing. There  is  a  chapel  in  the  house  where  she 
lives,  and  at  a  certain  hour  my  own  confessor 
shall  be  there,  ready  to  perform  the  ceremony. 
But  still  remember,  that  I  can  hardly  hold  such 
a  marriage  to  be  legal,  if  she  persists  to  the 
last  in  opposing  it ;  and  I  must  take  measures 
to  guard  against  doing  aught  that  may  either 
affect  my  own  honour  and  reputation,  draw 
upon  me  the  censures  of  the  church,  or  infringe 
the  laws  I  am  called  upon  for  the  time  to  de- 
fend and  uphold.  Under  these  circumstances, 
I  will  write  down  the  exact  terms  and  con- 
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ditions  on  which  I  consent  to  what  you  pro- 
pose. If  political  motives  alone  move  you  to 
press  the  marriage  so  hastily,  what  I  require 
will  be  easily  conceded.  If  otherwise,  I  say  No ! 
and  will  try  no  means  of  compulsion  till  all 
other  efforts  have  failed." 

Thus  saying,  Mayenne  wrote  down  a  few 
words  on  a  slip  of  paper,  and  handed  it  to  the 
Count  d'Aubin,  who  gazed  on  it,  while  the 
shadows  of  many  a  quick  passion  flitted  over 
his  countenance.  Thrice,  v^th  a  frown,  he 
lifted  his  eyes  to  the  face  of  Mayenne ;  but  all 
that  he  beheld  there  was  calm,  stern  determin- 
ation ;  and,  after  again  reading  the  paper,  he 
replied,  "  WeU  I  consent,  because  I  doubt  not, 
my  lord,  that  when  she  finds  the  matter  in- 
evitable, she  will  yield,  even  if  not  with  a  good 
grace ;  but  if  we  were  to  set  out  for  Chartres 
on  the  foUovdng  day,  it  would  surely  be  time 
enough,  but " 

"  No,  Monsieur  d'Aubin,  no  !"  replied  Ma- 
yenne :  "  the  plan  which  I  have  drawn  out 
must  be  followed  exactly.     I  will  myself  be 
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present  at  the  ceremony ;  and  I  require  that 
you  sign  that  paper  to  guard  against  misun- 
derstanding on  either  side,  otherwise  I  stir  no 
farther  in  the  affair.  Are  you  contented  with 
this  arrangement?" 

^'  Perfectly,  my  lord,"  replied  D'Aubin, 
signing  the  paper  with  a  smile.  "  I  merely 
thought  that,  by  delaying  the  marriage  till  the 
following  morning,  I  and  you,  and  your  noble 
sister  of  Montpensier,  might,  perhaps,  have 
more  time  to  reason  her  out  of  her  prejudices  ; 
but,  as  you  say,  it  will  after  all  be  better  to- 
morrow night,  for  the  only  danger  of  interrup- 
tion on  my  journey  lies  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Paris,  and  it  will  be  better  to  take  our  de- 
parture under  cover  of  the  darkness.  As  for 
the  rest,  let  us  but  show  this  fair  lady  that  it 
is  inevitable,  and  I  will  engage  that  she  shall 
soon  make  up  her  mind  to  it.  Por  this  pur- 
pose, my  lord,  let  me  beseech  you  to  furnish 
me  with  a  billet  to  her,  under  your  own  hand, 
telling  her  what  we  have  determined,  couched 
in  what  courteous  terms  you  will,  but  suffi- 
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eiently  explicit  to  let  her  know  that  there  is  no 
chance  of  evasion." 

"  Perhaps  you  are  right,"  said  Mayenne, 
'^  perhaps  you  are  right;  but  nevertheless, 
D'Aubin,  try  all  gentle  means.  You  are  not 
one,  as  far  as  ever  I  have  heard,  to  fail  in  per- 
suasion, vrhen  you  choose  to  use  your  eloquence 
against  a  woman's  heart." 

D'Aubin  smiled,  but  replied,  "  Nevertheless, 
my  lord,  it  goes  somewhat  against  the  grain  to 
flatter,  and  to  soothe,  and  to  beseech,  when  one 
is  treated  with  scorn,  and  has,  at  the  same 
time,  the  right  to  command ;  but  still,  fear  not ; 
I  will  do  my  best ;  and,  if  ever  woman  was  won 
with  fair  words  and  soft  entreaties,  Eugenie  de 
Menancourt  shall  come  willingly  to  the  altar; 
but,  to  give  those  entreaties  greater  force,  it 
v^dll  be  necessary  to  show  her,  by  your  hand- 
writing, that  it  is  not  from  want  of  power 
that  I  use  the  gentler  before  the  harsher 
means." 

Mayenne  took  up  the  pen,  but  mused  for 
many  minutes  ere  he  put  it  to  the  paper,  and 
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even  then  wrote  no  less  than  three  billets  be- 
fore he  could  satisfy  himself  in  a  species  of 
composition  to  which  he  was  not  accustomed. 
At  length,  abandoning  all  formal  excuses,  he 
contented  himself  with  simply  announcing  to 
the  unhappy  Eugenie  de  Menancourt  that 
motives  of  importance  to  the  state  compelled 
him  to  require  her  without  farther  hesitation  to 
fulfil  her  father's  engagement  to  the  Count 
d'Aubin ;  and  that  he  had  appointed  the  hour 
of  nine  on  the  succeeding  evening  for  the  cele- 
bration of  her  marriage. 

"  There  !"  he  said,  as  he  handed  the  note  to 
Aubin —  "  There,  Sir  Count!  Seldom  has  my 
hand  so  unwillingly  traced  a  few  lines  as  to- 
night. But  I  will  send  my  sister  Catherine 
early  in  the  morning,  to  soften  the  matter  to 
the  poor  girl ;  and  now,  farewell !  for  I  have 
matters  of  much  import  to  attend  to." 

D' Aubin  took  the  note,  and  before  he  noticed 

the  hint  to  withdraw,  read  it  over  attentively, 

to  satisfy  himself  that  it  was  such  as  he  could 

wish,  and  then  folding  it  up  again  with  a  tri- 
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umphant  smile,  he  uttered  a  few  words  of 
thanks  and  took  his  leave.  Ere  long,  however, 
those  feelings  of  triumph  died  away ;  and  other 
sensations  took  their  place.  His  pride  had  been 
wounded,  his  vanity  insulted,  and  many  of  his 
worldly  prospects  endangered  by  the  steadfast 
rejection  of  Eugenie  de  Menancourt ;  but  his 
heart  was  not  so  hardened  as  he  himself  be- 
lieved it  to  be,  nor  as  it  appeared  to  others,  in 
the  fierce  pursuit  of  his  object ;  and  when  he 
turned  away  from  the  cabinet  of  Mayenne, 
and  took  his  path  homeward,  he  asked  himself 
whether,  after  all,  he  should  make  use  of  the 
cruel  power  he  possessed.  He  asked  himself 
whether,  for  the  sake  of  humbling  a  fair  and  in- 
nocent girl,  and  of  gratifying  his  vanity  by 
triumphing  over  her  opposition,  he  could  resist 
the  tears,  and  entreaties,  and  reproaches  of  a 
being  that  he  had  been  accustomed  to  regard 
with  tenderness,  if  not  with  love  —  whether  he 
should  cause  the  unhappiness  of  her  whole  after 
days,  and  at  the  same  time  unite  himself, 
against  her   will,    to   a  woman  whose   dislike 
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would  only  be  increased  by  the  force  that  was 
put  upon  her  inclinations.  Even  while  he  re- 
volved these  ideas,  the  memory  of  one  that  he 
had  long  —  ay,  that  he  still  loved,  was  wakened 
by  the  other  thoughts  which  struggled  in  his 
bosom ;  and  although  he  had  contemplated  the 
deed  he  was  about  to  commit  a  thousand  times 
before,  and  fully  made  up  his  mind  to  it,  he 
now  shrunk  with  cold  and  chilly  repugnance  at 
the  idea  of  placing  between  himself  and  her 
who  possessed  the  only  stronghold  of  his  aiFec- 
tions,  the  impassable  barrier  of  his  union  with 
another.  Ail  these  feelings  leagued  together, 
and  for  a  time  made  head  against  his  less  ge- 
nerous purposes ;  but  there  were  difficulties 
in  retreating,  which  could  hardly  be  overcome  ; 
and  as  he  reached  the  house  in  which  he  had 
fixed  his  dwelling  at  Paris,  he  thought,  "  I  will 
sleep  over  these  new  doubts,  and  decide  to- 
morrow." 

When  he  entered,  however,  he  found  Albert 
of  Wolfstrom,     and  several    gay    companions, 
waiting  to  sup  with  him,  and  to  bid  him  fare- 
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well,  ere  he  set  out  upon  the  expedition  against 
Meulan,  for  which  they  still  thought  he  was 
destined  on  the  morrow.  D'Aubin  despised 
them  all,  but  nevertheless  he  sat  down  with 
them,  and  drank  deep.  Dice  succeeded  to 
wine ;  and  when  the  Count  rose  from  table, 
he  had  no  resource,  but  to  wed  Eugenie  de 
Menancourt,  or  to  descend  more  than  one  step 
in  the  scale  of  society. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

If  every  minute  event  whicli  took  place  in  the 
beginning  of  August,  1589,  was  matter  of  im- 
portance to  the  inhabitants  of  Paris,  a  thousand 
times  more  deep,  intense,  and  thrilling,  than 
that  experienced  by  any  other  person,  was 
the  interest  taken  by  Eugenie  de  Menancourt 
in  all  that  passed  at  that  period.  Her  hap- 
piness, her  misery  for  life,  hung  upon  the  die 
which  other  hands  were  destined  to  throw ; 
and  without  the  possibihty  of  aiding  herself  in 
the  slightest  degree,  of  changing  the  fate  that 
awaited  her,  or  arresting  its  progress  for  a 
moment,  she  was  obliged  to  abide  the  unknown 
result  in  the  power  of  people,  whose  pur- 
poses she  neither  knew  nor  could  control. 
Every  rumour,  every  sound,  created  some 
new  sensation  in  her  bosom.  Every  change, 
where  change   was  constant,    either   raised   a 
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momentary  hope,  or  cast  her  back  into  the 
depth  of  apprehension.  The  distant  roar  of 
the  artillery,  the  march  of  the  troops  through 
the  streets,  the  galloping  of  messengers  and 
couriers,  the  military  parade,  even  the  pro- 
cessions of  the  clergy,  as  they  proceeded  from 
shrine  to  shrine,  petitioning  for  the  aid  of  God 
to  support  them  in  rebellion,  and  encourage 
them  in  assassination,  all  agitated  and  alarmed 
her,  till,  at  length,  her  mind  fell  into  that  state 
in  which  terror  has  so  much  the  predominance, 
that  every  fresh  tidings  are  anticipated  as 
tidings  of  sorrow^.  The  new^s  of  the  death  of 
the  Knig,  and  the  particulars  of  the  manner  in 
which  that  foul  act  was  perpetrated,  struck  her 
with  horror  and  despair,  as  showing  to  what 
length  the  men  in  whose  hands  she  was  placed 
dared  to  go  in  pursuit  of  the  objects  of  their 
party.  Scarcely,  however,  had  she  time  to 
think  over  this  event,  when  another,  more 
deeply  and  personally  painful  to  herself,  ba- 
nished all  other  feelings  but  anxiety  for  her 
future  destiny. 
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One  morning  suddenly,  tlie  Count  d'Aubin 
was  announced,  and,  hardly  waiting  to  see 
whether  his  visit  were  or  were  not  acceptable, 
he  followed  the  servant  into  her  presence.  The 
result  of  their  meeting  we  have  already  seen 
in  his  conference  with  Mayenne;  but  either 
vanity  or  policy  had  induced  him  to  distort  the 
truth,  when  he  had  asserted,  that  Eugenie  de 
Menancourt  had  shown  the  slightest  symptom 
of  vacillating  in  her  determination  against 
him. 

From  his  words  and  his  manner,  she  had 
soon  learned  that  he  had  joined  the  party  of 
the  League,  and  that  he  considered  all  the 
authority  and  influence  of  Mayenne  at  his 
command,  in  support  of  his  suit  towards  her ; 
and  perhaps  the  fear  of  irritating  him,  and 
driving  him  on  to  use  the  power  he  possessed 
to  the  utmost,  might  make  her  more  gentle  in 
her  language,  and  less  disposed  to  express  the 
reprobation  and  dislike  she  entertained  towards 
him,  than  would  have  been  the  case  had  he 
persisted  in  his  pursuit   under   other  circum- 
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stances.  But  Eugenie  was  too  noble,  too 
candid,  too  sincere,  to  suffer  him  to  beKeve, 
for  one  moment,  that  her  feelings  would  ever 
change  towards  him.  She  was  gentle,  but  she 
was  firm ;  and  D'Aubin,  when  he  left  her,  was, 
perhaps,  the  more  mortified  to  find,  from  her 
calmness,  as  well  as  determination,  that  she 
was  influenced  against  him  by  no  temporary 
pique,  by  no  fit  of  passion  or  indignation,  as 
he  had  represented  the  matter  to  others,  and 
tried  to  regard  it  himself ;  but  that  positively 
and  certainly,  he  who  had  thought  that  her 
heart  was  at  his  command  whenever  he  chose 
to  demand  it,  had  never  caused  it  to  beat  one 
pulse  more  rapidly;  that  he  had  never  been 
loved,  and  was  now  contemned  and  disliked. 

Although  during  his  stay  he  had  employed 
persuasion  and  entreaty,  and  all  the  arts  that 
none  knew  better  how  to  use  than  himself, 
there  had  still  been  in  his  tone  that  conscious- 
ness of  power  and  authority  which  alarmed 
Eugenie  for  the  result;  and  with  a  trembling 
hand  she  wrote  a  few  words  to  the  fair  Beatrice 
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of  Ferara,  beseecliing  her  to  come  to  her  aid, 
determined  as  she  was  to  risk  any  tiling,  in 
order  to  escape  from  her  present  situation. 
Fate,  however,  ever  over-rules  our  best  efforts ; 
and,  as  if  disdaining  to  cast  away  the  greater 
exertions  of  its  almighty  power  to  thwart  our 
petty  schemes,  contents  itself  with  throwing 
some  trifling  stumbKngblock  in  our  way — some 
idle,  insignificant  trifle,  over  which  our  pigmy 
plans  fall  prostrate  in  their  course.  The  ser- 
vant whom  Eugenie  had  charged  with  the  de- 
livery of  her  note  returned,  and  brought  her 
word  that  Beatrice  had  gone  out  on  horseback 
to  vritness  the  movements  of  the  royalist  army 
in  their  retreat,  an  amusement  worthy  of  her 
bold  and  fearless  spirit.  The  lady's  attendants, 
however,  had  informed  him,  the  servant  said, 
that  she  would  be  back  long  before  night-fall ; 
and  Eugenie  waited  and  counted  the  anxious 
moments  till  the  daylight  waned,  and  the 
shadows  of  evening  fell  over  the  earth. 

**  Beatrice   must    soon   be    here   now,"    she 
thought ;  but  moment  after  moment,  and  hour 
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after  hour,  went  by,  without  the  appearance  of 
her  she  waited  for.  At  length,  giving  up  hope 
for  that  night,  and  wearied  with  wearing  ex- 
pectation, Eugenie  retired  to  rest ;  but  it  was 
rest  broken  by  fears  and  anxieties ;  and  early 
on  the  succeeding  morning  she  was  up,  and 
watching  eagerly  for  the  coming  of  her  friend, 
whose  bold  counsels  and  skilful  aid  might,  she 
trusted,  give  her  courage  to  undertake,  and 
power  to  execute,  some  plan  for  her  own 
deliverance. 

Watching  from  the  large  projecting  window 
we  have  mentioned,  she  was  not  long  before  she 
beheld  one  of  the  carved  and  gilded  equipages 
of  the  day  turn  into  the  court-yard  of  her  own 
dwelling,  and  in  a  few  minutes  after  the  door 
of  the  saloon  was  opened  to  give  admission  to  a 
visitor.  But  the  countenance  that  presented 
itself  was  that  of  Madame  de  Montpensier,  not 
of  Beatrice  of  Ferara ;  and  the  heart  of  Eugenie 
de  Menancourt  sunk  at  an  occurrence,  which, 
though  not  unusual,  she  felt  in  the  present 
instance  could  bode  her  no  good. 
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The  conversation  which  now  took  place  may 
easily  be  divined,  from  the  conference  which  we 
have  related  between  Mayenne  and  the  Count 
d'Aubin.  We  shall  therefore  not  repeat  it 
here,  it  being  sufficient  to  say,  that  when  about 
an  hour  afterwards,  D'Aubin  himself  entered 
the  saloon,  he  found  Madame  de  Montpensier 
rising  to  depart,  and  Eugenie  de  Menancourt, 
with  her  face  buried  in  her  hands,  weeping  in 
hopeless  bitterness  of  heart. 

Lifting  her  shoulders  with  an  emphatic  shrug, 
Madame  de  Montpensier  quitted  the  room  in 
silence,  and  D'Aubin  stood  for  a  moment 
gazing  upon  the  fair  unhappy  girl  whom  his 
ungenerous  pursuit  had  reduced  to  such  a 
state,  with  a  variety  of  passions  warring  in 
his  breast,  in  a  manner  which  it  would  be 
difficult  to  describe.  After  a  brief  pause, 
Eugenie  withdrew  her  hands  from  her  face 
and  turned  her  tearful  eyes  upon  him.  As  she 
looked,  a  sort  of  involuntary  shudder  passed 
over  her  frame,  and  she  again  pressed  her 
hands  upon  her  eyes  for  one  moment ;    then, 
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rising  from  her  chair,  she  advanced  direct  to 
where  he  stood,  and  cast  herself  upon  her 
knees  at  his  feet. 

"  Philip  of  Aubin,"  she  said,  ''  you  were 
once  generous  and  kind  of  heart :  —  nay,  nay, 
hear  me ! "  she  continued,  as  he  endeavoured 
to  raise  her.  "  Hear  me,  I  beseech  you ;  for 
my  happiness  or  misery  —  perhaps  my  life  or 
death  —  depend  upon  this  moment." 

"  Mademoiselle  de  Menancourt,"  replied 
D'Aubin,  '^  I  can  hear  nothing,  I  can  attend 
to  nothing,  while  you  there  remain  in  a  posture 
unbecoming  to  us  both  —  for  you  to  assume 
and  for  me  to  suffer.     Rise,  I  entreat  you  ! " 

**  No,  no!"  she  replied,  clasping  her  hands 
earnestly.  "  I  will  not,  I  cannot  rise  till  you 
have  heard  me.  Have  I  not  used  every  other 
means  ?  have  I  not  employed  every  other  form 
of  entreaty  without  avail  ?  and  I  now  kneel  at 
your  feet  to  beseech  you  to  spare  yourself  and 
me  misery  interminable.  I  have  told  you,  and 
with  bitter  regret  have  I  been  obliged  to  tell 
you,  that  I  cannot  love  you  as  woman  should 
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love  her  husband  ;  and  I  did  not  resolve  to  tell 
you  so  till  I  had  struggled  with  my  own  heart, 
—  till  I  had  combated  all  my  own  feelings, —  in 
order,  if  possible,  to  fulfil  what  had  been  a 
wish  of  my  father.  I  struggled,  I  combated 
in  vain.  Monsieur  d'Aubin  ;  for  the  more  I  did 
so,  the  more  I  found  that  my  peace  of  mind 
required  me  to  take  a  decided  part, — that 
honour  and  justice  towards  you  required  me  to 
tell  you  that  I  could  not,  that  I  would  not,  be 
your  wife.  Why,  why  persecute  me  thus. 
Monsieur  d'Aubin?"  she  continued;  "you  do 
not  love  me  —  you  have  never  loved  me  ;  and, 
under  such  circumstances,  how  can  you  ex- 
pect me  to  love  you  ?  Why  not  turn  to  any 
of  those  who  will  not  only  consider  themselves 
as  honoured  by  your  suit,  but  who,  much  better 
suited  than  I  am  to  your  views,  your  habits, 
and  your  feelings,  have  it  in  their  power  to 
return  your  affection,  and  to  meet  you,  as  I 
doubt  not  you  deserve  to  be  met,  with  love 
for  love?" 

*^  You    mistake    me    altogether,    Eugenie," 
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said  D'Aubin,  raising  lier  almost  forcibly,  and 
leading  her  back  to  lier  seat ;  *^  I  do  love  you ; 
and  I  trust  that,  though  you  doubt  your  own 
feelings  at  present,  you  will  find  it  not  so  diffi- 
cult, when  you  are  my  wife,  to  feel  towards 
me  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  happy  yourself 
and  to  render  me  so." 

"Do  not  deceive  yourself.  Monsieur  d'Au- 
bin !"  exclaimed  Eugenie.  "  I  do  not  doubt  my 
own  feelings  !  I  am  but  too  sure  of  them  !  I 
do  not  love  you,  I  cannot  love  you,  any  more 
than  you  love  me  ;  and  if  you  persist  in  your 
pursuit,  you  do  it  warned  of  what  are  my  senti- 
ments towards  you,  and  assured  that  those 
sentiments  vrill  but  become  more  repugnant, 
in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  constraint  used 
towards  me." 

"  Nay,  nay,"  replied  D'Aubin,  willing  as  far 
as  possible  to  use  gentle  means,  and  try  those 
powers  of  persuasion  which  he  believed  himself, 
not  unjustly,  to  possess ;  "  nay,  nay,  dear 
Eugenie,  you  do  me  wrong  altogether ;  believe 
me,  I  do  love  you  sincerely.     I  know  that  I 
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have  acted  foolishly,  wrongly  towards  you,  — 
I  know  that,  prompted  by  vanity,  and  the  gay 
and  roving  disposition  of  youth,  flattered  and 
courted,  idle,  perhaps,  and  conceited,  I  ap- 
peared to  neglect  and  undervalue  the  jewel  that 
was  offered  to  me  in  the  hand  of  Eugenie  de 
Menancourt.  But,  believe  me,  dear  Eugenie, 
that  it  was  not  that  I  failed  to  esteem  that 
jewel  at  its  full  and  highest  price ;  it  was  but 
that  foolishly  I  thought  it  my  own  beyond  all 
risk.  Consider  in  what  school  I  had  been 
brought  up, —  consider  the  lightness  and  fickle- 
ness of  all  by  whom  I  was  surrounded  ;  forgive 
me  the  errors  and  the  follies  that  are  past  away 
for  ever,  and  give  me  an  opportunity  of  proving 
to  you  that  they  are  deeply  regretted,  and  will 
never  be  renewed.  My  whole  life,  my  whole 
thoughts,  my  whole  endeavours,  shall  be  devoted 
to  wipe  out  the  evil  impression  which  a  few 
acts  of  folly  have  left  upon  your  mind;  and 
surely  the  unceasing  devotion  and  tenderness 
of  one  who  will  never  forget  that  he  wronged 
you,  and  that  you  forgave  him,  will  be  suffi- 
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from  idle  levity  than  from  evil  purpose." 

*'  Monsieur  d'Aubin,"  said  Eugenie,  sadly, 
**  I  accuse  you  of  nothing,  I  blame  you  for 
nothing.  What  might  have  been  my  feelings 
towards  you,  had  your  conduct  been  different 
towards  me,  I  cannot  tell  —  I  cannot  even 
guess  :  but  you  greatly  deceive  yourself  if  you 
think  that  my  sentiments  towards  you  originate 
in  anger,  or  mortified  vanity,  or  wounded  pride. 
I  must  be  candid  with  you  to  the  very  utmost, 
and  tell  you  that  I  never  felt  towards  you  any 
thing  which  could  enable  your  conduct  to  others 
to  inflict  one  pang  upon  me.  I  have  never 
loved  you.  Monsieur  d'Aubin,  and  the  only 
effect  of  your  behaviour  has  been  to  teach  me 
that  I  never  can  love  you." 

"  You  have  inflicted  upon  me  that  mortifying 
reiteration,  somewhat  often,"  replied  D'Aubin  ; 
"  and  perhaps  I  am  not  wrong  when  I  ask, 
whether  the  want  of  love  towards  your  pro- 
mised husband  in  the  past  and  the  present,  has 
not  originated  in  love  for  another  ? " 
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Eugenie's  cheek  crimsoned  to  a  hue  deeper 
than  the  rose  ;  and  something  between  con- 
fusion and  indignation  kept  her  silent.  D'Aubin 
drew  his  own  conclusions ;  but,  strange  to  say, 
though  those  conclusions  were  as  bitter  as  well 
might  be,  they  only  added  fire  to  the  fierceness 
of  his  pursuit.  His  cheek,  however,  reddened 
also  ;  but  it  was  with  the  struggle  of  anger,  and 
interest,  pride  and  vanity ;  and  he  went  on  :  '^  I 
see  I  am  right.  Mademoiselle  de  Menancourt, 
and  am  sorry  to  see  it.  Nevertheless,  my  con- 
fidence in  you  is  such,  that  I  entertain  not  the 
slightest  doubt,  that  however  unwisely  you  may 
have  entertained  such  feelings  hitherto,  you  will 
crush  them  with  wise  precaution,  and  bury  them 
in  speedy  oblivion,  when  you  become  my  wife. 
Nor  am  I  inclined  to  resign  my  hopes  of  teach- 
ing you  to  change  all  such  opinions  by  my  own 
conduct,  and  of  bringing  you  to  love  me,  when 
your  duty  shall  be  engaged  to  second  all  my 
efforts." 

Eugenie  saw  that  her  fate  was  determined,  as 
far  as  the  Count  d'Aubin  had  power  to  govern 
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it.  Slie  saw  that  with  him  entreaties  would  be 
ineffectual,  and  tears  of  no  avail.  Nothing  then 
remained  but  resolution;  and  although  she 
knew  not  what  protection  the  law  of  her  native 
land  held  out  to  one  under  her  circumstances, 
and  was  too  well  aware  that  in  the  city  where 
she  was  detained,  popular  violence  had  broken 
through  all  the  restraints  of  society ;  yet  she 
determined  that  no  weakness  or  want  of  energy 
on  her  own  part  should  favour  the  oppression 
to  which  she  was  subjected.  As  soon  as  she 
perceived  that  the  humble  supplications  to 
which  she  had  descended  fell  as  vainly  upon 
the  ear  of  the  Count  d'Aubin  as  the  song  of  the 
charmer  upon  the  deaf  adder,  her  whole  manner 
changed ;  and,  assuming  the  same  look  of  un- 
conquerable determination  which  he  had  put 
on  towards  her,  she  replied,  "  My  duty.  Sir 
Count  d'Aubin,  will  never  either  second  or 
prompt  any  efforts  on  my  part  to  feel  differently 
towards  you  than  I  do  now  ;  for  I  never  will  be, 
and  never  can  be,  your  wife.  The  arm  of  power 
may  drag  me  to  the  altar,  and  a  mockery  of 
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religious  service  may  be  read  between  us ;  but 
there,  as  here,  my  voice  shall  steadfastly  pro- 
nounce the  same  refusal ;  the  ring,  wdth  vrhich 
you  think  to  wed  me,  shall  be  trampled  under 
my  feet ;  and  as  long  as  I  have  strength  to  lift 
my  voice,  I  will  appeal  against  the  tyranny 
which  oppresses  me ;  and  let  me  warn  you, 
that  every  step  that  you  take  forward  in  this 
brutal  and  ungentlemanly  course  will  but 
increase  those  feelings  which  you  have  this  day 
striven  in  vain  to  remove,  till  indifference  be- 
comes dislike,  and  dislike  grows  into  detest- 
ation." 

"  You  will  think  better  of  this,  Eugenie," 
said  D'Aubin,  surprised  and  struck  by  energy 
and  vehemence,  such  as  he  had  never  witnessed 
in  her  before.  "  We  are  destined  to  be  united, 
and  be  assured  that  nothing  can  make  a  change 
in  this  arrangement.  Let  us  not  meet,  then,  at 
enmity.     You  will  think  better  of  this." 

*'  Never,"  replied  Eugenie,  ''  never !  You 
have  roused  a  spirit  in  my  bosom.  Count  of 
Aubin,  that  you  knew  not  existed  there — that  I 
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knew  not  myself  till  this  hour.  But  I  feel  that 
it  will  bear  me  through  every  thing ;  and  I  tell 
you  boldly,  and  at  once,  that  I  would  infinitely 
rather  die,  were  death  within  my  choice  this 
moment,  than  be  the  wife  of  Philip  of  Aubin." 

D'Aubin  bit  his  lip,  and  casting  his  eyes 
upon  the  ground,  paused  for  a  moment  in  deep 
thought,  his  resolutions  and  purposes  shaken 
by  what  he  had  heard,  and  his  mind  once  more 
undecided.  '*  Tell  me,"  he  said  at  length, 
*'  tell  me.  Mademoiselle  de  Menancourt,  if  by 
my  application  to  the  Duke  of  Mayenne  the 
ceremony  of  our  marriage  this  night,  which  I 
see  has  been  announced  to  you  by  the  Duchess 
de  Montpensier,  can  be  put  off  to  some  later 
period,  will  you  give  me  the  hope,  that  after  a 
certain  time,  during  which,  my  conduct  towards 
yourself,  and  towards  the  world,  shall  be  in 
every  respect  irreproachable,  I  may  obtain  your 
hand,  without  doing  that  violence  to  your  feel- 
ings, which  it  seems  would  be  the  consequence 
of  our  present  union  ?" 

Eugenie  turned  deadly  pale,  under  the  emo- 
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lion  tKat  she  felt.  The  words  of  the  Count 
d'Aubin  offered  her  the  prospect  of  a  temporary 
relief —  offered  the  means  of  obtaining  invalu- 
able time,  during  which  a  thousand  changes  of 
circumstances  might  take  place  to  free  her  from 
the  difficulties  and  dangers  that  surrounded 
her;  but  she  asked  herself,  how  was  this  to  be 
bought  ?  By  deceit,  by  the  first  deceit  she  had 
ever  been  guilty  of  in  life  ;  and  though  many  a 
casuist  might  argue,  and  argue  perhaps  justly, 
that  she  had  a  right  to  oppose  the  imjustifiable 
means  employed  against  her,  by  any  method  in 
her  power  to  use,  the  heart  of  Eugenie  de  Me- 
nancourt  was  not  one  that  could  admit  such 
close  reasoning  in  regard  to  honesty  and  truth. 
She  would  not  have  bought  her  life  by  deceit ; 
and  though  perhaps  in  the  present  instance  she 
might  feel  that  more  than  life  itself  was  at 
stake,  she  would  not  sacrifice  her  own  good 
opinion  even  for  that* 

"  No,  Monsieur  d'Aubin,"  she  rephed,  after 
a  long  and  agitated  pause  —  "  No !  —  I  will  not 
deceive  you.     No  time  can  change  my  opinion 
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or  determination.  I  never  can  be  your  wife.  If 
you  will  desist  from  your  present  pursuit  —  if 
you  will  recollect  the  former  generosity  of  your 
sentiments  —  if  you  will  consider  your  own 
honour,  and  my  peace  of  mind,  and  set  me  free 
from  this  persecution,  you  will  merit  and  obtain 
my  deepest  gratitude,  my  thanks,  and  my  ad- 
miration ;  but,  Phihp  of  Aubin,  you  never  can 
have  more." 

*'  Then  you  seal  your  own  fate,  Eugenie  de 
Menancourt,"  replied  D' Aubin,  "  and  things 
must  take  their  course,  as  already  arranged. 
Yet  think  not  that  this  arrangement  has  been 
planned  solely  to  gratify  me.  Other  and  more 
important  interests  are  involved  therein,  and 
you  will  see  by  this  note  from  the  Duke  of 
Mayenne,  that  motives  of  state  necessity  compel 
both  him  and  me  to  abridge  that  ceremonious 
delicacy  which  otherwise  would  have  been  ex- 
tended towards  you." 

Eugenie  took  the  paper,  and  tried  to  read 
it  over ;  but  agitation  and  apprehension  caused 
the  letters  to  dance  before  her  eyes,  and  she 
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only  gathered  the  general  import,  and  saw  that 
as  far  as  Mayenne  and  the  Count  d'Aubin  had 
power,  her  fate  was  sealed  indeed.  Although 
her  resolution  remained  in  full  force,  and  her 
mind  was  as  unconquered  as  ever,  she  felt  that 
her  bodily  powers  were  failing  her ;  and  fearful 
that  Aubin  should  see  how  much  she  was  over- 
come, as  well  as  anxious  for  a  few  hours  of 
uninterrupted  thought,  she  waved  her  hand 
for  him  to  leave  her. 

**Not  one  word  more?"  he  said,  advancing 
as  if  to  take  her  hand.  "  Not  one  word 
more?" 

"  No,"  replied  Eugenie,  shrinking  back  from 
him  with  involuntary  horror.  "  No,  I  have 
nothing  more  to  say." 

D'Aubin  turned  on  his  heel,  mortified  to  the 
very  heart  by  the  personal  dislike  which  he 
marked  with  the  keen  eyes  of  wounded  vanity ; 
and,  without  another  word,  left  Eugenie  to 
solitude,  and  to  feelings  very  nearly  akin  to 
despair. 

N  2 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

A  LONG  summer's  day  was  over,  and  nothing 
remained  of  its  splendour  but  a  fading  tint 
of  purple  in  the  deep  blue  sky ;  while  Venus 
and  the  moon  came  hand  in  hand  together 
above  the  trees,  as  if  to  divide  between  their 
bright  but  gentle  rule  the  tranquil  kingdom 
of  the  night.  The  royal  camp  no  longer 
sounded  with  the  clang  of  arms  or  the  tramp 
of  marching  men ;  the  manoeuvres  for  the  day 
were  over ;  and  the  soldiery,  quartered  in  the 
village  of  St.  Cloud  itself,  had  left  the  streets 
vacant,  while  they  sought  consolation,  after  all 
the  labours  and  exertions  of  the  morning,  in  the 
gay  evening  meal  and  often  replenished  flask. 
The  body  of  the  dead  King  lay  —  almost  for- 
gotten, by  those  who  had  fed  upon  his  bounty 
and  encouraged  his  vices, — in  the  house  where 
the  hand  of  the  assassin  had  struck  him ;  and 
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lights  were  just  beginning  to  twinkle  in  the 
windows  of  the  old  chateau  where  the  new 
monarch  had  fixed  his  abode  the  night  after  his 
accession  to  the  tottering  throne  of  France. 

Such  was  the  state  of  St  Cloud,  when,  on 
the  third  evening  after  the  death  ofi  Henry  the 
Third,  a  party  of  horsenaen  paused  at  the  gates 
of  this  park,  and,  dismounting  there,  advanced 
towards  the  old  palace  on  foot.  The  guards 
at  the  gates  saluted  as  the  cavaliers  passed  ; 
and  Henry  the  Fourth,  who  walked  a  step 
before  the  rest,  mused  as  he  proceeded,  leading 
the  way  with  a  slow  step,  and  sometimes  gazing 
up  thoughtfully  at  the  blue  twilight  sky,  some- 
times fixing  his  eyes  upon  the  gravel  of  the 
path,  absorbed  in  deep  and  silent  reverie. 
At  length,  turning  to  those  who  accompanied 
him,  he  said,  *^  Our  arrangements,  I  think,  are 
all  now  complete,  and  we  may  begin  our  march 
to-morrow.  I  have  to  thank  you,  Rosny,  for 
Meulan ;  and  you,  St.  Real,  for  as  fine  a  body 
of  men  as  ever  a  loyal  heart  brought  to  the 
aid  of  a  poor  king.    D^Aumont  has,  I  suppose, 
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already  marched  to  see  what  friends  he  can 
raise  for  us  in  the  east ;  but  I  much  fear  that 
our  messenger  has  never  reached  our  worthy 
cousin,  the  Count  de  Soissons  I  However,  it 
matters  not,  as,  by  the  reports  from  Normandy, 
we  shall  most  likely  change  our  plans.  Still  I 
could  wish,  De  Rosny,  that  you  would  write  a 
few  lines  to  the  Count,  bidding  him  advance  as 
fast  as  possible  upon  Mans,  and  then  regulate 
his  movements  by  what  he  hears  of  ours  ;  re- 
membering, however,  that  the  great  object  is 
to  bring  me  men  and  money  as  speedily  as 
possible.  Let  the  letter  be  copied  six  times, 
and  I  will  come  and  sign  each  ere  half  an  hour 
be  6v»r.  Sent  by  six  separate  messengers,  one 
of  these  letters  can  scarcely  fail  to  reach  him. 
You,  St.  Real,  look  well  to  your  quarters ;  for 
these  Leaguers  must  know  how  much  our  forces 
are  diminished,  and  may  strive  for  some  advan- 
tage. Fare  you  well !  Good  night !  Quick  ! 
up  to  the  chateau,  Rosny,  and  take  all  these 
others  with  you.  I  would  fain  have  half  an 
hour's  quiet  thought,  amidst  these  moonlight 
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walks  where  so  many  of  my  ancestors  have  wan- 
dered, ere  I  quit  them,  perhaps  for  ever,  after 
having  been  their  sovereign  but  for  a  day ! " 

*'  Were  it  not  better,  your  Majesty,"  replied 
De  Rosny,  in  a  low  voice,  "  to  keep  a  few  of 
your  attendants  around  you  ?  Remember  that 
the  dagger  of  the  assassin  found  your  pre- 
decessor in  the  midst  of  his  army  and  his  court, 
and  that  treason  has  been  so  evident  amongst 
those  by  whom  we  are  surrounded,  that  we 
cannot  tell  whose  hand  may  next  be  armed 
against  his  monarch's  life." 

**  I  fear  not,  De  Rosny,"  replied  Henry,  *^  I 
fear  not !  If  it  be  the  will  of  God  that  I  fall,  the 
weapon  will  find  me  in  the  midst  of  guards  and 
precautions,  as  easily  as  alone  in  the  open  field. 
Nor  do  I  fear  the  treason  you  seem  to  appre- 
hend. Our  camp  has  lately  been  like  a  butt  of 
new  made  wine  in  one  general  ferment,  where  all 
was  troubled  and  unpalatable  j -but  that  very  fer- 
ment, I  trust,  has  worked  it  clear ;  and  I  would 
not  be  the  man  to  fancy  myself  continually  sur- 
rounded by  secret  enemies  —  no,  not  if  I  could 
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thereby  spin  out  this  mortal  thread  for  centuries 
beyond  the  length  of  ordinary  lives  I  No,  no  I 
De  Rosny,  I  fear  not,  and  I  would  be  alone." 

The  last  words  were  spoken  in  a  tone  that 
left  no  reply;  and  De  Rosny,  beckoning  to 
those  who  followed,  walked  on  directly  towards 
the  chateau,  while  Henry  turned  into  one  of 
the  lateral  alleys,  down  which  the  moonlight 
WAS  streaming  in  ftdl  effulgence.  One  or  two 
of  the  attendants  lingered  for  a  moment,  as  if 
still  unwilHng  to  leave  the  King ;  but  Henry 
waved  his  hand  for  them  to  depart,  and  then 
walked  on. 

There  are  periods  in  the  life  of  every  man 
when  so  many  events  are  crowding  into  the 
short  space  of  a  few  days,  when  such  manifold 
calls  upon  attention,  and  such  deep  and  im- 
portant interests  for  consideration  load  the 
wings  of  every  minute  as  it  flies,  that  time  is 
wanting  for  the  recollection,  for  the  thought, 
for  even  the  feeling,  of  how  the  mighty  changes 
which  are  going  on  around  us  affect  our  own 
individual  nature,  and  work  upon  our  being 
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and  our  fate.  At  those  periods,  to  every  think- 
ing and  intellectual  mind,  comes  a  thirst  and  a 
longing  for  even  a  brief  space  of  calm  reflection ; 
and  we  gladly  seize  the  very  first  opportunity 
of  vdthdravTing  our  thoughts  from  the  wearying 
necessity  of  directing  our  actions  on  the  instant, 
and  give  them  up  for  a  time  to  that  consider- 
ation of  remote  prospects  and  general  feelings, 
which,  after  the  energetic  activity  lately  re- 
quired of  us,  is  comparatively  a  state  of  tran- 
quillity and  repose. 

Such  had  been,  and  such  was  the  situation  of 
Henry  the  Fourth.  Since  the  assassination  of 
the  late  king,  scarcely  an  instant  had  passed 
without  some  imperious  demand  for  immediate 
exertion.  Mighty  and  deep  were  the  interests 
involved ;  imminent  and  terrible  were  the  perils 
that  surrounded  him ;  and  the  consequences  of 
every  step  that  his  foot  trod  upon  the  rough 
and  precipitous  path  before  him  were  not  only 
destined  to  affect  himself  as  an  individual,  but 
to  carry  weal  or  woe  to  thousands  and  tens  of 
thousands ;  to  change  the  fate  of  states  and 
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kingdoms,  and  decide  the  destiny  of  generations 
yet  unborn.  His  crown  and  station  for  life, 
the  security  and  fortune  of  his  friends,  the 
power  of  recompensing  those  who  served  him, 
the  right  of  chastising  the  rebel,  and  of  punish- 
ing the  traitor;  the  means  of  restoring  peace 
to  his  rent  and  devastated  country,  the  weal 
and  welfare  of  his  whole  people,  hung  trem- 
bling in  the  balance  of  every  instant,  and  re- 
quired the  exertion  of  all  the  energies  with 
which  God  had  blessed  his  great  and  powerful 
mind  for  the  direction  of  his  feeling  and  gene- 
rous heart.  The  exertions  of  those  energies 
had  not  been  spared  by  Henry  the  Fourth. 
He  had  lost  not  a  moment ;  he  had  neglected 
not  an  opportunity;  he  had  done  more  than 
mortal  frame  could  well  endure ;  and  had  taken 
from  the  cares  of  empire  not  even  the  time  for 
necessary  refreshment  and  repose.  But  now 
that  the  hurricane  had  in  some  measure  passed 
by,  that  the  evil  of  the  hour  was  accomplished, 
and  that  every  means  which  human  sagacity 
could  devise  had  been  taken  to  remedy  past 
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misfortunes,  and  to  guard  against  future  perils, 
he  gave  way  to  that  longing  thirst  for  communion 
with  his  own  heart,  which  the  heat  of  the  great 
storm  of  difficulties  and  dangers  he  had  under- 
gone, and  the  fatigue  of  mighty  exertions,  had 
left  behind.  Well,  well  might  he  think  of 
that  vast,  dim,  misty  prospect,  the  future! 
Well,  well  might  he  look  around  to  see,  if  be- 
yond the  rocks,  and  shoals,  and  tempests,  which 
surrounded  him,  he  could  perceive  no  calmer 
scene,  no  haven  of  repose,  no  gleam  of  sun- 
shine to  light  him  on  over  the  dark  and  troubled 
waters  around  him !  Well,  well  might  he  ask 
his  own  heart,  if  he  could  have  courage,  and 
energy,  and  perseverance  sufficient,  to  dare  all 
the  dangers,  to  bear  all  the  reverses,  and  again 
and  again  breast  the  waves  which  had  so  often 
dashed  him  back  against  the  rocks. 

Such  were  his  thoughts,  such  the  matter  of 
his  contemplation,  as,  with  his  eyes  now  bent 
on  the  ground,  now  raised  towards  the  sky,  he 
walked  slowly  along  one  of  the  alleys  of  the 
old  park  of  St.  Cloud.  But  his  mind  wandered 
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far  to,  and  paused  for  a  moment  upon  many  of, 
those  collateral  associations  to  which  his  cir- 
cumstances and  situation  gave  rise.  He  thought 
of  the  sorrows  and  cares  of  kingly  lot,  of  the 
ingratitude  and  baseness  of  mankind,  of  the 
hollowness  and  heartlessness  of  courts,  and  of 
the  selfishness  and  insincerity  of  many  of  those 
who  dwelt  in  them.  He  remembered  the  fate  of 
his  immediate  predecessor;  betrayed  by  those 
whom  he  had  favoured,  driven  from  his  capital, 
and  almost  hurled  from  his  throne  by  the  friend 
and  companion  of  his  youth*,  opposed  in  arms 
by  those  whom  his  bounty  had  fed  and  pam- 
pered, and  murdered  by  the  representative  of 
an  order  which  he  had  loaded  with  benefits, 
and  degraded  himself  to  serve.  He  thought 
of  what  might  be  his  own  fate ;  and,  judging 
from  all  the  signs  that  he  saw  around  him,  he 
argued,  that  the  well  of  bitterness  was  but 
freshly  opened  for  him,  and  that  his  hand  held 

*  The  Duke  of  Guise,  who  shook  the  throne  of  Henry  the 
Third,  and  was  afterwards  barbarously  assassinated  by  com- 
mand of  that  monarch,  had  been  his  bosom  friend  in  youth. 
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a  cup   of  sorrow  whereof  he  was  destined  to 
drink  to  the  very  last  drop. 

Then  again,  as  he  raised  his  eyes  towards 
the  beautiful  planet  which  was  diffusing  the 
flood  of  her  tranquil  light  over  field,  and  plain, 
and  wood,  over  armed  camp  and  beleagured 
city,  as  calmly  and  tranquilly  as  if  nothing  but 
peace,  and  virtue,  and  happiness  dwelt  beneath 
her  beams,  his  mind  reverted  to  his  early 
days,  when  he  had  seen  the  same  effulgent 
rays  pour  through  the  mighty  masses  of  his 
native  mountains,  and  stream  down  the  lovely 
valleys  in  which  he  had  first  learned  to  shoot 
his  boyish  arrows  at  the  mark,  to  cast  the  light 
line  for  the  silver  trout,  or  to  pursue  the  swift 
footed  izzard  over  the  beetling  crags:  and  as 
he  thought  of  those  sweet  times,  and  happy 
hours,  how  he  did  long,  with  the  deep  yearn- 
ings of  the  disappointed  heart,  to  be  able  to 
cast  away  crown  and  sceptre,  sword  and  shield, 
the  miseries  of  high  station,  the  bitter  wisdom 
of  manhood,  and  to  sport  again,  a  boy,  with 
the  happy  carelessness  of  other  years,  by  the 
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bright  waters    of  the    Gave,    and   amidst   the 
lustrous  valleys  of  Ossau,  Argelez,  and  Pau. 

By  this  time  he  had  nearly  reached  the  end 
of  the  alley,  where  it  opened  out  upon  a  small 
lawn,  over  which,  in  the  neglect  of  all  things 
that  existed  during  the  civil  wars,  the  grass 
had  grown  up  long  and  rank,  and  he  was 
preparing  to  return  and  bend  his  steps  towards 
the  chateau,  when  a  light  rustling  sound 
amongst  the  trees  caught  his  ear,  and  made 
him  draw  round  his  sword  belt,  till  the  hilt  of 
his  well  tried  weapon  was  within  easy  reach  of 
his  hand. 

The  next  moment  the  cause  of  that  sound 
stood  before  him,  at  the  distance  of  about  ten 
paces  ;  and  the  moon  afforded  quite  sufficient 
light  to  show  the  monarch  that  no  fresh  peril 
was  near.  The  form  was  that  of  a  page,  and 
the  next  moment  Leonard  de  Monti  advanced, 
and  cast  himself  upon  his  knee  at  Henry's  feet. 
"  Ha !  my  friend  the  page  !"  cried  the  King,  "  I 
saw  you  yesterday,  as  I  passed  through  the 
village,  and  recognised  you  instantly  ;  but  had 
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no  time  to  speak.  What  would  you  now,  good 
youth  ?  "  and  as  he  spoke  he  extended  his  hand 
towards  him. 

Leonard  de  Monti  raised  it  to  his  lips,  but 
still  continued  kneeling,  while  he  replied,  "  I 
crave  a  boon,  sire.  You  may  remember  that  I 
once,  not  many  moons  since,  led  you  in  safety 
through  more  than  one  path  of  danger;  and 
you  promised  me  then,  that  if  ever  I  asked 
you  a  boon  consistent  with  your  honour,  you 
would  grant  it." 

"  And  so  I  will,  if  it  be  possible,"  answered 
Henry,  "  though  I  have  granted  you  one  boon 
already  without  your  asking  it ;  I  mean,  that  I 
have  kept  your  secret ! "  Leonard  de  Monti 
started  up  and  drew  a  step  back  ;  but  the  King 
continued,  "  Did  you  fancy  I  did  not  recollect 
you  ?  Ay  !  within  five  minutes  after  our  first 
meeting:  but  never  mind,  and  do  not  fear; 
speak  your  boon  boldly,  and,  if  it  be  in  my 
power,  I  will  not  say  nay ;  though,  to  tell  the 
truth,  within  these  three  days  I  have  granted 
so  much  that  I  doubt  if  there  be  any  thing  left 
in  all  France  to  grant !  '* 
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**  Mine  will  not  be  difficult,  sire,'*  replied 
the  page ;  "it  is  but  this,  that  you  will  give 
me,  under  your  royal  hand,  an  order  addressed 
to  all  your  lieutenants,  officers,  and  seneschals, 
and  to  all  persons,  in  short,  who  hold  you  dear, 
to  aid  and  help  me  with  the  whole  of  their 
power  whenever  I  shall  call  upon  them;  to 
protect  me  and  all  who  are  with  me  in  case 
of  danger,  and  to  give  me  every  kind  of  inform- 
ation and  assistance  which  I  may  require  for 
my  personal  safety." 

"  You  ask  a  very  high  and  unlimited  power 
of  command  for  a  boy  of  your  age  ! "  said  the 
King,  laughing,  "  but  I  think  I  may  trust  you ; 
and  yet,"  he  added,  in  a  graver  tone,  "  such 
authority  might  be  abused." 

The  boy  again  advanced  and  once  more  bent 
his  knee,  "  Never  by  me,  sire ! "  he  said ;  **  and 
to  think  so  for  one  moment,  would  be  to  do 
me  foul  injustice.  Born  in  a  foreign  land,  and 
my  own  sovereign  at  least,  I  cannot  offer  you 
allegiance ;  but  I  swear  with  truer  intentions 
than  many  of  those  who  have  vowed  faith  and 
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sendee  to  you  within  these  three  days,  that  I 
will  never  use  the  power  I  ask  from  you  but 
for  the  purposes  of  safety.  I  promise  it  upon 
my  word,  a  word  that  never  was  broken ;  upon 
my  honour,  an  honour  that  has  never  known 
a  stain." 

^'  You  are  an  extraordinary  being,"  said  the 
King,  "  and  I  will  do  what  you  ask  vdthout  a 
doubt;  but  tell  me,"  he  added  with  a  smile, 
"  what  name  shall  I  put  in  this  general  order  ? 
Shall  it  be  Leonard  de  Monti,  or  a  nobler 
name  ? 

"  Show  me  that  you  do  really  know  me,"  an- 
swered the  other,  in  a  gayer  tone  than  he  had 
hitherto  used,  '^  by  writing  the  name  you 
would  fix  upon  me  in  the  letter." 

"Do  you  think  I  have  forgotten  the  con- 
ferences of  Niort?"  demanded  Henry;  "no, 
no!  I  remember  them  well;  and  I  recollect, 
too,  that  when  I  pressed  Madame  de  Saulnes 
somewhat  hard  to  tell  me  what  I  was  really  to 
expect  from  the  court  of  that  day,  she  told  me 
to  ask  you,  not  her ;  for  that  your  habits  were 
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never  told  the  truth  ! " 

"  But  I  told  you  nothing!"  exclaimed  the 
boy  eagerly. 

*'  No,  but  you  said  plainly  you  would  not !  '* 
answered  the  King,  "  and,  therefore,  I  trusted 
you  with  my  life  when  last  I  met  you;  and 
will  trust  you  to  the  very  utmost  now.  Come, 
let  us  go  back  to  the  castle." 

As  he  spoke,  he  took  the  hand  of  the  youth, 
who  had  again  risen;  but  Leonard  de  Monti 
instantly  withdrew  it,  saying,  "  Perhaps  I  had 
better  send  for  the  paper  when  your  Majesty 
has  had  leisure  to  finish  it." 

"  Good  faith,  you  must  take  it  now  or 
never!"  answered  Henry:  **  but  who  have  we 
here?" 

"  'Tis  but  a  page  I  sent  to  seek  you  at  the 
chateau,  sire,"  replied  his  companion,  "  while 
I  waited  amongst  the  alleys  for  his  return,  I 
heard  your  voice,  however,  as  you  dismissed 
your  attendants,  and  followed  you  hither." 

*'  Ha,  St.  Real's  dwarf,  who  met  us  in  the 
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wood!"  cried  the  monarch,  as  the  page  Bar- 
tholo  approached,  "  Pardie !  your  schemes  seem 
to  have  heen  well  and  deeply  laid;  and  yet 
there  is  a  mystery  which  I  cannot  altogether 
fathom ;  though  I  have  been  accustomed  to 
deal  with  those  whose  trade  is  deceit,  till  my 
eyes,  I  believe,  would  well  nigh  penetrate  the 
nether  millstone.  You  must  some  day  let  me 
into  the  secret  of  all  this." 

"  Perhaps  I  may,  your  Majesty,"  replied  the 
youth,  "  that  is,  I  may  some  time  give  you  the 
secret  of  my  own  conduct.  The  secret  of  my 
present  request,  sire,  is  very  soon  told.  I  seek 
but  to  aid  the  oppressed;  and  if  your  Majesty 
will  listen  to  the  tale,  it  shall  be  told  as  we  go 
along." 

**  Speak,  speak!"  replied  the  King:  "we 
treat  as  crown  to  crown,  you  know ;  and  I  must 
e'en  take  as  much  or  as  little  of  your  confidence 
as  your  diplomacy  is  pleased  to  suffer.  Speak, 
speak!  and  if  I  can  aid  you,  count  upon  my 
help." 

Leonard  de  Monti  made  a  sign  to  Bartholo 
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to  draw  back ;  and  then  walking  by  the  side  of 
the  King,  with  the  ease  of  one  accustomed  to 
courts  and  the  society  of  princes,  proceeded  to 
tell  the  tale  he  had  mentioned,  in  a  low  voice, 
the  tones  of  which  scarcely  reached  the  dwarf's 
ear.  It  was  evident,  however,  that  the  King 
soon  became  interested;  sometimes  suddenly 
interrupting  the  soft  melodious  tones  in  which 
the  voice  spoke,  to  ask  some  rapid  question, 
sometimes  abruptly  pausing  to  listen  with 
greater  attention,  and  then  resuming  his  walk 
towards  the  chateau.  When  they  had  nearly 
reached  the  gates,  the  monarch  again  turned, 
exclaiming,  ^*  Marry  her  to  St.  Real!  —  Pardie ! 
that  was  not  the  consummation  I  expected." 

*'  And  why  not,  sire  ?  "  demanded  the  boy. 
'*  Wherefore  should  she  not  be  married  to  St. 
Real?" 

"Why,  certainly,  I  did  not  suppose  you 
wished  to  marry  her  yourself!"  replied  Henry, 
laughing.     "  You  are  very  generous,  however." 

*^  Sire,  your  Majesty  mistakes  me,"  replied 
Leonard  de  Monti  in   a  grave  tone,  —  "mis- 
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takes    me,    my  views,   wishes,    and    purposes 
entirely." 

"  I  perceive  I  do,"  replied  the  King,  "  and 
acknowledge  you  are  more  a  mystery  to  me 
than  ever.  However,  this  is  all  irrelevant  to 
the  matter  of  deep  interest  which  you  have 
just  told  me,  and  to  the  shrewd  but  daring 
plans  which  you  have  formed.  On  my  honour," 
he  added,  "you  have  a  bold  and  generous 
heart,  and,  could  we  but  get  you  to  grow  a 
little  taller,  would  make  as  good  a  knight  as 
ever  couched  a  lance.  But  let  us  speak  to 
the  point.  You  must  have  my  counsel  and 
advice,  for  I  have  been  somewhat  famous  for 
cou]f>s  de  main  in  my  day;  —  be  so  good.  Sir 
Dwarf,  as  to  put  at  least  a  hundred  times  your 
own  length  between  your  steps  and  ours ;  we 
shall  give  you  notice  when  we  want  your  pre- 
sence at  our  conference."  Thus  saying,  the 
King  again  entered  the  lateral  alley,  in  which 
he  had  first  met  Leonard  de  Monti,  and, 
dropping  his  voice  so  as  to  confine  the  sense 
of  his  words  to  the  ears  for  which  they  were 
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intended,  he  continued  the  conversation  with, 
rapid  and  eager  interest.  Leonard  de  Monti 
frequently  joined  in;  and,  by  the  time  they 
reached  the  end  of  the  walk,  it  seemed  that 
their  plans  were  fully  arranged;  for,  turning 
suddenly  round,  they  returned  with  much 
quicker  steps  towards  the  chateau,  keeping 
silence  also  as  they  went,  till  at  length, 
when  within  a  hundred  yards  of  the  terrace, 
Henry  burst  into  a  loud  laugh,  exclaiming, 
"  Ventre  Saint  Gris,  't  will  be  worth  half  a 
province  so  to  circumvent  his  slow  Highness 
of  Mayenne !  *' 

He  then  led  the  way  into  the  palace ;  and, 
bidding  the  dwarf  wait  in  the  vestibule,  pro- 
ceeded to  a  small  cabinet  in  which  De  Rosny, 
together  with  a  secretary.,  ras  busily  engaged 
in  writing  the  letters  before  mentioned  to  the 
Count  de  Soissons.  The  grave  and  somewhat 
formal  Huguenot  raised  his  eyes  with  some 
surprise  to  the  handsome  and  glittering  youth 
who  entered  with  the  King,  and  to  whose  face 
and  person  he  was  totally  a  stranger.     Henry, 
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however,  without  noticing  his  astonishment, 
and  seemingly  entirely  occupied  by  the  thoughts 
to  which  his  late  conversation  had  given  rise, 
led  the  way  on  into  a  chamber  beyond,  bidding 
the  secretary  bring  him  instantly  materials  for 
writing.  Then  casting  himself  into  a  chair,  he 
wrote  with  a  rapid  hand,  in  the  first  place,  the 
general  letter,  which  the  youth  had  originally 
demanded,  and  then  another  longer  epistle, 
which  he  folded  and  sealed  with  his  private 
signet. 

*'  This,"  he  said,  handing  the  letter  to 
Leonard  de  Monti,  ^'  this  is  to  be  your  last 
resource  if  other  means  fail;  and  I  do  not 
think,  however  he  may  deny  our  authority, 
that  our  worthy  cousin  will  neglect  the  warn- 
ing there  given  him.  Nevertheless,  try  all 
other  means  first,  and  forget  not  to  give  me  in- 
stant information  of  the  result ;  for  even  should 
the  beginning  be  successful,  it  may  require 
some  pains  and  some  power  to  render  the  end 
equally  fortunate." 

The  boy,  who  had  remained  standing,  took 
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tlie  papers  ;  and  kissing  tlie  King's  hand,  witli 
many  thanks,  retired  from  his  presence.  Pass- 
ing through  the  vestibule,  he  beckoned  to  the 
page  to  follow  him,  and,  with  a  rapid  step, 
proceeded  to  the  outward  gates.  Then  taking 
his  way  to  the  auberge,  in  which  St.  Real 
lodged,  he  entered  the  room  in  which  the 
young  marquis  was  seated. 

St.  Real  beckoned  him  to  approach,  saying, 
"  I  have  sent  for  you  twice,  Leonard." 

**  No  one  told  me  of  it,  sir,'*  replied  the  boy, 
"  and  in  fact  no  one  could,  for  I  was  absent  till 
within  this  moment.  But  what  are  your  com- 
mands ?  " 

"  Come  hither,"  said  St.  Real,  with  a  smile, 
"  and  I  will  tell  you."  The  page  approached; 
and  the  young  lord  marking  some  sort  of  im- 
patience in  his  countenance,  for  a  few  minutes 
played  with  his  expectation  as  one  might  do 
with  the  eagerness  of  a  child. 

At  length,  however,  he  asked  more  gravely, 
"  Do  you  remember,  on  the  night  of  the  King's 
death,  you  sang  me  a  song,  and  repeated  me  a 
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proverb,  which,  together  with  your  own  words, 
too  well  applied  to  myself  to  have  been  spoken 
accidentally.  You  escaped  me  at  the  time ;  and 
since,  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  speak- 
ing with  you  on  the  subject.  But  now  I  must 
not  only  demand  to  know,  how  you  have  fa- 
thomed secrets  which  I  thought  confined  to  my 
own  bosom  ;  but  I  must  also  require  of  you  to 
tell  me,  who,  and  what  you  are,  for  your  lan- 
guage and  your  station  are  at  variance,  and  I 
must  have  my  doubts  satisfied." 

"  Sir,"  replied  the  boy,  while  first  a  playful 
smile,  and  then  a  look  almost  approaching  to 
sorrow,  passed  over  his  countenance,  "  with  re- 
gard to  what  I  know  of  yourself,  some  day  I 
may  tell  you  how  I  know  it,  but  I  cannot  tell 
you  now.  In  regard  to  what  you  ask  concern- 
ing myself,  I  can  give  you  but  one  answer. 
Did  you  ever  hear  of  beings  called  fairies,  who, 
for  some  particular  motive  of  friendship  or  re- 
gard, sometimes  come  down  to  do  better  than 
mortal  service  to  a  chosen  race,  or  a  particular 
individual  ?  If  you  have  heard  of  such  beings— 
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and  who  has  not  ?  —  you  must  know,  that  the 
very  first  question  concerning  their  nature,  or 
their  fate,  dissolves  the  spell  that  binds  them  to 
the  person  they  serve,  and  ends  their  term  of 
service.  Such,  sir,  is  the  case  with  me.  So 
long  as  you  asked  me  no  question,  I  was  your 
willing  page  and  humble  attendant.  Your  cu- 
riosity has  dissolved  the  spell,  and  all  I  can  do 
is,  to  bid  you  farewell,  and  to  tell  you,  that  you 
will  never  see  Leonard  de  Monti  more." 

Thus  saying,  he  again  darted  out  of  the 
room,  leaving  St.  Real  uncertain  whether  he 
spoke  in  jest  or  earnest.  Determined,  however, 
to  know  more,  the  young  nobleman  started  up, 
and  opened  the  door,  in  order  to  call  the  gay 
youth  back,  and  question  him  farther.  Bartholo 
the  dwarf  was  seated  in  the  anteroom,  together 
with  another  attendant ;  and  St.  Real  bade  him 
instantly  follow  the  page,  and  bring  him  back. 
The  dwarf  stared  for  a  moment,  as  if  in  as- 
tonishment at  the  command  ;  and  then  replied, 
that  he  knew  not  where  to  find  Leonard,  for 
that  he  had  seen  him  enter   the  room  from 
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wliich  the  young  lord  had  just  come,  but  had 
not  seen  him  return.  The  other  attendant  was 
in  the  same  story,  and  St.  Real  caused  the  boy 
to  be  sought  for  in  vain. 

The  next  morning,  however,  a  still  greater 
defection  was  found  amongst  his  followers, 
which  satisfactorily  accounted  to  St.  Real  for 
the  magical  disappearance  of  his  page  on  the 
preceding  night.  The  dwarf  Bartholo,  and  three 
of  his  ordinary  attendants,  were  no  where  to  be 
heard  of;  but,  by  this  time,  the  tampering  of 
the  Leaguers  with  every  class  of  persons  in  the 
royal  camp  was  so  great  and  notorious,  that 
St.  Real  was  not  at  all  surprised  to  find  that 
four  of  his  followers  had  been  induced  to  quit 
liis  service.  The  loss  of  Leonard  de  Monti, 
however,  he  felt  more  than  he  could  have  an- 
ticipated from  the  short  time  the  youth  had 
been  in  his  service,  and  from  the  slightness  of 
the  duties  required  at  his  hands  ;  but,  from  the 
first  moment  he  had  seen  him,  the  young  lord 
of  St.  Real  had  conceived  an  interest  in  his 
page  which  every  hour  had  increased.  During 
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his  first  deep  sorrow  for  the  loss  of  his  father, 
he  had  found  the  boy's  attentions  so  soothing 
and  well  judged,  his  sympathy  apparently  so 
deep  and  true,  his  few  words  of  consolation  so 
mingling  together  sense  and  feeling,  that  he 
felt  gratitude  towards  him  as  well  as  regard; 
but  there  was  something  more  than  all  this. 
With  all  the  boy's  occasional  boldness  and 
daring,  there  was  blended  a  softness  and  a  gen- 
tleness, which,  together  with  the  apparent 
weakness  of  his  slight  frame,  and  a  few  traits  of 
timidity,  approaching  to  cowardice,  rendered 
him  an  object  of  that  care  and  guardianship 
which  always  endears  those  in  whose  behalf  it  is 
exercised.  Thus,  when  St.  Real  found  that 
the  youth  had  really  left  him,  though  he  felt 
some  sHght  degree  of  anger  at  a  desertion  which 
he  was  conscious  he  had  not  deserved,  he  ex- 
perienced no  small  desire  to  know  the  former, 
and  guide  the  future  fate  of  Leonard  de 
Monti. 

Events,   however,  calling   for  frequent   and 
vigorous  exertion,  were  multiplying  so  raj)idly 
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round  his  path,  that  he  had  but  little  time  to 
give  to  matters  of  more  remote  interest.  He 
occasionally  thought  of  the  youth,  it  is  true,  but 
more  often  grieved  over  the  conduct  of  his 
cousin,  and  never  ceased  to  ponder,  with  bitter- 
ness of  heart,  on  the  fate  of  Eugenie  de  Me- 
nancourt,  and  on  his  own  feelings  towards  her. 
But  still  every  hour  brought  some  claim  upon 
his  attention  of  a  different  kind  ;  and  in  the  re- 
treat of  the  royal  army,  which  began  two  days 
after  his  page  had  left  him,  he  had  scarcely 
time  for  thought  of  any  other  sort  than  the 
anxiety  and  foresight  attendant  upon  withdraw- 
ing a  small  and  ill-supplied  body  of  men  from 
the  presence  of  a  powerful  adversary. 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  the  arrangements  inci- 
dent to  such  a  retreat,  that,  at  the  first  halting- 
place  on  the  march,  Monsieur  de  Sancy  came 
into  the  small  room  in  which  St.  Real  was 
seated  at  Mantes,  exclaiming,  "  I  have  news 
for  you.  Monsieur  de  St.  Real !  Your  cousin 
has  already  secured  the  recompense  at  which 
he  aimed  in  quitting  us.  He  was  married  last 
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night  to  Mademoiselle  de  Menancourt,  the  rich 
heiress  of  Maine.  I  have  it  from  one  who  was 
in  Paris  at  the  time." 

St.  Real  made  no  reply  ;  but  he  turned  so 
deadly  pale,  that  De  Sancy  could  not  but  ob- 
serve that  something  had  gone  amiss,  and  in- 
stantly strove  to  turn  the  conversation  into 
another  channel. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

It  was  toward  that  hour  in  the  evening,  at 
which  the  rays  of  twilight  that  Hnger  behind  the 
rest  of  the  lustrous  retinue  of  day  are  called 
away  from  the  sky,  and  our  hemisphere  is  given 
over  to  the  night — It  was  at  that  hour,  too, 
which  is  more  important,  when  the  joyous 
denizens  of  the  gay  capital  of  France,  after 
having  sunned  themselves  through  the  long 
afternoon  of  a  summer's  day  in  the  gardens  and 
highways,  were  in  those  times  wont  to  retire 
each  to  his  individual  home,  to  enjoy  such 
dainties  as  the  bounty  of  nature  and  the  skill  of 
his  cook  had  prepared  for  the  last  meal  of  the 
evening  - —  It  was  about  nine  o'clock,  then,  on 
a  night  in  August,  when,  the  streets  of  Paris 
being  nearly  deserted  by  every  one  else,  a 
strong  troop  of  horsemen  assembled  in  the  little 
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square,  nearly  opposite  to  the  dwelling  of 
Eugenie  de  Menancourt. 

The  gentleman  who  was  at  their  head, 
springing  to  the  ground,  advanced  to  the  door ; 
and  after  asking  a  few  questions  of  one  of  the 
servants,  entered  the  court.  Shortly  afterwards 
the  carriage  of  Madame  de  Montpensier  rolled 
heavily  up ;  and  that  fair  dame  herself,  with  one 
or  two  ladies  in  her  train,  descended  therefrom 
and  mounted  the  great  staircase.  Then,  after  a 
pause  of  five  minutes,  appeared  on  horseback 
the  Duke  of  Mayenne,  with  his  habiliments 
somewhat  dusty,  as  if  unchanged  since  his 
return  from  some  long  expedition,  and  accom- 
panied by  a  numerous  train  of  officers  and 
attendants.  Dismounting  from  his  horse,  the 
Duke  dismissed  at  once  the  principal  part  of 
his  suite ;  only  retaining  two  or  three  of  the 
inferior  attendants  who  remained  below  at  the 
gate,  while  he  himself,  with  a  slow  and  seem- 
ingly unwilling  step,  entered  the  house. 

The  servant  who  marshalled  the  Duke  on  his 
way  to  the  saloon  did  not  seem  to  look  upon 
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Mm  with  the  best-satisfied  countenance  in  the 
world ;  and  the  faces  of  the  three  or  four 
attendants  who  had  been  permitted  to  remain 
with  the  young  heiress  of  De  Menancourt,  after 
their  old  lord's  death,  and  who  now  appeared 
in  the  lobbies  and  antechambers,  seemed  full 
not  only  of  grief,  but  of  a  sort  of  sullen  deter- 
mination, which,  had  their  numbers  been 
greater,  might  have  broken  out  at  once  in  a 
more  serious  manner. 

Mayenne,  however,  marked  them  not,  but 
mounted  the  stairs  and  entered  the  saloon  ;  and 
certainly,  if  his  heart  revolted  at  the  part  he  was 
about  to  act,  the  scene  which  now  presented 
itself  to  his  eyes  was  not  calculated  to  reconcile 
him  to  the  proceeding. 

Standing  at  one  of  the  farther  windows,  and 
looking  out  into  the  dark  street,  where  he  cer- 
tainly could  see  nothing  to  engage  his  attention, 
was  the  Count  d'Aubin,  while  seated  at  a  table, 
on  which  stood  two  or  three  lighted  tapers,  was 
the  unhappy  Eugenie  de  Menancourt.  Her 
dress  was  still  deep  mourning;  and  her  eyes 
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gave  evident  tokens  of  having  shed  late  and 
bitter  tears  :  but  she  was  now  calm ;  and  fixing 
her  gaze  upon  vacancy,  seemed  totally  inatten- 
tive to  the  words  which  Madame  de  Montpen- 
sier  and  her  ladies,  who  stood  round  her,  were 
pouring  upon  her  dull  unheeding  ear. 

"  We  cannot  persuade  her  to  change  her 
dress,  Charles,"  said  the  Duchess,  pointing  to 
the  mourning  in  which  Eugenie  was  clothed. 

"  Never  mind,  never  mind!"  replied  the 
Prince,  impatiently ;  "  why  tease  her  more  than 
necessary?  Let  her  wear  what  dress  she 
wiU!" 

"  Nay,  Charles,  but  it  is  ominous,"  cried  the 
Duchess  ;    "  pray  speak  to  her  about  it." 

**  Mademoiselle  de  Menancourt,"  said  May- 
enne,  in  a  grave  but  not  unkind  tone,  "  let  me 
persuade  you  to  change  this  garb,  if  it  be  but 
for  this  night.  It  is  unusual  and  ungracious 
to  go  to  the  marriage  altar  in  the  robe  of 
mourning,  as  if  you  were  following  some  friend 
to  the  grave." 

Eugenie  had  started  at  his  voice,  and  now 
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looking  Tip  she  replied  '*  Were  I  going  willingly 
to  the  marriage  altar,  my  Lord  Duke,  I  would 
change  my  garb  ;  but  what  robe,  but  the  robe  of 
mourning,  would  you  have  me  wear,  when  you 
are  about  to  drag  me  to  a  fate,  in  comparison 
with  which  the  grave  itself  were  happiness. 
But,  my  Lord,  you  mistake  me.  If,  as  I  am 
told,  marriage  must  depend  upon  consent,  and 
that  none  other  is  legal,  my  consent  shall  never 
be  given  to  an  union  with  the  Count  d'Aubin." 

**  I  am  sorry  to  say,  Madame,"  replied  May- 
enne,  ^*  that  imperative  motives  of  state  ne- 
cessity compel  me ." 

Mayenne  was  suddenly  interrupted  ;  for,  un- 
perceived  by  himself,  the  few  servants  and  re- 
tainers of  the  old  Count  de  Menancourt,  who 
had,  as  we  have  said,  been  suffered  to  remain 
with  their  young  mistress,  had  glided  into  the 
room  one  after  the  other,  and  stood  ranged 
across  the  door ;  and  while  the  Duke  was  speak- 
ing, the  principal  officer  of  the  unhappy  girl's 
household,  indignant  at  the  oppression  ex- 
ercised towards  the  daughter  of  his  beloved 
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lord,  strode  forward  and  boldly  confronted 
Mayenne,  as  if  he  had  been  his  equal.  "  My 
Lord  Duke,"  he  said,  "  we  will  have  none  of 
this !  Our  young  lady  shall  be  free  to  give  her 
hand  to  whom  she  likes ;  and  if  you  drag  her  to 
the  altar  against  her  will,  it  shall  be  over  our 
dead  bodies !  Nay,  frown  not  on  me.  Count 
d'Aubin.  I  have  seen  more  stricken  fields  than 
you  are  years  of  age  ;  and  a  great  man  when  he 
is  doing  a  wicked  thing  is  less  than  a  little  one. 
But  all  I  have  to  say  is,  that  though  we  be  but 
few,  we  will  die  sooner  than  see  our  lady  ill 
used.  Stop  him  in  the  way,  Martin,"  he  con- 
tinued, speaking  to  his  companions  as  he  per- 
ceived the  Count  d'Aubin  striding  towards  the 
door.  "  We  have  them  here ;  but  two  against 
us  seven ;  and  though,  doubtless,  we  shall  be 
hanged  for  it  after,  we  can,  by  one  means,  make 
sure  that  Mademoiselle  shall  never  be  forced  to 
marry  a  Count  d'Aubin ! " 

Rage  and  fury  had  evidently  taken  possession 
of  D'Aubin ;  but  Mayenne,  on  the  contrary,  lis- 
tened calmly  and  tranquilly,  with  a  slight  smile 
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curling  his  Kp,  till  the  man  had  done  speaking ; 
then,  pointing  to  the  window,  he  said,  "  Do  me 
the  favour,  Monsieur  d'Aubin,  to  call  up  the 
guard.  By  the  window,  by  the  window, 
D'Aubin!" 

"  Lock  the  door,  Martin,"  exclaimed  the 
old  attendant,  as  a  comment  upon  Mayenne's 
words ;  "  we  can  settle  the  matter  here  before 
the  guard  comes.  Out  with  your  swords,  my 
men,  and  upon  them ! " 

But  Eugenie  interposed :  "  No,  no !  my 
friends,"  she  cried,  rising ;  "  no,  no  !  blood  shall 
never  be  spilt  on  my  account.  Quit  the  room, 
I  beseech,  I  command  you,  and  let  them  have 
their  will,  however  iniquitous  that  wdll  may  be. 
Only  remember,  that  whatever  may  be  said,  or 
whatever  may  be  done,  I  do  to  the  last  protest, 
that  I  do  not,  and  that  I  will  not,  wed  the  Count 
d'Aubin ;  and  though  they  may  drag  me  to  the 
altar,  I  am  not,  and  never  shall  consider  myself, 
his  wife :  —  leave  me,  I  beseech  you,"  she  added, 
seeing  some  hesitation  on  the  part  of  her 
attendants ;    "  leave    me,   if   you   would   not 
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increase  my  sorrow,"  and  sinking  down  into 
her  chair,  she  burst  once  more  into  a  flood  of 
tears ;  while  the  attendants,  still  muttering  and 
eyeing  Mayenne  and  his  companion  with 
somewhat  doubtful  glances,  slowly  and  sullenly 
quitted  the  apartment. 

"  Really,  Monsieur  d'Aubin,"  said  Mayenne, 
in  a  low  voice,  "  this  should  not  go  forward  !" 

"  Your  promise,  my  Lord  Duke,"  said 
D'Aubin,  dryly. 

'«  Well,  well,"  said  Mayenne,  shrugging  his 
shoulders ;  and  then  producing  a  roll  of  parch- 
ment, he  laid  it  on  the  table  before  Eugenie  de 
Menancourt,  whose  weeping  eyes  were  still  co- 
vered with  her  hands,  and  said,  "  Mademoiselle 
de  Menancourt,  I  am  compelled  by  circum- 
stances, much  against  my  inclination,  to  re- 
quest your  signature  to  this  contract  of  marriage 
between  yourself  and  the  Count  d'Aubin." 

"  Never ! "  said  Eugenie,  distinctly ;  *^  never!" 

Mayenne  looked  towards  the  Count  d'Au- 
bin,  who  said,  in  a  low  and  hurried  tone, 
**  Never  mind  the  contract,  my  Lord !  let  us  get 
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sufficient.  Marriage  is  a  sacrament,  you  know, 
and  that  once  past,  it  cannot  be  shaken  oif." 

Mayenne  paused  for  a  moment,  as  if  scarcely 
able  to  master  the  reluctance  which  struggled 
in  his  bosom  against  the  fulfilment  of  his  pro- 
mise to  the  Count  d'Aubin.  **  Where  is 
Father  Herbert  ? "  he  asked  at  last ;  "  Cathe- 
rine, did  you  not  bring  him  with  you  ?  " 

"  He  is  waiting  us  in  the  chapel  by  this 
time,"  replied  Madame  de  Montpensier :  '*  some 
one  gave  him  a  note  just  as  we  were  in  the 
court,  and  he  said  he  would  follow  instantly, 
and  join  us  below." 

*'  Send  down  and  see,  Monsieur  le  Comte," 
said  Mayenne :  *'  you  had  better  call  up  some 
of  the  attendants,  by  means  of  that  window," 
he  added,  "  for  we  may  be  troubled  by  these 
pugnacious  peasants  again ;  and,  indeed,  I  must 
take  care  that  they  be  looked  to  till  this  business 
be  blown  over  and  forgotten.  You  are  well 
aware,"  he  continued  in  a  low  tone,  speaking 
to  D'Aubin,  *'  that  what  we  are  doing  is  con- 
trary to  the  law." 


"  I  will  take  my  share  of  the  responsibility," 
replied  the  Count  sharply ;  "  and  for  your  part, 
my  Lord,  if  you  cannot  manage  a  parliament 
which  is  wholly  devoted  to  you,  I  am  afraid 
you  will  never  be  able  to  manage  a  kingdom, 
which  is  more  than  one  half  devoted  to  an- 
other." Thus  speaking,  he  approached  the  open 
window,  and,  in  a  few  words,  directed  some 
of  the  persons  below  to  come  up ;  but  almost 
instantly  turned  to  Mayenne,  saying,  *'  I  sup- 
pose that  is  your  confessor  just  arrived — at 
least  I  hear  some  one  enquiring  for  you  in  great 
haste  apparently." 

Almost  as  he  spoke  the  door  opened,  and  the 
Chevalier  d'Aumale  entered  the  saloon,  fol- 
lowed by  a  person,  who  was  evidently  to  be  dis- 
tinguished as  a  priest  both  by  his  tonsure  and 
robe,  but  upon  whom  Mayenne  and  his  sister 
gazed  as  a  stranger.  "  I  beg  your  Highness* 
pardon  for  intruding,"  said  Aumale  ;  "  but  two 
things  have  occurred  which  called  upon  me  to 
wave  ceremony.  After  leaving  you,  I  rode  on 
direct  to  your  hotel,  where  I  found  the  whole 
world  in  confusion  in  consequence  of  that  in- 
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Solent  villain,  Bussy  le  Clerc,  having  caused 
your  own  confessor  to  be  arrested  by  a  party  of 
his  people  within  a  hundred  yards  of  your 
dwelling,  upon  the  pretence  of  his  favouring 
the  Huguenots  —  your  own  confessor  favour- 
ing the  Huguenots ! " 

*^  I  will  hang  that  pitiful  demagogue  to  one 
of  the  spouts  in  the  chatelet  before  many  weeks 
are  over ! "  said  Mayenne,  sternly ;  "  but  why 
did  you  not  follow  and  release  the  good  father, 
Monsieur  d'Aumale  ?  "  he  continued. 

"  Because  just  at  that  moment,"  answered 
the  Chevalier,  "this  reverend  gentleman  trotted 
up  on  his  mule,  begging  instant  audience  of  you 
on  urgent  business  from  his  highness  the  Prince 
of  Parma." 

"  Indeed !  indeed !  "  exclaimed  Mayenne  ; 
"  what  is  your  business  with  me,  reverend  sir  ? 
I  can  but  ill  attend  to  it  at  this  moment,  unless 
it  be  important  indeed." 

"  My  business  is  to  deliver  that  despatch,  my 
son,'*  replied  the  priest,  placing  in  the  hands  of 
the  Duke  a  sealed  paper,  which  he  instantly 
tore  open  and  read. 
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*'  Most  warlike  and  joyful  news,  by  a  most 
peaceful  messenger !  "  exclaimed  Mayenne ! 
"  Spain  sends  us  a  thousand  men,  Aumale, 
within  three  days !  Most  joyful  news,  indeed ! 
and  not  the  less  acceptable  from  being  conveyed 
to  us  by  a  minister  of  our  holy  religion." 

"  Glad  am  I  to  hear  you  say  so,  my  noble  and 
princely  son,"  answered  the  priest ;  "  for  his  High- 
ness of  Parma,  when  he  over-persuaded  me  to 
quit  my  little  flock  at  Houdaincourt,  because  he 
fancied  a  cassoc  would  pass  more  safely  with  the 
tidings  than  a  buff  belt,  did  mention  something 
about  a  vacant  stall  in  the  cathedral  church  of 
Cambray,  and  the  great  love  and  reverence  of 
our  father,  the  Bishop,  for  your  Highness,  and 
all  your  illustrious  family." 

"  Well,  well,  your  good  service,  father,  in 
the  cause  of  the  faith  shall  not  go  without 
reward,"  replied  Mayenne ;  "  but  you  are  just 
come  in  time  to  do  us  another  good  service.  Have 
you  any  objection  to  read  the  marriage  service 
here,  and  win  a  rich  benefice  for  your  pains  ?  " 

Eugenie  had  heard  every  thing  that  passed, 
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as  if  in  a  troubled  dream ;  and  when  the  Che- 
valier d'Aumale  had  related  the  arrest  of  the 
confessor,  a  momentary  hope  of  reprieve  had 
crossed  her  mind.  The  last  words  of  Mayenne, 
however,  and  the  ready  assent  of  the  priest, 
instantly  extinguished  it.  The  next  moment 
it  revived  again,  as  she  heard  the  somewhat 
strangely  chosen  missive  of  the  Prince  of  Parma 
observe,  "  But  the  lady  seems  to  be  weeping ! 
what  is  the  cause  of  that  ?  "  and  a  vague  purpose 
of  beseeching  him  not  to  join  in  the  oppression 
which  was  exercised  towards  her  entered  her 
thoughts.  Ere  she  could  execute  such  a  de- 
sign, however,  Mayenne,  in  a  low  voice,  directed 
the  Count  d'Aubin  to  take  the  priest  out  of 
the  room,  and  explain  to  him,  as  he  thought 
best,  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  promising 
him  what  reward  he  judged  right  to  stop  all 
troublesome  enquiries. 

As  the  door  opened  and  closed,  Eugenie 
looked  fearfully  around;  and  feeling  that  the 
last  hope  of  moving  any  one  to  pity  lay  in  the 
temporary  absence  of  him  whom  she  regarded 
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as  her  most  determined  persecutor,  she  rose,  in- 
tending to  cast  herself  at  the  knees  of  Mayenne, 
and  to  beseech  him,  by  all  that  was  noble  and 
chivalrous  in  his  nature,  to  become  her  pro- 
tector against  the  violence  of  others,  rather  than 
to  join  in  oppressing  her  himself.  During  the 
last  two  days,  however,  she  had  undergone 
more  mental  suffering  than  her  corporeal  frame 
could  endure.  The  efforts  of  the  last  few  mi- 
nutes had  poured  the  drops  of  overflowing  into 
the  cup ;  and  though  by  great  exertion  she  stag- 
gered to  the  spot,  where  Mayenne  remained 
standing,  after  speaking  to  the  Count  d'Aubin, 
she  could  not  utter  a  word,  but  fell  fainting  at 
his  feet.  At  the  same  moment  D'Aubin  re- 
turned ;  and  there  was  a  slight  interval  of  con- 
fusion and  uncertainty,  some  calling  for  water 
and  essences,  some  proposing  to  bear  her  to  her 
own  apartment.  But  D'Aubin  interfered. 
"  Let  us  seize  the  present  moment,"  he  said, 
"  to  carry  her  to  the  chapel,  where  we  can  find 
means  of  restoring  animation.  One  great  dif- 
ficulty will  then  be  got  over,  and  we  can  proceed 
with  the  ceremony  at  once." 
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*'  I  have  often  heard,"  said  Madame  de 
Montpensier,  ^'  that  yours  is  a  determined 
nature,  Monsieur  d'Aubin,  but  I  did  not  know 
how  determined  till  to-night." 

"Without  noticing  the  sneer  by  any  reply, 
D'Aubin  raised  the  senseless  form  of  Eugenie 
de  Menancourt  in  his  arms,  and,  followed  by 
the  rest,  bore  her  down  one  flight  of  stairs  to 
the  chapel,  which,  as  usual  in  many  of  the  prin- 
cipal hotels  of  Paris  at  that  time,  was  attached 
to  the  dwelling,  and  independent  of  the  paro- 
chial clergy.  During  his  short  absence,  the 
Count  had  taken  care  that  his  own  followers 
and  those  of  Mayenne  should  clear  that  part  of 
the  house  of  the  attendants  of  the  unhappy 
object  of  his  persecution,  so  that,  by  the  way, 
he  met  with  neither  opposition  nor  inquiry. 
The  chapel  was  reached,  and  all  was  found  pre- 
pared, with  the  priest  standing  at  the  altar. 

The  situation  of  Eugenie  instantly  called  his 
attention,  however,  and  he  exclaimed,  '^  I  cannot 
go  on  till  the  lady  has  recovered." 

'*  Nobody  wishes  you,  sir  priest,"  exclaimed 
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D'Aubin,  sharply.  "  Some  one  bring  water ; 
quick!" 

This  command  was  rendered  unnecessary, 
however ;  for  by  this  time  Eugenie  was  begin- 
ning to  regain  that  miserable  consciousness  of 
the  evils  that  surrounded  her,  from  which 
even  temporary  insensibility  had  been  a  relief. 
Madame  de  Montpensier  raised  her  head;  May- 
enne,  in  broken  and  scarcely  intelligible  terms, 
endeavoured  to  speak  a  few  words  of  comfort ; 
and,  being  lifted  up  before  the  altar,  the  vain 
ceremony  of  her  marriage  with  the  Count 
d'Aubin  was  begun  by  the  priest,  in  hurried 
and  not  very  distinct  tones. 

Rallying  all  her  powers  for  one  last  effort, 
Eugenie  freed  herself  from  the  hands  of  those 
who  supported  her,  and  once  more  distinctly 
and  firmly  protested  her  dissent  from  the  idle 
rite  which  they  were  performing.  Again  over- 
powered, however,  she  sank  upon  her  knees,  the 
priest  went  on,  and  ere  she  well  knew  what 
past,  the  fatal  ring  was  upon  her  finger. 

Snatching  it  ofi"  instantly,  however,  she  cast  it 
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down  upon  the  floor  of  the  chapel,  and  again 
fell  back  fainting  into  the  arms  of  Madame  de 
Montpensier. 

"  See  her  carried  back  to  her  own  apart- 
ments, poor  girl !  '*  cried  Mayenne ;  and  do  you, 
Catherine,  stay  with  her  a  while,  and  comfort 
her." 

"  Let  us  leave  her  with  her  own  people, 
Charles,"  answered  Madame  de  Montpensier, 
comprehending  better  than  her  brother  the 
nature  of  the  only  solace  that  one  in  the  situa- 
tion of  Eugenie  de  Menancourt  could  receive. 
"  We  are  all  comparatively  strangers  to  her ; 
and  the  best  comfort  in  time  of  sorrow,  to  a 
woman's  heart  at  least,  is  some  famiHar  and 
long-remembered  face.  Will  you  call  some  of 
her  own  people.  Monsieur  le  Comte  d'Aubin?" 

It  was  not,  perhaps,  from  any  unnatural 
hardness  of  heart  that  D'Aubin  was  mortified 
by  the  tone  of  commiseration  in  which  both 
Mayenne  and  his  sister  spoke  of  Eugenie  de 
Menancourt ;  but  he  felt,  and  could  not  help 
feeling,  that  their  pity   for  the  object  of  liis 
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persecution  was  a  direct  condemnation  of  him- 
self. He  believed  also,  and,  perhaps,  not  erro- 
neously, that  Madame  de  Montpensier,  on 
various  accounts,  experienced  a  degree  of  plea- 
sure in  rendering  every  particular  of  the  scene, 
in  which  he  was  so  principal  an  actor,  as  pain- 
ful to  him  as  possible  ;  but  he  was  a  great  deal 
too  deeply  skilled  in  the  world^s  ways  not  to 
struggle  to  prevent  those  feelings  and  suspicions 
from  appearing,  either  in  an  angry  word,  or  in 
any  attempt  to  make  light  of  the  sorrows  he 
had  caused.  Sending  for  some  of  Eugenie's  at- 
tendants, therefore,  he  gave  her  over  into  their 
hands ;  directing  them,  in  a  grave  and  earnest 
tone,  and  with  the  air  of  one  who  now  had  a  right 
to  command,  to  bear  her  up  to  her  usual  apart- 
ments slowly  and  gently,  and  use  instant  means 
to  recall  her  to  consciousness.  "  Perhaps,  ma- 
dam," he  added,  turning  to  the  Duchess,  "  you 
would  at  least  watch  the  applications  of  remedies 
to  promote  her  recovery,  as  these  good  people 
may  be  more  affectionate  than  skilful." 

*'  I  will  do  so  with  pleasure,   Monsieur  le 
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Comte,"  replied  Madame  de  Montpensier; 
"  but  I  will  retire  as  soon  as  I  perceive  that 
animation  is  returning ;  for  I  am  sure  the 
sight  of  any  one  who  lias  mingled  in  the  hor- 
rible scenes  through  which  the  unhappy  girl 
has  just  passed  will  for  long  fill  her  with  terror 
and  abhorrence." 

D'Aubin  bit  his  lip,  but  made  no  reply ; 
and  Madame  de  Montpensier  in  silence  fol- 
lowed the  attendants,  who  bore  the  insensible 
form  of  their  young  mistress  out  of  the  chapel. 

"  And  now.  Monsieur  le  Comte,"  said 
Mayenne,  "  it  must  be  time,  I  think,  for  you 
to  put  your  foot  in  the  stirrup,  and  ride  to 
make  those  preparations  which  we  spoke  of 
yesterday." 

"  A  few  moments  more,  my  good  lord," 
replied  D'Aubin,  with  a  cynical  smile.  "  Your 
Highness  has  so  scrupulously  fulfilled  your  part 
of  the  engagement,  that  you  need  be  under  no 
fear  lest  I  should  fail  in  mine.  But  ere  I  go, 
I  must  ask  this  worthy  priest  to  give  me  a  regu- 
lar certification  of  my  marriage  with  Eugenie 
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de  Menancourt,  otherwise  the  retainers  of  her 
house  may  refuse  to  acknowledge  the  authority 
which  it  is  so  necessary  for  the  interests  of 
your  Highness  that  I  should  be  fully  enabled  to 
exercise." 

*'  You  are  right/'  replied  Mayenne  calmly ; 
"  be  so  good,  reverend  father,  to  draw  up  the 
document  required.  The  names  are,  Philip 
Count  d'Aubin,  and  Eugenie  Lady  of  Menan- 
court and  of  Beaumont  en  Maine." 

In  the  little  room  which  answered  the  pur- 
pose of  a  sacristy,  materials  for  writing  were 
soon  procured,  and  the  priest  sat  down  to 
prepare  the  certification  which  was  to  place 
D'Aubin  in  possession  of  the  property  he  had 
so  unjustly  acquired. 

*^  You  are  somewhat  slow,  sir  priest,"  said 
the  haughty  noble,  perceiving  that  every  now 
and  then  he  paused,  and  seemed  to  think  of 
what  he  should  say  next ;  "  you  are  somewhat 
slow,  as  if  you  had  never  drawn  a  certificate 
before." 

**  I  generally  do  leave  it  to  the  sacristan/* 
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replied  the  priest,  mildly:  *'  but  that  was  not 
what  made  me  hesitate,  my  son.  I  pondered 
whether  I  should  insert  that  the  marriage  was 
against  the  lady's  will ;  "  and  a  sly,  though  half- 
suppressed  smile  played  about  his  lips,  and  put 
D'Aubin  to  silence. 

Mayenne  however  replied,  "  No,  no,  good 
father,"  he  said ;  "  make  it  as  brief  and  as  simple 
as  possible.    We  need  no  comments." 

The  priest  accordingly  concluded  his  task ; 
and  D'Aubin  taking  the  certificate,  glanced  his 
eye  hastily  over  its  contents,  and  then  turning 
to  Mayenne,  he  said,  "  Now,  my  lord,  I  make 
all  speed  to  Maine,  leaving  my  bride  in  your 
hands,  and  trusting  to  find  on  my  return  that, 
during  my  absence,  you  have  used  more  elo- 
quence in  my  favour,  than  you  have  thought  fit 
to  do  to-night  in  my  presence." 

**  I  will  do  all  that  I  can,  Monsieur  dAubin," 
replied  Mayenne,  with  calm  dignity,  "  to  efface 
from  her  mind  the  impression  which  this  night 
must  have  left,  to  overcome  objections  founded 
on  former  conduct,  of  which  I  know  notlilng ; 
p  2 
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and  to  reconcile  her  to  her  fate,  which  she  does 
not  at  all  appear  to  consider  the  less  bitter  be- 
cause it  is  inevitable." 

Both  the  Count  d'Aubin  and  the  Duke  of 
Mayenne  felt  that,  under  existing  circum- 
stances, the  fewer  words  that  passed  between 
them  the  less  was  likely  to  be  the  diminution 
of  their  friendship.  Each  had  in  a  considerable 
degree  a  hold  over  the  other ;  for  D'Aubin,  pos- 
sessing an  extended  right  of  command  over  the 
lands  of  Eugenie  de  Menancourt,  was  too  pow- 
erful to  be  alienated  from  the  League  ;  and  yet, 
on  the  other  hand,  retaining  possession  of  the 
person  of  Eugenie  de  Menancourt,  Mayenne 
held  D'Aubin  to  the  League,  by  a  bond  that  it 
would  have  been  dangerous  for  him  to  break. 
D'Aubin,  therefore,  curbed  the  anger  which 
during  the  whole  evening  had  been  gathering 
in  his  bosom,  and  merely  bowing  in  reply  to 
the  last  words  of  the  Duke,  quitted  the  chapel, 
mounted  his  horse,  and  galloped  off,  followed 
by  his  attendants. 

"  And  now,  my  good  father,'*  said  Mayenne, 
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"  return  with  me  to  the  Hotel  de  Guise,  and 
we  will  speak  over  this  letter  from  the  Prince 
of  Parma,  and  his  promise  regarding  the  stall 
in  Cambray." 

"  May  it  please  your  Highness,"  replied  the 
priest,  "  as  you  are  on  horseback,  and  I  am  on 
foot  —  for  I  left  my  mule  at  the  door  of  your 
hotel — I  will  follow  you  with  all  speed,  if  you 
will  leave  some  one  to  show  me  the  way,  for  I 
cannot  boast  much  acqusdntance  with  the  topo- 
graphy of  this  vast  and  labyrinth-like  city." 

"  Well,  well,  so  be  it,"  replied  Mayenne. 
**  But,  now  I  think  of  it,  my  sister,  the  Duchess 
of  Montpensier  —  that  lady,  who  was  here  just 
now,"  he  added,  — "  will  bring  you  with  her  in 
her  coach.  It  will  hold  ten  with  ease,  and  she 
has  but  four  ladies  with  her.  Wait  here,  and  I 
will  tell  some  of  the  attendants  to  let  you  know^ 
when  she  comes  down." 

The  priest  bowed  his  head,  and  Mayenne 
departing,  left  a  message  for  his  sister,  and 
rode  back  to  the  Hotel  de  Guise.  Not  long 
after  the  carriage  of  Madame  de  Montpensier 
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rolled  into  the  court,  and  the  Duchess  instantly 
sought  her  brother's  cabinet. 

*'  One  of  your  grooms  told  me,  Charles," 
she  said,  "that  I  was  to  bring  the  priest  with 
me." 

*'  Certainly,"  replied  the  Duke.  "  Have  you 
not  done  so?" 

"  No,"  she  answered,  "  I  have  not,  because 
I  could  not  find  him.  "We  sought  every  where, 
in  the  chapel  and  the  sacristy,  and  over  all 
the  lower  part  of  the  house ;  but  he  had  evi- 
dently gone  away,  and  left  the  door  of  the 
chapel  open  behind  him." 

"  The  foolish  man  has  mistaken  me,  then," 
said  Mayenne  ;  "  but  it  matters  not.  He  will 
not  be  long  in  finding  me  out,  for  he  has  not 
got  his  reward  for  either  of  the  two  services 
he  has  rendered  to-night ;  and  if  I  may  judge 
by  his  face,  he  is  not  a  man  to  perform  either 
the  one  or  the  other  for  the  love  of  God.  So 
we  shall  hear  of  him  ere  half  an  hour  be  over, 
depend  upon  it."  And  he  turned  the  convers- 
ation to  the  distressing  scene  in  which  he  had 
so  unwillingly  played  a  part. 
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In  regard  to  the  priest,  however,  Mayeiine 
was  mistaken.  The  night  passed  over  without 
his  appearance ;  and  the  following  morning,  as 
the  Duke  was  making  inquiries  concerning 
him,  he  was  interrupted  by  news  of  a  different 
nature,  in  regard  to  which  we  must  give  some 
previous  explanation. 
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